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GAL.  VI.     10. 

*'  AS  WE  HAVE,  THEREFORE,  OPPORTUNITY,  LET   US  DO  GOOD  UNTO  ALL   MEN,  ESPECIALLY 

UNTO  THEM   WHO  ARE    OF   THE   HOUSEHOLD  Of    FAITH." 

ENOUGH  there  is,  and  more  than  enougPi,  to  humble  our  pride,  and  to  awaken 
our  caution,  when  we  refle(5t  upon  the  errors  of  ingenious  men,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  unfold.the  moft  fiimihar  operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  eager  defire 
of  paradox  ;  the  ambition  of  affigning  new  terms,  or  new  arrangements,  to  fads  already 
known  ;  the  habit  of  contemplating  a  favourite  topic  in  one  diitindt  and  vivid  point 
of  view,  while  it  is  difregarded  under  all  others  ;  a  fondnefs  for  fimplicity  on  fubjeds 
too  complicated  in  their  inward  Itrudure,  or  their  external  relations,  to  be  reduced  to 
any  (ingle  and  uniform  principle,  have  given  rife  to  numberlefs  difputes  in  moral,  as 
well  as  natural  philofophy.  But  upon  no  occafion,  perhaps,  have  the  talents  of  men 
been  more  ftrangely  mifcmploycd,  than  in  tracing  the  motives  by  which  we  are  impelled 
to  do  good  to  our  fcllow-crcatures,  and  adjufting  the  extent  to  which  we  are  capable  of 
doing  it. 

The  Epicureans  of  old  contended  that  ail  our  views  are  felfifli,  and  that  to  procure 
for  ourfclves  pleafure,  or  to  avert  pain  from  ourfelves,  was  the  ultimate  defign  of  every 
adtion.  An  opinion  not  very  ditnmiiar  prevailed  among  the  fchool-men  of  the  middle 
age,  who  rcpiefcntcd  a  direct  regard  to  our  own  happincfs,  as  the  fole  motive  by 
which  our  wills  are  determined,  and  who  incautioufly,  but  not  irreverently,  fpokc  even 
of  virtue  itfclf,  as  defirable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rewards  annexed  to  it.  Thefe  theo- 
ries, the  one  denying  a  future  iJate,  the  other  admitting  it,  yet  agreeing  fo  far  as  to 
refolveall  our  agency  into  the  unmixed  and  unccafrng  operations  of  felfUlinefs,  flum- 
berecl  for  fome  time  in  the  Chriltian  world.  But  in  the  feventeenth  century  they  were 
revived  with  new  modifications,  and  gradually  aHlimed  a  more  formidable  afpedl. 

"  Common  reafon  and  humanity,"  fays  Butler,  "  will  have  fomc  influence  upon 
"  mankind,  whatever  becomes  of  fpcculations."  Hence,  that  wc  never  feci  thcdifuitc- 
relled  Jcfirc  of  doing  good  to  any  man,  is  a  tenet,  which,  though  profificu  now  and 
then  by  the  fantaliic  humourift,  though  favoured  by  the  churlifli  milanthropc,  though 
defcneled  by  the  logical  gladiator,  and  employed,  it  may  be,  as  an  occafional  iiiltrumcnt 
of  irritation  or  impofture  by  the  wily  politician,  did  not  work  any  important  change  in 
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the  fentiments  or  habits  of  a  people.  But,  as  opinions  of  this  kind  always  gain  a  tem- 
porary popularity  from  their  novelty,  or  even  their  extravagance,  and  always  produce, 
too,  a  partial  efFed  upon  condu6l,  they  ought  to  be  refiitcd.  Accordingly,  to  the 
credit  of  our  own  country,  the  felfifli  fyftein  was  fuccefsfully  combated  by  men  of 
hio-h  reputation  for  the  foundncfs  of  their  judgments,  and  the  precifion  of  their  rea- 
foning  ;  and,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  in  vindicating  thofe  moral  fenti- 
ments, which  are  beautifully  faid  to  form  "  the  party  of  mankind  againfl  vice  and 
"  diforder  it's  common  enemy;"  equal  abilities  were  exerted  with  equal  zeal,  by 
writers,  whofe  fentiments  upon  the  abftrufer  points  of  theology,  as  connc(fted  with 
raetaphyfics,  were  wholly  difcordant.  "  That  we  are  made  as  much  for  fociety,  an<l 
"  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  as  to  take  care  of  our  own  health  :  that  felfifh- 
"  nefs  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  felf-love  :  that  felf-love  may  mingle  and  even 
"  co-operate  with  benevolence  :  that  our  fympathy  with  others  arifes  from  the  very 
"  conftitution  of  our  nature,  and  not  from  any  views  of  perfonal  advantage  c  that  we 
"  feel  a  plcafure  in  doing  good  to  others,  beeaufe  we  love  them,  but  do  not  love  them 
for  the  fake  of  that  pleafure  :"  thefc  arc  truths,  not  very  foon  to  be  diflurbed  by 
the  reftlcflhefs  of  innovation,  or  undermined  by  the  craftincfs  of  fcepticifm.  The 
danger,  ive  have  to  apprehend,  proceeds  from  another  quarter. 

In  a  country  not  very  diftant,  theories  of  more  or  Icfs  value,  and  with  greater  or  left 
ingenuity,  were  fome  time  ago  con(lru6led  for  the  improvement  of  fociety  :  and,   in 
the  progrcfs  of  fpcculations,  carried  on  with  a  glowing  and  impetuous  fpirit  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  certain  romantic  and  even  pernicious  notions  were  fiarted,  upon  the  powers  with 
which  wc  arc  fiu-nifiied,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we  are  bounden  to  promote,  by 
ciire6l  aims,  the  univerfal  good  of  the  fpecies.     How  far  the  advocates  for  thefe  opi- 
nions, may  have  been  fincere  and  confiltent  in  making  them  the  rule  o( public  mea- 
fures,  is  a  ])oint  quite  foreign  to  the  butinefs  of  this  day,  and,  I  muft  add,  to  iht  duties 
of  this  haUo".ved pJjce.     It  rather  becomes  us  to  remember,  that  the  new  doctrine  of 
univerfal  philanthropy  haS  found  its  way  to  our   own   country,   and  that  whatever 
changes  may  have  been  wrought  upon  it's  furface,   by  the  officioufncls  of  admirers,  or 
the  dexterity  of  copyifls,  it  ftill  retains  fo  much  of  it's  original  features,  as  to  remind 
us  whence  it  came,  and  to  give  us  an  intereft  in  confidering,  whither,  for  a  feafon  at 
Icaft,  it  HTay  fpread. 

If  the  peculiar  circumftiinces  of  the  times- ftould  induce  you  to  compare  the  felfifti 
with  the  philanthropic  fyflem,  as  the  latter  has  been  recently  taught,  you  will  find 
that  the  one  never  occafioned  fo  much  mifchief  as  it  feemcd  to  threaten,  and  that  the 
other  will  be  produflise  of  lefs  good  than  it  promifcs,  accompanied  by  a  long  and  por- 
tentous train  of  evils,  which  had  been  negligently  overlooked,  or  infidiouily  difguifed 
by  it's  panegyrifts.  The  felfiflj,  indeed,  on  it's  firft  approach,  repels  and  feares  us 
with  the  flernnefs  of  it's  appearance  ;  it  gives  an  inftantaneous  alarm  to  all  the  ccn- 
tinels,  which  fclf-refpe<5l,  as  the  ally  of  virtue,  has  placed  around  the  heart;  it  fullics 
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the  general  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  even  fclfifhoefs,  landing  ngliaft  at  the  fuppofcd 
extent  of  her  own  domain,  would,  for  the  mOmcnt,  be  content  to  hold  a  divided  em- 
pire with  her  more  amiable  rival.  But  the  philanthropic  wears  a  more  engagingl 
form  :  it  announces  it's  pretcnfions  in  a  milder  tone :  by  a  tlioufand  fecrct  fpclls,  it 
wins  over  to  it's  purpofes  our  vanity  and  our  credulity,  and  from  the  fervicc  in  which 
our  afFe6tions  are  ufually  engaged,  it  would  decoy  them  away,  by  opening  to  us  the 
profpecft  of  far  mightier  atcbicvements,  to  be  followed  by  a  richer  harveft  of  glory  to 
ourfclvcp,  and  a  fidler  tide  of  happincfs  difFufctl  among  our  fellow- creatures. 

From  many  of  the  baneful  effects  which  the  fclfidi  might  pi-.iduce,  the  authority  of 
public  law  protects  the  public  welfare;  and  the  crimes  to  which  it  might  incite  us, 
(all  within  the  reach  of  dcdnitions  and  rules.  Bur,  in  the  motives  by  which  the  phi- 
lanthropifl:  is  impelled,  the  kind  afl'edions  may  be  fo  writhed  around  theunfocial  :  in 
the  charadtcr  of  his  actions,  the  freaks  of  abfurdity  may  be  fo  blended  with  the 
outrages  of  wickcdnefs  :  in  their  confequcnces,  evil  may  have  fuch  an  allov  from  con- 
comitant good,  that,  if  our  common  fenfc  did  not  revolt  from  the  incongruous  mafs, 
fcarccly  any  judicial  or  even  intellectual  proeefs  could  feparatc  aftc6tation  from  hypo- 
crify,  dclufion  from  malignity,  that  which  defcrves  only  contempt  or  pity  from  that 
which  calls  aloud  for  reprobation.  j 

Do  you  afk  what  has  led  me  into  this  train  of  rcfledion  ?  I  anfwer,  the  words  of  the 
text,  in  which  we  are  commanded  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  ejpectally  unto  them 
"  who  arc  of  the  houfehold  of  faith  :"  for,  the  fpirit  of  the  firfl;  propofition  has  been 
violated  by  thofe  who  inlift  moft  firenuoufly  on  the  letter;  and  the  juflncfs  of  the 
fecond  has  been  obliquely  controverted,  or  obfcurely  and  rtludtantly  admitted.  Thnt 
text,  however,  like  many  other  paflages  in  Scripture,  has  the  fubltancc,  without  the 
form,  of  genuine  philofophy.  In  language  that  is  obvious  to  every  underllanihng,  it 
exhibits  the  rel'ult  of  the  moll  minute  analyfis  that  can  be  given  of  our  faculties  and 
duties,  as  foeial  beings.  It  contains  all  that  is  pradlicablc  in  the  docTrine  of  general 
benevolence,  and  all  that  is  required  of  us  indifpcnfably  in  the  cxercifc  of  that  which  is 
particular.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  obfcrvc,  that  the  words  "  let  us  do  good"  will 
not  convey  to  you  entirely  what  the  Apoftlc  meant.  The  original  exprefliou  implies 
not  merely  "  let  us  ^/-j  good,"  but,  "  let  us  work  and  labour  in  doing  it,"  Icyxtiui'jx 
TO  'ayaSok ;  and  to  the  ufc  of  that  cxpreilion  St.  Paul  may  have  been  led  by  the  pre- 
ceding imagery,  where  he  had  faid  that  "  what  a  man  fowcth,  that  dial  1  he  reap  ;" 
that  "  he  who  fowcth  unto  the  Spirit,  fliall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  cvcrlafting;"  that 
'•  in  due  feafon  we  fliall  reap,  if  wc  faint  not."  The  metaphors,  you  fee,  have  a  firon'r 
rcfcniblance,  and  are  drawn  from  a  common  fource.  As  to  the  import  of  the  text, 
nothing  can  be  more  jult  than  the  condition  laid  down  by  the  ApoUle  :  '  let  us  la- 
*'  hour  in  doing  good,  as  we  have  opportunity  :" — nothing  more  compiehenlive  than 
the  precept,  let  the  good  be  done  "  unto  all  men  :" — nothing  more  proper  than  the 
preference  which  is  efpccially  given  to  "  them,  who  arc  of  the  houfehold  of  faith." 
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III  the  further  profecution  ofthe  fubjedls  which  the  text  has  fiiggcftcd  to  us,  I  fhall 
firft  examine  how  far,  by  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  circumflances  of 
human  life,  the  principles  of  particular  and  univerfal  benevolence  are  compatible  ; 
and,  fecondlv,  I  (hall  make  fome  obfcrvations  upon  the  charitable  inftitulion  over  which 
you  prefidc. 

Againft  the  union  of  our  fpceies  into  one  community,  where  the  a6\ion  of  every 
])art  would  vifibly  and  immediately  afFe6t  the  whole,  innumerable  barriers  are 
])Iaced  by  mountains,  deferts,  or  feas  :  by  difFerences  in  climate,  foil  and  fpecch  : 
in  phyfical  wants;  in  traditional  cuftoms,  civil  inflitutions,  religious  opinions,  intcl- 
IcdUial  purfuits,  manual  employments,  and  all  the  various  and  prominent  circurr>- 
ftances  which  difiinguifli  one  nation  from  another.  The  inconvenienciesarifing  from 
this  diverfity  may  be  diminifhed,  and  the  benefits  (for  benefits  there  arc)  may  be  mul- 
tiplied by  mutual,  but  limited  intcrcourfe  ;  and  it  defcrves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
ambition  of  conquerors  and  the  wifdom  of  legiflators  have  ufually  paid  fome  regard  to 
thcfc  local  difiindlions,  whether  natural  or  moral.  When,  therefore,  we  fpeak  about 
the  community  of  mankind,  wc' ufe  the  language  rather  of  rhetorical  ornament,  than 
of  philofophical  precifion  ;  and  were  fuch  a  community  recommended  on  the  plea  of 
giving  a  wider  fcope  to  the  cxcrcifc  of  our  benevolent  afFcdlions,  and  a  more  abundant 
fupply  to  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow-creatures,  1  fhould  adopt  the  reafoning.  which  a 
great  writer  of  antiquity  employed  againft  an  imaginary  republic,  where  all  children 
were  to  be  confidcrcd  as  equally  related  to  all  citizens.  "  In  fuch  a  flatc,"  he  argues, 
"  the  principle  ofafFcflion  would  be  diluted,  and,  as  it  were,  watery,  where  the  father 
''  could  not  fay,  my  child,  nor  the  child,  my  father  :  for  as  a  little  fwect  mingled  with 
"^  much  water  makes  the  whole  mixture  taftelefs,  fo  would  the  relation  arifing  from 
"  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of  thcfe  names,  become  weak  and  imperceptible."  What 
filial  or  parental  afl'cdtion  would  have  been  in  the  commonwealth  of  Plato,  that  would 
our  benevolent  afli'eiSlions  be,  diflufed  equally  to  all,  if  "  all  people,  nations  and  lan- 
"  guages"  were  gathered  together  with  the  name  of  one  fociety,  and  under  the  regiv- 
lations  neceflary  to  keep  it  one. 

But  the  moral  obligations  of  men  cannot  be  fi  retched  beyond  their  phyfical  powers. 
Here  then  a  quefiion  arifcs,  whether  according  to  the  prefcnt  conftitution  of  things, 
we  can  be,  in  any  fenfe  ofthe  words,  required  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men."  Probable 
it  is  that,  by  the  laws  of  aflociation,  the  elements  of  thofe  affe<?iions,  which  impel  us  to 
"  weep  with  them  who  weep,"  and  to  "  rejoice  with  them  who  rejoice,"  were  brought 
into  adlion  by  events  that  immediately  intercftcd  ourfclvcs — that  produced  our  own 
pleafurc,  or  removed  our  own  pain.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed  that  thefc  affec- 
tions, mingled  as  they  may  have  been  originally  with  other  confufed  fcnfations,  gra- 
dually put  on  a  more  definite  form,  and  become  diftin6t,  entire,  ultimate  perceptions, 
without  reierenee,  not  indeed  in  their  duties,  but  in  their  cflcnee  and  energies,  to  any 
other.  When  they  have  been  repeatedly  exereifed  by  correfpondent  and  appropriate 
cl'je<rts,  rcflcdtion  arifes,  and  is  followed  by  a  calm  ^(^z/t  of  univerfal  good,  accordino- 
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(o  the  fame  order  in  which  felf-iove,  or  tlie  cahn  dcfirc  of  our  own  good,  riiccecds 
thofc  gratifications  of  particular  appetites  and  afPc^lions,  which  arc  the  means  of  fat  is- 
fadlion  to  piirfclves.  Every  man,  in  all  probability,  has  felt  fomc  degree  of  univerlltr 
benevolence  thus  underftood.  Do  we  not  admire  the  exploits  which  fjiread  happincfs 
among  our  feliow-creatures  in  the  ages  that  arc  paft  ?  Do  we  not  love  the  exalted  wif- 
dom  and  heroic  virtue  of  thofe  who  atchieved  them  ?  Do  we  not  approve,  and,  in 
fome  meafurc,  even  partake  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  {hared  in  their  aufpicious  effe61s  ^ 
When  we  read  of  laws  and  inftitutions  fucccfsfully  cftabliOied  for  the  public  good,  in 
any  foreign  kingdom,  do  we  never  experience  more  than  the  cold  r.lTent  of  our  judg- 
ment ?  During  the  "  ideal  prcfcnce"  of  theobjedls,  do  we  not  foi"m  good  wifhes  towards 
them  ?  Do  we  not,  at  the  moment,  covet  a  fort  of  fellowfhip  with  them  ?  Do  not  our 
bofoms  throb  with  indignation  againft  the  ferocious  opprclfor  or  the  fanguinary  in- 
vader, who  would  difiurb  their  peace  ?  In  conformity,  then,  to  this  part  of  our  nature, 
which  takes  an  occafional  intcrcfl-  in  the  felicity  of  ftrangers,  we  are  commanded  by  St. 
Paul  to"  do  good  unto  all  men,"  and,  by  a  greater  than  St.  Paul,  to  "  loveourncighbour 
"  asourfelves  ;"  and  though,  in  the  cftimation  of  fome  men,  who,  according  to  the 
language  of  a  Father  of  the  Chrillian  church,  "  are  neither  altogether  aflccp  in  folly, 
"  nor  fufficicnlly  awake  in  the  true  light  of  the  underflanding,"  the  precept  of  our 
Lord  fhould  be  defcdlive  in  what  they  call  philofophical  accuracy,  fufficient  it  is  for 
every  pradlical  purpofc,  and  often  does  it  carry  the  dire&  and  plenary  force  of  obli- 
gation, for  the  benefit  of  the  very  perfons  recommended  to  us  in  fyfiems  of  univerfal 
philanthropy.  l\.  fo  far  includes  all  men,  that,  by  implication,  «<?  man  is  excluded.  For, 
"  who  is  my  neighbour  ?"  Every  man,  be  he  countryman  or  flranger,  in  fome  cir- 
cumftanecs.  What  is  the  ground  of  this  neighbourhood?  The  participation  of  a 
common  nature,  capble  of  pain  and  pleafure. 

Confider  the  cafe  of  him  who  had  "  fallen  among  thieves."  Hev.as  not  born  in 
the  fame  country  with  the  Samaritan.  He  did  not  altogether  profefs  the  fame  relijiion. 
His  perfonal  merit,  his  kindred,  and  his  employment  were  unknown.  Yet,  when  he 
was  in  diftrefs,  the  Samaritan  haftened  to  his  fuccour,  and  the  bleffed  Author  of  Chrif- 
tianity  has  juftificd  the  deed.  Had  he  been  born  in  any  other  country,  or  profetlcd 
any  other  religion,  flill,  by  the  unalterable  laws  of  naturc,hiselaim  to  relief  was  founded 
on  his  fufterings;  and  by  the  gracious  provifion  of  the  fame  nature,  compa'Tion  would 
have  kd  a  virtuous  rpe<5lalor  to  relieve  him.  The  feeiing  that  prompted  the  relief  is 
infeparable  from  the  mind  of  man.  The  ol'/iga/ion  requiring  it  arofe  in  flrict  con- 
formity with  the  text,  "  as  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men." 

Again,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mourit  it  is  faid,  "  Be  ye  pcrfe61,  even  as  your  Father 
"  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfedl."  But  in  what  does  this  pcrfedion  eonfill  ?  To  the 
Creator  of  the  univerfe  alone,  muft  belong  the  love  of  the  univerfe,  bccaufc  to  the  care 
of  the  univerfe  his  omnipotence  only  is  equal.  We  muft  look,  then,  for  fome  other 
fignification  of  the  words,  and  the  context  v.iil  fupply  it.     Our  bcntvoltnce  muft  be 
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promifciions.  It  mu(T  extend  lo  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  like  the  benevolence  of 
that  Being  "  r.ho  canfcth  the  ilin  to  fliine,  and  the  rain  to  dctcend  "on  thcjull.,"  and 
"  on  the  unjuft,"  To  all  men  we  mufl;  ^/o  jnflly.  We  mud,  alio,  love  mercy,  and  of 
imcrcy  it  is  the  peculiar  attribute  to  benefit  thofe  who  may  not  defcrve  our  moral  ap- 
probation. We  mufl  love  not  only  "  thofe  who  love  us,"  for  this,  the  perfons  to  whom 
our  Lord  upon  another  occafion  addrefTed  himfclf,  admitted;  but  thofe  "  who  hate  us," 
and  this  they  denied  or  at  leaft  doubted;  and,  what  we  are  thus  dircdled  to  do  as  our 
duty,  we  arc  qualified  to  do  by  our  afFcdlions — by  the  pity  which  precedes  forgivcncfs, 
and  by  the  good-will  which  generally  follows  it.  But  thus  to  do  good,  requires  the 
flrongeft  exertions.  We  muft  grapple  with  our  refentment,-  ere  we  can  do  good  to 
thofe  who  injure  us  ;  and  the  good  lb  done  is  confidered  by  all  moraiifts,  as  the  furefl. 
indication  of  a  virtuous  difpofition,  and  as  the  bcfl  fecurily  for  that  estenfive  benevo- 
lence which  forwards,  as  occafion  may  require,  the  interefts  of  all  mankind.  The  pre- 
cepts of  Chrifiianity,  then,  have  a  marked  fuperiority  over  the  tedious  and  intricate 
rules  of  modern  theories.  They  teach  what  is  intelligible, — they  enjoin  what  is  prac- 
ticable,— they  do  not  make  the  moral  worth  of  the  fufFerer  the  folc,  nor  in  all  cafes, 
even  the  chief  meafure  of  his  right  to  fuccour.  They  do  not  flrain  or  relax  the  fprings 
of  our  particular  affedlions,  but  direct  them  in  their  proper  tone  towards  their  proper 
objedis.  They  do  not  bewilder  and  annoy  our  minds  by  throwing  compafiion,  or 
gratitude,  or  clemency  into  an  hypothetical  ftate  of  variance  with  julticc.  They  admit 
the  principle  of  loving  thofe  by  whom  we  ^r^  loved,  and  they  enforce  the  diftin6l,  and 
certainly  not  inferior,  [)rinciple  of  extending  a  portion  of  that  love  to  thofe,  by  whom 
we  are  "  defpitefully  vexed  and  pcrfecuted." 

Now  whether  we  confider  univerfal  benevolence  as  a  quality  of  nature,  or  a  principle 
of  aflion,  it  is  highly  expedient  for  us  not  to  mifunderfiand  it's  properties  or  it's  office. 
I  admit,  and  I  approve  of  it,  as  an  emotion  of  which  general  happinefs  is  the  caufe, 
but  not  as  a  pafiion,  of  which,  according  to  the  ufual  order  of  human  affairs,  it  could 
often  be  the  objedt.  I  approve  of  it  as  a  difpofition  to  wifli,  and,  as  opportunity  may 
occur,  to  defirc  and  do  good,  rather  than  harm,  to  thofe  with  whom  we  are  quite  un- 
connected. I  approve  of  it  as  a  capacity  fometimes  to  receive  uneafinefs  from  their 
pains,  and  fatisfadlion  from  their  joys;  but  an  uneafinefs  and  a  fatisfa6lion  dw  lefs  fre- 
<]uent,  Icfs  intenfe,  lefs  permanent  than  the  uneafinefs  and  fatis(a6lion  u-hich  we  fecJ 
for  thofe  around  us,  and  by  which  weareftimulated  toadt,  as  we  feel,  in  their  behalf, 

"  A  man,"  fays  the  Author  of  Ecclefiaftes,  "  cannot  find  what  is  done  under  the 
*'  fun,  though  he  labour  to  feck  it  out ;  yea,  though  a  wife  man  think  to  know  it,  yet 
"  helball  not  be  able  to  find  it."  Nature  therefore  preferved  her  ufual  economy  and 
tifual  kindnefs,  when  Ibe  did  not  fubjedl  us  to  any  exquifite  or  habitual  anxiety  for  an 
objc6l  to  indiftiniSt,  fo  huge,  fo  far  furpafling  our  powers  of  exertion  and  even  appre- 
hcnfion  as  univerfal  good.  As  an  aggregate  of  blcflings  it  is  indeed  fccurcd  by  the 
-aggregate  efforts  of  individuals;  juft  as,   in  the  artificial  divifion  of  labour,  througb  a 
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large  and  complicated  fyflcm,  he  that  attentively  performs  the  tafk  allotted  to  himfclf 
takes  the  fiircfl  method  of  contributing  mod  amply  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole.  But, 
if  this  be  the  cafe,  why  fhould  we  flirink  from  acknowledging  that  our  affedtions  arc 
generally  enfeebled  bycxpanfion,  and  invigorated  by  compreffion  1  The  final  caufe 
of  this  difference  is  ai)parcnt,  for  the  confequences  of  our  adtions,  fo  far  as  the  know- 
ledge of  them  may  be  nccefliiry  to  direct  the  judgment  or  excite  the  will,  ordinarily 
lie  within  a  narrow  compafs,  and  in  fuch  adtions  we  are  ordinarily  engaged. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  look,  fometimes  with  jealoufy,  and  fometimes  with 
contempt,  upon  the  projects  of  men  whofe  minds  have  not  been  matured  by  long 
practice  or  deep  wifdom,  for  advancing  the  welfare  even  of  a  nation  ;  and  fhould  any 
adventurer  ferioufly  propofc  by  his  own  folitary  endeavours,  to  render  any  immediaU 
fervice  to  the  whole  fpecies,  the  glaring  extravagance  of  his  attempt  would  harldy  be 
expiated  by  the  pofUble  purity  of  his  motives.  We  fhould  condemn  him  for  folly  ;  we 
fhould  fufpedt  him  of  vanity  ;  we  fhould  advife  him  to  diftinguifh  between  the  vigour 
of  enterprize  and  the  hardincfs  of  infatuation;  w-e  fliould  entreat  him  to  exchange 
fmgularity  for  common  fenfe  ;  we  fhould  think  it  better  for  him  to  "  wrap  even  ten 
"  talents  in  a  napkin,"  than  to  lavilli  only  one  without  the  fmallefl  chance  of  advantage. 

To  mc  it  appears  that  the  modern  advocates  for  univerfal  philanthropy  have  fallen 
into  the  error  charged  upon  thofe  who  arc  fafcinated  by  a  violent  and  extraordinary 
fondnefs  for  what  a  celebrated  Author  calls  "  fome  moral  fpecies."  Some  men,  it  has 
been  remarked,  are  hurried  into  romantic  adventures  by  their  excefilvc  admiration  of 
fortitude.  Others  are  adiuatcd  by  a-headftrong  zeal  for  ditfeminating  the  true  reli- 
gion. Hence,  while  the  only  properties,  for  which  fortitude  or  zeal  can  be  cfleemed^ 
are  fcarccly  difccrnible,  from  the  enormous  bulkinefs  to  wdiich  they  arc  fvvollcn,  the 
ends,  to  which  alone  they  can  be  direcflcd  ufcfuUy,  are  overlooked  or  defeated.  The 
public  good  is  impaired  rather  than  encreafcd,  and  the  claims  that  other  virtues  equally 
obligatory  have  to  our  notice,  are  totally  difregardcd.  Thus,  too,  when  any  dazzling 
phantoms  of  univerfal  pliilanthro[)y  have  fcizcd  our  attention,  the  objcdls  that  formerly 
engaged  it,  thrink  and  fide.  All  confulerations  of  kindred,  friends  and  countrymen,, 
drop  from  the  mind,  during  the  firuggles  it  makes  to  grafpthe  colleciive  intcrefls  of 
the  fpecies  ;  and  when  the  atfociation  that  attached  us  to  them  has  been  ditiblvcd,  the 
notions  we  have  formed  of  their  comparative  infignificauce  will  prevent  them  from  re- 
covering, I  do  not  fay  any  hold  whatfocver,  but  XXvMjlroiig  and  hijihig  hold  they  once 
had,  upon  our  conviction  and  our  feelings.  Univerfal  benevolence,  fliould  it,  from  anv 
flrangc  combination  of  circumllances,  ever  become  pallionate,  will,  like  every  other 
pallion,  "  jullify  itfclf:"  and  the  importunity  of  its  demands  to  obtain  a  hearing,  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  weakncfs  of  it's  caufe.  But  what  arc  the  confequences  ?  A 
perpetual  wrefiliug  for  victory  between  the  refinements  of  fophi (try,  and  the  remon- 
firances  of  indignant  nature — the  agitations  of  fcoret  didruft  in  opinions,  which  gain 
few  or  no  profclytcs,  and  feelings  which  excite  lilllc  or  no  fytTipathy — theneglccl  of  all 
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the  iifual  duties  by  which  focial  life  is  prefcrved  or  adorned  ;  and  in  the  purfuit  of  other 
duties  which  are  unufiialand  indeed  imaginar}',  a  fiicceflion  of  airy  projedls,  eager  hopes, 
tumultuous  efforts  and  galling  difappointmcnts,  fuch,  in  truth,  as  every  wife  man 
forcfaw,  and  a  good  man  would  rarely  commiferate. 

Is  it  my  intention,  then  to  depreciate  the  propenfity  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men,"  in 
defiance  of  the  text  which  commands  us  to  labour  in  doing  it  ?  No.  I  mean  only  to 
ftate  what,  as  an  incentive  to  a6lion,  it  ought  to  be,  and  what,  as  a  part  of  our  nature, 
it  really  is  :  and  happy  were  it  for  thofe,  who  feem  to  be  the  loudefl  in  its  praife,  if 
ihcy  pradlically  fulfilled  the  purpofes  which  it  unqucftionably  is  (qualified  to  anfwer. 
As  a  calm  dcfirc  of  general  happinefs,  it  puts  us  on  our  guard  againft  the  filent  encroach- 
ments of  felf-Iovc,  or  the  calm  dclire  of  our  own  happinefs — it  afliUs  us  in  quelling 
the  fury  of  our  malignant  pallions — it  raifes  us  above  the  narrow  and  fordid  aims  of 
our  fclfifli  affe(9:ions — it  impels  us  to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  our  reafon,  when  em- 
ployed in  conlidering  by  what  means  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  may  be  moft 
cficdlually  fecured — it  attaches  us  to  thofe  means,  when  they  are  difcoveredj  for  the 
fake  of  the  end — it  facililatcs  and  regulates  the  operations  of  every  amiable,  but  more 
confined  afFc6lion,  which  may  be  fuited  to  particular  cafes,  and  which  produces  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  good,  and  diffufes  it  among  more  or  fewer  perfons,  according 
to  the  flation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed — 
it  diflipates  thofe  gloomy  views  of  human  follies  and  human  vices,  which,  by  frequent 
meditation  upon  them,  contrail  the  heart,  and  infufe  lurking  and  venomous  fentiments 
of  general  ill-will  towards  our  fpecies — it  incites  us  to  take  a  higher  plcafure,  in  con- 
templating the  brighter  fide  of  every  man's  charadler — his  talents,  his  attainments,  and 
his  virtues — it  prepares  us  for  "  doing  good  unto  all  men,  as  we  have  opportunity," 
without  impeding  us  in  our  attempts  to  do  it  unto  "  them  who  are  of  the  houfe- 
hold  ot  faith."'  Infiead  of  fcparating  us  from  thofe  who  are  nearer,  and  therefore  dearer 
to  us,  it  eventually  forms  a  clofer  union  between  them  and  ourfelves,  by  reprefenting 
them  to  us  as  parts  of  a  great  whole  cfiabliflicd  and  regulated  bv  a  common  Creator, 
for  the  common  purpofc  of  happinefs  to  all :  and,  whether  we  deliberate  before  we  a.&, 
or  reflccSt  after  we  havcaftcd,  it  gives  us  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  utility,  a  flronger 
love  for  the  moral  beauty  of  thofe  particular  affcclions,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
confciencc,  urge  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  peculiar  objedls.  If  the  modern 
philanthropies  mean  thus  much  only,  their  words  arc  at  a  difiance  from  their  opinions; 
if  they  mean  more, 'their  opinions  are  at  variance  with  facfs  :  and  I  leave  them  to  make 
their  own  choice,  between  ambiguity  and  errour. 

From  the  view  that  wc  have  hitherto  taken  of  the  fubjcft,  it  appears  that  God  hr;s 
indeed  "  made  us  lower  tlsan  the  angels."  But,  at  the  fime  time,  and  from  the  fame 
proofs,  it  farther  appears,  that,  if  we  acl  up  to  the  purpofes  for  which  we  are  made — if 
"  we  labour  in  doing  good  :" — if  we  do  it,  "  as'we  have  opportunity,"  both  unto 
Grangers,  and  "  unto  them  who  arc  of  the  houfchold  of  faith  ;"  it  is  the  intention  of 
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the  fame  God  to  "  crown  ns  with  glory  and  worfhip."  Such  are  the  diftatcs  of  un- 
pcrvcrtcd  rcafoii,  and  fuch  the  precepts  of  pure  religion. 

The  interefts  of  kindred,  of  friends,  of  bcnefadtors,  of  coiinti7mcn,  may,  I  grnnt,  be 
infuffieicnt  to  fill  the  capacious  mind  of  a  modern  fagc,  who  is  accuflomcd  to  be 
rapt  in  beatific  vifions  of  univerfal  benevolence,  to  gaze  upon  fome  ideal  archetype  of 
moral  perfc(!ilion,  as  men  of  old  fct  before  thcmfclvcs  the  image  of  confummate  elo- 
quence, and  to  j)ant,  rcllicfs  and  unfatisficd,  till  lie  hath  reached  the  "  fulnefs  of  the 
"  ftaturc"  of  the  man  of  ^w/l;/.  But  to  inferior  beings,  fuch  as  we  are,  a  more  con- 
fined f|jherc  of  nprency  may  not  fcem  inconfidcrable  ;  and  to  do  good  in  it,  "  as  we 
*'  have  opportunity,"  may  require  incefiiint  labour  in  the  acquifition  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge— in  the  cultivation  of  a  found  judgment — in  watchfulncfs  over  felf-love — in  re- 
fiftancc  to  paflion — and  in  the  habitual  cxercife  of  prudence,  fortitude,  juflice,  libera- 
lity and  mercy.  He  that  "  givcth  all  diligence"  to  attain  even  this  pittance  of  imper- 
fe6l  virtue,  may  have  little  to  dread  from  contraft  with  the  panegyrills  of  univerfal 
philanthropy;  and  he  will  be  content,  too,  with  the  impcrfc6l  reward  of  endearing 
regards  from  thofe  whom  he  loves — of  unfeigned  gratitude  from  thofe  whom  he  has 
endeavoured  to  fcrve — of  edeem  from  the  wife  and  good,  and  of  approbation  from  his 
own  heart.  At  all  events,  he,  in  my  cftimation,  is  a  better  citizcathan  they,  who 
brood  over  the  inconvenicncies,  while  they  flight,  and  teach  others  to  flight,  the  nu- 
meroits  awlfoiul  blcflings  of  focial  life.  He  is  a  better  rcligionift  than  they,  who  place 
the  merit  of  faith  in  a  vehement,  obflinatc,  and  ofientatious  prcdiletlion  for  unprofitable 
and  unintelligible  jargon,  or  who  find  no  criterion  of  piotv  fo  unequivocal,  as  the  rigid 
obftrvance  of  trifling,  irkfome,  and  debating  mummeries.  He  is  a  better  moralifl  than 
they,  who  would  turn  afide  the  (Ircam  of  our  benevolent  aflxdions  from  it's  wonted 
courfc — fcatter  it  abroad  over  a  wide  and  tracklefs  expanfe  of  furface,  where  it  never 
could  nourifh,  nor  even  penetrate  the  foil — or  force  it  up  into  thin  and  fleeting  vapours 
of  refinement,  from  which  it  feldom  would  defccnd  in  foft  and  gentle  dew^s  of  benefi- 
cence to  refrefli  the  weary — 

"  If  nature,  exchiims  the  immortal  Hooker,  fliould  intermit  her  courfcs,  and  leave, 
"  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  obfervation  of  her  own  laws — if  the  ccclcfiinl  fphere 
"  ftiould  forget  it's  wonted  motions — if  the  prince  of  the  light  of  heaven,  which  now 
"  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  it's  unwearied  courfc,  fhould,  as  it  were,  through  a  hin- 
"  guid  fiiintnefs,  begin  to  (land  and  to  red  himfcli" — if  the  moon  flionld  wander  from 
"  her  beaten  way,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  cvcrv  heavenly  in- 
*'  thunce,  and  the  fruits  thereof  pine  away — what  would  become  of  man  hinilelf, 
'•   whom  ihefe  things  do  now  fcrve  ?" 

And  t!ui3  wc  may  alk,  if  the  elements  which  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  moral  world 
fliould  be  diflblved — if  the  mother  could  forget  the  child  that  "  hanged  from  lur 
*'  breafls" — if  the  friend,  "  with  whom  we  took  fweel  counlel  together,"  Ihould  for- 
t'ake  us,  when  we  are  compelled  to  beg  our  daily  bread-^-if  thev.  to  whofe  fuccour  wc 
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ran  on  the  firft  fight  of  their  diftrefs,  and  poured  "  wine  and  oil  into  their  bleeding 
"  wounds,"  fhould  ponder,  ere  they  ftretch  forth  their  hands  to  refcue  us  from 
wretchednefs,  and  paufe,  left  peradventure  feme  other  human  being  might  be  found  a 
little  more  virtuous,  and  a  litde  more  miferabie  than  ourfelves — if  the  tears  of  the 
widow  and  the  cries  of  the  orphan  fhould  be  difregarded,  till  their  conduil  had  paflisd 
the  ordeal  of  fome  rigid  principle,  or  it  may  be  too,  of  fome  untoward  prejudice,  in 
thofe  before  whom  they  lie  proftrate — if  they  who  have  trodden  the  fame  foil  with  our- 
felves, fpoken  the  fame  language,  followed  the  famecuftoms,  enjoyed  the  fame  rights, 
obeyed  the  fame  laws,  bowed  before  the  fame  altar,  fliould  be  no  more  endeared  to  us 
than  other  men,  whofe  kindnefs  we  \\a.vt  never  experienced,  whofe  faces  we  have  never 
feen,  whofe  voices  we  have  never  heard — if  all  thefe  things  were  done  under  the  pre- 
tence of  fome  obligation,  which  ftern,  inflexible  juftice  lays  upon  us,  to  be  extreme  in 
marking  what  is  done  amifs,  and  to  weigh  every  aftion  of  man,  every  motive  toacl, 
every  confequence  ofadling,  in  the  balance  which  every  individual  may  fet  up  within 
his  own  bofom  for  adjufting  in  every  cafe  the  direfb  and  moft  efficacious  means 
to  promote  the  general  good — what  would  become  of  fociety,  which  parental  affec- 
tion, which  friendlhip,  which  gratitude,  which  coinpaflion,  which  patriotifm  do  now 
uphold  ?  how  changed  would  be  the  fcenes  around  us  ?  how  blunted  the  edge  of 
all  our  finer  afftftions  ?  how  fcanty  the  fum  of  our  happinefs  ?  how  multiplied  and 
embittered  the  fources  of  our  woe  ? 

But  between  fuch  a  ftate  as  philofophy  recommends,  and  that  in  which  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  has  placed  us,  there  is  fixed  a  gulph,  which  neither  our  focial  feelings, 
nor  our  fober  reafon  will  fufferusto  pafs  "into  regions  of  forrovv  and  doleful  fhades," 
where  love  and  mutual  confidence  can  never  dwell. 

The  ftoics,  it  has  been  faid,  were  more  fuccefsful  in  weakening  the  tender  affedions, 
than  in  animating  men  to  the  ftronger  virtues  of  fortitude  and  felf-command  ;  and 
poffible  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  our  modern  reformers  may  be  greater,  in  furnilhing 
their  difciples  with  pleas  for  the  negleft  of  their  ordinary  duties,  than  in  ftimulating 
their  endeavours  for  the  performance  of  thofe  which  are  extraordinary,  and  perhaps 
ideal.  If  indeed  the  reprefentations  we  have  lately  heard  of  univerfal  philanthropy 
ferved  only  to  amufe  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  approve  of  them,  and  to  communicate 
that  plcafure  which  arifes  from  contemplating  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  a  fa- 
vorite fubjecft,  we  might  be  tempted  to  fmile  at  them  as  groundlefs  and  harmlefs.  But 
they  tend  to  debafe  the  dignity,  and  to  weaken  the  efficacy  of  thofe  particular  affedlons, 
for  which  we  have  daily  and  hourly  occafion  in  the  events  of  real  life.  They  tempt 
us  to  fubftitute  the  eafe  of  fpeculation  and  the  pride  of  dogmatifm  for  the  toil  of  prac- 
tice. To  a  clafs  of  artificial  and  oftentatious  fentiments,  they  give  the  moft  dan- 
gerous triumph  over  the  genuine  and  falutary  diftates  of  nature.  They  delude  and 
inflame  our  minds  with  pharifaical  notions  of  fuperiour  wifdoin  and  fuperiour  virtue  ; 
and  what  is  the  worft  of  all,  they  may  be  ufcd  as  "  a  cloke  to  us"    for  infcnfibility 
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where  other  men  feelj    and  for  negligence  where  other  men  adl  with  vifible  and  iijeful^ 
though  limited^  effeft. 

Whether  we  are  induced  by  an  excefTive  zeal  for  religion,  or  by  a  fiippofed  profi- 
ciency in  philofophy,  "  to  think  more  highly  of  onrfelves  than  we  ought  to  think," 
and  "  to  feek  the  praife  of  men,"  by  affefting  to  be  righteous  over  much,  the  hauoh- 
tinefs  of  our  pretenfions  will  awaken  fufpicion  in  thofe  obfervers  who  have  founded 
moft  (kilfully  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  No,  fays  a  celebrated  writer  of  our 
own  country,  *'  I  will  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  \  rejeft  with  fcorn  that  proud 
"  tide  under  which  philofophers  conceal  an  equal  indifference  to  the  whole  human 
"  race."  Beware,  fays  a  foreign  writer,  whofe  original  and  fublime  genius  entitles 
him  to  a  hearing,  "  beware  of  thofe  cofmopolites,  who  deduce  from  books  the  far- 
"  fetched  obligations  of  univerfal  benevolence,  while  they  neglect  their  actual  duties 
"  to  thofe  who  are  around  them."  If,  to  the  decilion  of  thefe  enlightened  men,  be 
oppofed  the  example  of  Socrates,  who  called  himfelf  "  a  citizen  of  the  world,"  the 
objeftion  is  eafily  furmounted.  The  expreffion,  we  muft  obferve,  is  quoted  by  other 
writers,  not  to  flaken  our  adtivity  in  the  ordinar)^  duties  of  life,  but  to  (hew  that  un- 
merited exile  is  not  intolerable  to  a  virtuous  man.  Socrates  himfelf  did  not  lavifh  his 
time  in  vifionary  fchemes  for  the  immediate  good  of  that  large  commonwealth,  of  which 
he  incidentally  and  rhetorically  called  himfelf  a  member.  He  did  not  mifemploy  his 
talents  in  wily  infinuations,  or  declamatory  harangues,  to  the  difcredit  of  gratitude  or 
patriotifm.  He  obeyed  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  even  fought  in  its  defence.  He 
did  not  cherifh  the  unbounded  love  of  his  fpecies  fo  far,  as  to  experience  any  torpor 
in  the  feelings,  any  reludlance  towards  the  exertions,  any  difhruft  in  the  principles, 
v;hich  belong  to  our  particular  affections.  In  domeftic  life,  he  was  at  lead  irreproach- 
able, and  in  the  fentiments  of  good-will  and  the  interchange  of  good  offices  which 
charafterize  friendfliip,  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary. 

What  Socrates  pracftically  was,  and  even  more,  we  as  Chriftians  are  bounden  to  be. 
We  are  bounden  to  *'  love  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,"  and  to  confider  not  only  re- 
lations, friends,  and  countrymen,  but  ftrangcrs  and  enemies  as  invefted,  mofe  or  lefs, 
with  the  rights  of  men.  We  are  bounden  not  merely  to  wi(h,  but  to  labour,  "  as  we 
"  have  opportunity"  for  the  good  of  all  men.  So  we  are  bounden  to  do  by  the  moft 
plain  and  exprefs  law  ;  and  if  the  poxaer  of  doing  fo  were  not  given  us,  the  inlliiftion 
of  any  penalty  for  the  violation  of  that  law  implies  fuch  injuftice,  as  cannot,  without 
the  moft  fhocking  impiety,  be  afcribed  to  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world. 

From  the  foregoing  confidcrations  you  inay  perceive  what  general  benevolence,  or 
the  calm  dcfirc  of  "  doing  good  to  all  men"  really  is,  and  how  far  it  coincides,  and 
may  even  co-operate  with  our  particular  affections.  It  is,  however,  proper  for  me  to 
obferve  that  the  fame  principles,  upon  which  the  influence  of  any  of  thofe  affedtions 
may  be  defended  in  any  of  our  foeial  relations,  extend  their  authority  in  favour  of  them 
who  are  literally  "  of  the  houfehold  of  faith."     They  to  whom  the  precept  was  in  the 
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text  originally  addrefTed,  were  pcrfons  of  obfcure  ftations,  and  fcanty  fortunes.  Spurned 
by  the  Gentiles  and  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  they  had  no  refuge, but  in  the  pity,  no  re- 
fources  but  in  the  contributions  of  their  Chriftian  Brethren,  who  were  thcmfelves  poor, 
and  therefore  could  not,  without  effort,  adminifter  relief.  But  while  the  minds  of  all 
were  fraught  with  a  warm  and  grateful  fcnfe  of  their  recent  efcape  from  the  crrours  of 
polytheifm,  and  of  their  admiffion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  purefi  and  moft  encourag- 
ing truths,  no  topic,  furely,  could  be  more,  feafofiahle  than  the  conncdlion  in  which 
they  flood  with  their  Brethren  of  the  Chriflian  houfehold,  and  with  Chrift  their  com- 
mon head.  The  obligations  which  then  lay  on  the  poor  to  aflift  the  neceffitous,  can- 
not be  weakened  by  the  greater  wealth  of  thofe  among  whom  Chriflianity  is  now  pro- 
fefled  :  and,  therefore,  without  violating  the  benevolent  feelings  which  intereft  you  for 
other  moral  relations,  we  may  infill  upon  the  peculiar  attention  that  is  due  to  men,  as 
heirs  of  the  fame  religious  promifes,  and  even  members  of  the  fame  national  church. 

That  our  religion,  as  well  as  our  country,  fhould  fometimes  be  a  ground  for  pre- 
ference, will  not  be  difputcd  by  the  philofophers  who  contend  that  "  in  the  partiality 
"  we  feel  for  our  remoter  kindred  and  our  acquaintance,  there  is  always  implied  a  rc- 
'■'  lation  of  fentiment — that  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly  into  their  conceptions,  and, 
"  that  our  imagination  pafling  from  felf,  which  is  ever  intimately  prcfent  with  us,  runs 
"  finoothly  along  the  connexion,  and  conceives  with  full  fympathy  the  perfon  who  is 
"  nearly  related  to  felf." 

Now,  in  the  propenfity  of  men  to  form  themfelvcs  into  religious  clafles — in  their 
eagernefs  about  profelytes,  and  their  hatred  of  apoflates — in  their  willingnefs  to  fur- 
render  nearly  any  rights,  and  to  renounce  nearly  any  opinions,  fooner  than  thofe  which 
are  connefled  with  their  religion — in  the  fury  of  the  pcrfecutor,  and  the  patience  of 
the  martyr,  the  ftrength  of  the  religious  fpirit  is  equally  confpicuous.  However  we 
may  try  to  conceal  the  fail  from  others,  or  even  from  ourfelves,  that  fpirit  enters,  more 
or  lefs,  into  almoft  all  our  attachments  and  averfions — it  mingles  not  merely  with  the 
prejudices  of  early  education,  but  the  habits  of  maturer  age — it  influences,  in  fomc 
degree,  our  opinions,  upon  fubjedls  of  public  as  well  as  private  life:  and  though.re- 
fleftion  does  correal,  and  ought  to  corred  it's  excefs,  yet,  an  acute  obferver  will  ge- 
nerally find  fome  laudable  and  ufeful  qualities  in  thofe  attachments,  and  a  faithful 
monitor  will  be  unwilling  to  difturb  them.  Surprifed,  indeed,  ftiould  I  be,  not  at  the 
parfimony,  buttheinconfiftency  of  nature,  iffynipathy,  which  a6ls  fo  powerfully  upon 
other  and  flightcr  occafions,  fliould,  in  points  relating  to  religion,  be  quite  benumbed. 
Inexplicable  to  me  would  be  the  llru6lure  of  our  minds,  if  we  could  forget,  or,  if 
without  any  flrong  feeling  of  tendernefs  we  could  remember,  that  he,  who  now  calls 
upon  us  for  fuccour,  hath  met  us  again  and  again  in  the  fame  fan6luary — hath  fhared 
with  us  in  the  performance  of  the  fame  folemn  and  mod  plcafing  duties — hath  joined 
lis  in  the  fame  language,  and  at  the  fame  moment,  in  penitential  confeffion,  in  humble 
adoration,  in  fervent  thankfgiving — hath  at  the  fame  altar  commemorated  the  fuffcr- 
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ings  of  a  dying  Redeemer,  and  implored  in  the  fame  holy  name,  confohtion,  fupport, 
and  pardon,  from  the  fame  merciful  God.  Beit,  however,  remembered — and,  a  leflbn 
it  is,  which  at  this  eventful  crills  cannot  be  inculcated  too  earneftiy,  that  the  very  fame 
circumftance  which  gives  a  quicker  and  fuller  cffe<St  to  our  benevolence  when  it  is 
guided  by  an  adightened  confcience,  may  produce  the  molt  fatal  mifchicfs,  if  our 
mind>  be  inflamed  with  zeal,  deluded  by  fanaticifm,  or  hardened  by  fuperftition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  func  jiifi  balance  of  the  focial  aftedlions  which  throws  the  greater 
part  of  their  force  towards  thent  who  are  more  immediately  "  of  the  houfehold  of  faith," 
will  alfo  incline  us  to  cherith  fentiments  of  good  will  towards  others  who  belong  to  it 
more  remotely. 

Confider — ye?,  I  bcfeechyou  as  Protcflants  to  confider  very  ferioufly,and  very  thank- 
fully, the  wide  difterence  between  your  fituation,  and  that  of  the  firll  converts  to 
Chriflianity.  'Ihey  lived  among  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  populace,  who  "  bad 
"  changed  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image"  made  like  to  corruptible  man — 
among  learned  fcoffers  who  denied  the  eternal  power  of  the  Godhead, or  who  knowing 
God  to  hcy  "  glorified  him  not  as  God" — among  whole  nations  "  given  up  to  vile  af- 
"  fc(51ions;"toall  "filthinefsand  fupcrfluity  of  naughtincfs  ;"to  that  "  reprobate  mind," 
which  not  only  was  eager  in  doing  evil,  but  "  had  pleafure  in  them  that  did  it."  Yct^ 
the  Apofllc  commands  the  Galatians  to  do  good  even  to  fueh  finners. 

More  tlian  this.  He  that  had  created  fuch  finners,  fpared  them;  for  "thine  they 
"  were,  O  Lord  !"  thou  Judge  and  "  Lover  of  Souls." 

But  in  that  happy  fiate  ofiu)proved  religion  and  extended  civilization,  the  bleillngs 
of  which  you  fliare,  many,  who  may  not  be  tvholly  with  you,  arc  not,  therefore,  fiercely 
and  corruptly  againftyou.  They  invefiigate,  they  believe,  they  may  fomctimes  doubt 
after  invcfiigation,  as  we  ourfclves  may  fnmetimes  believe  without  it.  But  thev  do 
not,  in  this  country  at  lead,  iiifult  our  underftandings  and  our  feelings  with  the  effron- 
tery of  the  libertine,  the  arrogance  of  the  feofter,  or  the  fell  impiety  of  the  blafphemcr. 
Diffident  they  arc  and  humble,  where  the  knight-errant  of  atheifm  rejc<5ls  indifcrimi- 
natcly  and  undauntedly.  They  arc  filcnt  where  he  clamours  rudely.  Thcv  blulTi 
when  he  dogmatizes,  and  they  fhudder  when  he  reviles.  By  fuch  enquirers  then  no 
(iiares  will  be  laid  for  credulity  ;  no  encouragement  holden  out  to  ralhnefs  ;  no  pallia- 
tives fpread  over  the  foulnefs  and  deformity  of  vice ;  no  obje<5lions  pullied  tbrwarj 
that  can  aflront  the  authority^  or  evea  wound  the  delicacy  of  real  virtue.  As  to  dif- 
j)uted  points  in  religion,  Chriflianity  itfelf,  we  muft  be  aware,  is  no  longer  taught  by 
infpircd  Apoftles ;  it  is  no  longer  confirmed  by  figns  from  heaven  ;  it  is  fubje<51ed, 
like  every  other  quefiion  concerning  the  moral  government  of  God,  to  the  examination 
of  unprejudiced  reafon  ;  it  contains  much  to  employ  our  fagacity,  our  iudulhy,  our 
caution,  and  our' candour ;  and  from  oppofition  it  has  ultimately  nothing  to  fcar,  be- 
caufc  "  ;/  is  founded  OH  a  rock.'"  But,  if  upon  topics  moft  interefting  to  them  as  ra- 
tional creatures,  men  fliould  alFcrt  peaceably  and  cxercifc  honeflly  the  right  of  ufing 
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their  reafon  to  explore  what  is  truth,  fhall  it  be  faid  that  as  fenfitive  or  focial  creatures 
they  forfeit  every  other  right — that  when  hungry,  they  (hould  not  be  fed — ^that 
when  naked,  they  fliould  not  be  clothed — that  in  adverfity,  they  fhould  not  be  re- 
lieved ;  or  that  in  affliction,  they  fliould  not  be  comforted  ?  We  who  "  Jearch  the 
"  Scriptures,"  as  well  as  profefs  our  faith  in  them,  "  have  not  fo  learned  Chrifr,"  nei- 
ther fhall  we  throw  fuch  a  "  ftumbJing-block"  in  the  way  of  our  brethren.  No  affi- 
ance, wc  hold,  in  the  diligence  or  impartiality  of  our  own  enquiries — no  convidtion 
as  to  the  truth  or  importance  of  our  own  opinions — no  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  eru- 
dition or  fuperior  acutenefs  can  authorize  us  to  ceafe  from  looking  upon  them  as  admit- 
ted, together  with  ourfelves,  into  the  great  houfehold  of  fociety — canjuftify  us  in  doing 
them  the  fmaUeft/w;;«  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  this  church,  or  that  fe<5t — can 
abfolve  us  for  one  moment  from  the  obligation  to  do  them  good,  "  as  we  have  oppor- 
"  tunities  for  doing  it."  After  patient,  difpaffionate,  and  above  all,  Jerioiis  refearch, 
whatfoever  difficulties  they  may  be  lefsable  to  folve  than  others  have  been,  in  the  doc- 
trines, or  perhaps  the  evidences  of  revelation,  ftill,  in  the  facred  and  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  all  religion — in  the  belief  of  an  almighty  and  omnifcient  Creator — in  the  ado- 
ration of  his  attributes — in  reverence  for  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  Son — in 
folicitudeto  difcover,  and  promptnefs  to  obey  his  will — in  a  fcnfe  of  gratitude  for  his 
favour,  and  dependence  ii])on  his  providential  care — in  the  hope  of  final  retribution 
from  his  juflice,  and  forgivenefs  from  his  mercy,  they  do — and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  our 
own  falvation  that  we  treat  them  as  if  they  do  not,  belong  to  the  houfehold  of  God. 

I  proceed,  in  the  lad  place,  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the  Inftitutions  over" 
which  you  prefidc. 

We  live  at  a  period,  when,  amidit  the  din  of  fupcrficial  cavillers,  and  the  vanity  of 
prefumptuous  empirics,  there  arc  men,  who,  with  the  very  purelt  intentions,  would 
enquire,  not  only  into  the  proofs  of  fpeculative  opinions,  but  the  pra6lical  tendency  of 
public  inftitutions,  fuch  asthofcyou  now  commemorate.  Senfibleyou  mufl  be,  that 
objections  fan6tioned  by  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  feiotifts,  too  indolent  for  detail,  or  too  precipitate  for  difcrimination.  Sorry  you 
would  be,  that  the  good  you  intend  fhould  be  "  evil  fpoken  of,"  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  the  credit  of  thefe  Charities  may  be  afFedted  by  the 
ftridtures  of  a  late  celebrated  Foreigner,  who  had  deeply  explored  the  true  feience  of 
politics,  and  was  fincerely  attached  to  the  befl  interefts  of  humanity.  I  mean  Mr. 
Turgot,  Miniftcrto  Louis  XVI. 

The  firft  circumftance  I  would  offer  to  your  notice  is,  that  thefe  Hofpitals  were 
eredled  foon  after  the  reform  of  that  religion  which,  till  very  lately,  prevailed  among 
Mr.  Turgot's  countiymen,  and  from  the  abufes  of  which  arofe  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils  that  feem  to  have  ftruck  more  forcibly  his  penetrating  and  benevolent  mind. 

After  the  fubverfion  of  popery,  the  poor,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  an 
extenfive,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,    I  grant,  an  exceffive  prote£lion  from  the  religious 
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houfcs,  were  fudclcnly  deprived  of  all  fiiceour  from  them:  and  to  provide  fome  effec- 
tual alleviation  of  their  llifFerings  was  the  chief  piirpofe  of  thefe  foundations.  Had  it 
been  Mr.  Turgot's  good  fortune  to  witnefs  in  his  own  country  fueh  a  temperate  re- 
form in  eeclcfialtical  eflabliflimcnts  as  our  forefathers  cfTecled,  fo  many  happy  confe- 
qucnces  flowing  from  it  as  we  ourfelves  have  experienced,  fo  many  rcftraints  thrown 
upon  the  fury,  and  fo  many  corredtives  applied  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Prince  who  fa- 
voured it,  fo  much  lenity  mingled  with  jullice,  fo  much  jullicc  admitted  into  policy, 
fo  much  policy  employed  in  the  caufe  of  literature  and  piety,  fo  much  regard  to  lenity, 
jufiice,  policy,  literature,  and  piety  prefcrved  in  the  perilous  convulfions  of  change,  he 
might  have  felt  that  convidtion  to  his  wifdom,  and  that  gratification  to  his  humanitv, 
which  we  ought  to  feel  to  our  own. 

Be  this  as  it  m;iy,  I  muft  refufe  my  afTent  to  this  great  writer,  when  he  aflerts  that, 
"  there  is  not  one  which  would  f^and  the  tefl  of  enlightened  policy,"  and  when  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  this  af^ertion  is,  "  not  only  to  excite  an  averfion  to  new  foundations, 
"  but  to  deflroy  the  remains  of  what  he  thinks  our  fuperflitious  refpect  for  the  old." 
Fixing  then  upon  the  very  fpecific  points  which  he  has  himlelf  enumerated,  we  afk, 
can  it  be  faid  of  any  one  among  thefc,numerous  Inftitutions  that  it"  virtually  offers  a 
'•  prize  for  idlenefs,  and  the  diforders  refuiting  from  it  ?"  That  it  "  diminifhes  labour 
"  and  the  productions  of  the  earth  ?"  That  it  "  makes  a  void  in  the  wealth  of  a 
"  ftate,  and  throws  additional  burdens  upon  thcindulfrious  ?"  I  affirm  peremptorilv, 
that  no  fuch  tendency,  either  diredl  or  indiretf,  can  be  imputed  to  any  of  thefe  Hof- 
pitals — that  there  is  no  one  circumftance,  either  in  their  original  plan,  or  their  vifible 
adminiflration,  againft  which  fuch  a  charge  can  be  alledged  with  the  fainteft  colour- 
ing of  probability.  How  far  what  he  calls  "  a  frivolous  vanity"  may  have  adfuated 
the  founders,  is  a  queftion  upon  which  it  were  impoffible  to  decide,  without  a  deeper 
infight  than  he  had,  or  we  have,  into  the  heart  of  man.  We,  indeed,  are  concerned 
with  anions  rather  than  with  ntoUves.  Yet  the  probable  intentions  of  thofc  founders, 
if  we  ehufe  to  examine  them,  may  be  gathered  from  fadls:  from  the  fituation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  from  the  meafures  which  they  took,  and  from  the  correfpondence  ot" 
thofe  meafures  with  their  own  deliberate  and  repeated  profeffions  ;  and  when  you  con- 
fuler  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  poor,  who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  former 
relburccs,  you  will  admit  that  found  will;lom  concurred  with  Chriftian  compaflion  in 
fuggefting  the  provifions  that  were  made  for  their  benefit. 

No,  fays  our  writer  :  for,  "  in  all  foundations,  there  is  one  irremediable  defecft ;  the 
"  impoffibility  of  feeuring  their  execution."  How  fo  ?  "Zeal,"  it  feems,  docs  not 
"  communicate  itfelf  from  age  to  age,  and  there  is  no  community  that  does  not,  in  the 
"  end,  lofe  the  fpirit  it  fet  out  with."  Granted.  But  may  not  reflection  perpetuate  what 
zeal  began  ?  May  it  not  guide  us  fafely,  where  zeal  has  erred  ?  May  not  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  adting  up  to  the  fpirit,  rather  than  the  letter,  preferve  and  even  mul- 
tiply  the  benefits,  which  owed  their  rife  to  views  Ids  cxad  and  lets  enlarged  ?    Are 
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meh  become  quite  callous  to  the  dictates  of  benevolence  ?  Are  they  utterly  inattentive 
to  the  warnings  of  experience  ?  And  has  experience  pointed  out  any  eventual,  but 
unforefetn  inconvenience  fronri  thefc  Inflitutions,  which  they  who  prclide  over  them 
have  wanted  cither  the  good  fenfe  to  difcover,  or  the  honcfly  to  remove  ?  But  "  there 
"  is  no  fentiment,"  we  hear  farther,  "  that  is  not  blunted  by  cuftom,  and  familiarity 
"  with  the  obje6ts  which  excite  it."  Be  it  fo.  Can  a  philofopher,  however,  be  ig- 
norant, that  in  the  wonderful  texture  of  the  human  mind,  the  ends  of  virtue  are  fc- 
curcd  by  another  and  moft  ufefui  property  of  our  nature  ?  Has  not  Butler,  with  his 
ufual  acutenefs.  informed  us,  that  "  practical  habits  are  ftrcngthcncd,  butpatrivc  habits 
"  weakened  by  repetition  ?"  That  "  active  principles,  at  the  very  time  they  are  lefs 
"  lively  in  perception,  are  wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  chara6ter, 
"  and  become  more  efFe6tual  in  influencing  our  practice,  and,  therefore,  that  benevo- 
*'  lencc,  confidered  as  a  pradlical  principle,  will  ftrengthen,  and  acquire  a  greater  ap- 
*'  titude  to  affift  men,  even  while  we  are  lefs  aftb6led  by  the  mifcries  of  life  ?"  Is 
not  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  exemplified  in  your  Hofpitals,  where  a  very  acute 
fenfe  of  pity  would  often  defeat  the  {kill  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  mott  beneficially  and 
meritorioufly  employed  in  the  art  of  healing  ? 

But  "  enthufiafm,"  fays  our  objeflor,  "  cannot  be  kept  aHve."  I  am  not  fure  that 
enthufiafm  had  any  fliarcin  producing  thefe  foundations.  If  the  writer  of  whom  I  am 
fpeaking  had  perufed,  as  I  have,  your  indentures  and  your  rules,  he  would  have  found 
in  them  ferioufnefs  without  autlerity,  carneftnefs  without  extravagance,  good  fenfe 
without  the  trickeries  of  art,  good  language  without  the  trappings  of  rhetoric,  and  the 
firmnefs  of  confcious  worth,  rather  than  the  prancings  of  giddy  ollentation. 

We  are  aflced,  "  Can  the  fervants  of  a  foundation,  without  enthufiafm,  always  cxe- 
"  cute  it  with  the  fame  exa6tnefs  ?"  I  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  enthufiafm  ever 
adted  upon  the  fervants  of  thefe  Hofpitals,  or  that  the  influence  of  it  would  ever  have 
been  dcfirable.  Fidelity  and  diligence  in  their  office,  are  the  moti  proper  qualifications 
of  fervants;  and  for  them  we  have  a  better  fecurity  in  common  fenfe,  which  undcrfiands 
and  obeys  fixed  rules,  than  in  enthufiafm,  which  might  violate  them  with  good  in- 
tentions, and  very  bad  cffcdts.  But  "  infpecftors,  we  find,  are  felfifh  or  indolent." 
For  the  imputation  of  fclfiflinefs  there  is  no  room  whatfoever  among  the  infpedlors  of 
thefe  Hofpitals  ;  and  whether  or  no,  they  be  chargeable  with  indolence,  is  a  point, 
upon  which  they  and  their  predeceflbrs  may,  I  believe,  challenge  thefevereft  fcrutiny. 

Well  :  but  "  fociety,"  we  are  told,  "  has  not  always  the  lame  wants.  From  dif- 
"  ference  of  occupations,  cufioms  and  employments,  new  wants  fpring  up,  the  old 
"  ones  are  no  longer  felt,  and  thus  the  utility  of  foundations  deltincd  to  fupply  them 
"  difappears  or  diminifhcs." 

Admitting,  in  part,  the  truth  of  this  paflage,  as  a  general  obfervation,  I  contend, 
that  to  your  particular  Inftitutions  it  is  wholly  inapplicable. 

The  conjplcte  abolition  of  vaflalage,  the  improved  tiate  of  agriculture,  the  multi- 
plied 
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^licd  articles  6f  commerce,  tlie  mo?*c  rcgulsr  divifion  cf  labour,  and.  above  ail,  the  ge- 
neral civilization  of  focicty,  whichj  in  ibme  rcfpccls,  is  the  caufe,  and  in  others,  the 
^ftc<S  of  the  foregoing  circumftances,  have  doubticfs  mitigated  many  of  the  harfncr 
inconveniences,  which  more  or  lefs,  are  infcparabic  from  the  conditio;!  of  the  poor. 
'Yet  the  lower  and  more  laborious  claffes  of  the  community  will  always  be  expok-d,  in 
fcafonsofficknefs,  to  improper  diet,  unwholefomeair,  fcanty  attendance,  and  injudi- 
cious treatment,  within  their  own  houfes — to  cafualties,  by  which  their  limbs  or  their 
lives  are  endangered — to  llrange,  complex,  flubborn  forms  of  difeafe,  which  may 
baffle  the  endeavours,  becaufe  they  rarely  fall  within  the  notice  of  common  practi- 
tioners. For  thefe  evils,  to  which  the  poor  are  and  ever  will  be  peculiaily  liable, 
your  Hofpitals  have  provided  remedies  ;  and  it  mud  lurely  facilitate  the  progrcfs  of  the 
fcicnce  of  medicine,  that  after  obferving  the  treatment  of  the  numerous  and  various 
cafes,  which  the  Hofpitals  of  a  large  town  only  can  prefent  to  his  view,  the  Itudcnt 
may  advance  from  literary  and  hiftorical  to  experimental  knowledge. 

The  mind,  too,  that  part  of  man,  where  he  is  more  eminently  formed  in  the  imngc  of 
his  Maker,  will  always  be  expofed  to  the  fixed  gloom  of  melancholy,  or  the  wild  pa- 
roxyfms  of  phrenfy,  in  madnefs  ;  and,  be  it  obferved,  that  the  fuccour  you  grant  to  por- 
fons  affli6ted  with  this  moft  dreadful  of  all  maladies,  is  lyttematically  confined  to  fuch 
as  have  not  the  pecuniary  means  of  procuring  relief  for  themfelvcs  ;  and  that  from 
the  opportunities  your  Hofpitals  afford  forfurveying  infiinity  in  all  it's  flages,  and  all 
it's  variations,  the  befl  rules  are  formed  for  the  treatment  of  other  unhappy  beings  in 
other  places,  labouring  under  the  fame  tremendous  vifitation  of  God. 

Pardon  me,  my  hearers,  if  fpeaking  upon  this  fubjedt,  I  give  vent  to  my  feelings, 
and  pay  a  juft  tribute  ofpraife  to  the  learning,  wifdom,  integrity  and  humanity  of  that 
excellent  perfon,  who  once  was  my  fcholar,  and  is  now  the  phyfician  ofyour  Hofpital 
for  the  infane. 

But  further;  in  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  there  will  always  be  offenders  whom 
policy  as  well  as  compaffion,  would  lead  us  to  emfhy,  rather  than  punifli.  In  the 
cncreafed  civilization  of  the  country,  there  will  always  be  an  incrcafcd  nccellity  for 
extending  the  encreafed  advantages  of  education  to  young  men,  whofe  parents  are 
unable  to  procure  for  them  the  advantages  which  this  Hofpital  fupplies  ;  and  when  I 
refledt  upon  the  comprehenfive  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  them,  on  the  fpot 
where  we  now  are,  upon  the  fidutary  difcipline  that  is  eflablifhcd  among  them, 
nponthe  various  kinds  of  knowledge  in  which  they  are  inftntctcd,  upon  the  mnnv  ex- 
cellent teachers  that  have  been  fet  over  them,  upon  the  many  induftrious  and  prof- 
perous  tradefmen,  the  many  courageous  defenders  of  their  country,  the  many  lumi- 
naries of  learning  and  religion  that  have  come  forth  from  this  Seminary,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  have  fewer  dcfe<fls,  and  perhaps  more  dirccT:  tendencies 
to  public  good,  than  the  magnificent  Inflitutions  of  a  late  northern  Potentate  ;  and 
that  no  fchool  or  college  in  this  kingdom  is  entitled  to  higher  praife,  on  the  ground  of 
Jiccommodation  to  the  real  intercfls  of  focicty. 

D  Not 
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Not  yet  have  we  reached  the  golden  age  of  political  or  moral  regeneration,  in 
which  children  can  be  left  to  the  judgment  or  the  exertions  of  their  parents  indlfcri- 
rmnately  :  and  the  fureft  way  to  reach,  or  I  fhould  rather  fay,  to  efcape  and  to  excel  it, 
as  we  have  lately  fcen  it  dcfcribcd,  is  to  prefcrve  a  race  of  men  early  imprefled  with  a 
Icnfe  of  decorum,  morality  and  piety  ;  early  qualified  for  the  part  they  have  to  fuftain 
in  a  free,  civilized,  Chriftian  country  ;  fuch  men,  I  mean,  as  this  Seminary  has  often 
produced,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  its  Founders,  Governors  and  Teachers;  to  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  capital,  and  even  the  advancement  of  our  national  profperity. 

Such  are  the  wants  of  men,  fuch  your  method  of  fupplying  them,  and  wholly  diftintSt 
they  both  are  from  the  caufes  which  have  been  afligncd  for  the  diminifhed  ufefulnefs 
j)f  foundations. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  propofed,  to  throw  the  poor  upon  the  fpontaneous  bounty  of 
the  rich.  But,  much  as  I  exult  in  that  noble  fpirit  of  benevolence  which  adluates, 
or,  as  I  ought  rather  to  fay,  diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  I  believe  that 
no  difcreet  man  would  be  in  hafte  to  make  the  experiment.  The  influence  of  vanity, 
the  decay  of  zeal,  and  a  variety  of  other  trite  and  invidious  fuggeftions,  may  be  applied 
to  Hofpitals  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  jufl  as  obviouHy,  andjuftasun- 
defervedly,  as  to  your  own  :  and  whatever  fuperiority  they  may  feem  to  have  in  the 
regularity  of  their  adminiftration,  in  the  adtivity  of  their  patrons,  and  in  their  capacity 
of  being  regulated  by  new  meafures,  adapted  to  new  exigencies,  yet  we  muft  not  con- 
demn Inftitutions  that  have  flourifhed  for  centuries,  on  the  evidence  of  theoretic 
pofllbilities,  or  for  the  fake  of  contingent  advantages. 

Between  thofe  Hofpitals  and  your  own,  there  is  no  clafhing  of  interefts,  no  contra- 
riety of  defign,  no  criminal  rivalry  in  your  claims  to  public  approbation  :  and  as  your 
plans  muft  have  fuggefted  many  ufeful  hints  to  your  fellow-labourers  in  thefe  goodly 
deeds  of  charity  ;  fo  it  is  probable,  that,  in  matters  of  internal  regulation,  you  "  provoke 
"  each  other  to  good  works."  They  fupply  what  your  Inftitutions  want,  and  they 
imitate  what  you  pradtife.  In  the  former  cafe,  they  prove  that  your  revenues,  though 
infufficient  to  provide  afliftance  for  every  fpecics  of  diftrefs,  are  faithfully  applied  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  and  in  the  latter,  they  evince 
the  efficacy  of  wholefome  example. 

As  to  the  Founders  of  your  Hofpitals,  they,  in  all  probability,  had  more  diredtly  in 
view  the  relief  of  diftrefled  individuals.  But  the  utility  of  their  Inftitutions  is  not  to  be 
eftimated  only  by  their  immediate  and  more  obvious  confequences.  By  the  long,  the 
invifible,  but  firm  concatenation  of  caufes  andeflfedts,  which  bind  together  the  interefls 
of  man  with  the  adlioHS  of  man,  the  members  who  return  into  the  bofom  of  fociety 
with  health  re-eftabliftied,  with  the  ufe  of  limbs  reftored,  with  morals  corrected,  muft 
contribute  by  their  honeft  labour  not  only  to  the  fupport  of  their  families,  but  to  the 
convenience  or  profit  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  many  diftant  places,  and  to  the  aggre- 
gate ftock  of  public  hapoinefs. 

From. 
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From  the  peculiar  circumfiances  of  their  own  age,  when  a  reformation  in  religion 
had  been  recently  efFedled,  the  fame  Founders,  I  can  readily  fuppofe,  had  a  more 
efpecial  regard  to  them  "  who  were  of  the  houfchold  of  faith."  But  the  doors  of  your 
Hofpitals,  I  imagine,  arc  not  thrown  open  or  fliut,  according  to  any  narrow  rules  of 
religious  diftindtion. 

From  the  confluence  of  all  ranks  in  this  capital,  and  it's  extenfive  intercourfc  with 
other  countries,  likely  it  is  that  you  have  afforded  fuccour  tothofe  who  diflent  from 
our  religious  cftabliflimeHt,  as  well  as  thofe  who  belong  to  it ; — to  the  members  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  Church — to  the  natives  of  Afia,  Africa  and 
America,  as  well  as  of  Europe — to  any  unhappy  fufFerer  from  any  fhore,  who,  pining 
with  want,  or  fainting  with  ficknefs,  or  writhing  with  pain,  and  fevered  from  the  glad- 
dening prefence  of  kindred  and  friends,  could  not  have  found,  but  in  thefe  houfes  of 
refuge,  where  to  recline  his  drooping  head. 

What  then,  let  me  afk,  are  the  objeds  of  your  Charities  ?  The  ingenuoufnefs  of 
youth,  the  imbecillity  of  old  age,  the  hdpleflliefs  of  penury,  the  (harp  anguifh  of 
wounds  and  fradtures,  the  latent  and  inexpreffible  anxieties  of  complicated  difeafes, 
the  awful  and  incalculable  fufFerings  of  infanity,  the  capacity  of  ufcfulncfs  to  mankind, 
and  of  repentance  before  God  in  thofe  who  "  have  ftolen,"  and  are  delirous  to  "  fteal 
"  no  more." 

To  whom  is  the  care  of  thefe  Charities  committed  ?  To  men  independent  in  their 
fortunes,  refpedlable  in  their  flations,  enlightened  by  long  experience,  and  diflinguifhed 
by  profeflional  Ikill.  But  no  ftatement  however  accurate,  no  encomiums  however 
elaborate,  can  fo  clearly  exhibit  the  merit  of  your  Inftitutions,  as  the  unadorned,  but 
grave  and  energetic  language  of  "  the  humble  fuit"  made  to  Edward  your  Founder 
and  his  Council. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  perfons  for  which  it  provides,  it  begins  with  "  the  poor 
"  child,  that  he  might  be  harboured,  clothed,  fed,  taught,  and  virtuoufly  trained  up." 
The  blcffing  of  God  hath  refted,  and  may  it  for  ever  reft,  upon  this  part  of  your 
Inftitutions. 

Afterwards  the  indenture  profeflcs  to  "  take  out  of  the  ftrects,  the  miferablc  aged, 
"  fore  and  fick  perfons,  and  by  phyfic  and  furgcry  to  cure  and  make  them  whole." 
Having  previoufly  fiated  that  "  the  caufc  of  all  mifery  and  beggary  was  idlencfs  ;  that 
"  the  greateft  numbers  of  beggars  by  lewd  and  evil  fcrviccs,  and  other  caufes,  have  fo 
"  utterly  loft  their  credit,  that  though  they  would  fhew  themfelvcs  willing  to  labour, 
"  yet  they  are  fo  fufpc(5lcd  and  feared,  that  few  or  none  dare  or  will  receive  them  to 
"  work  ;"  the  authours  of  it  propofcd,  in  the  third  place,  that  "  a  houfe  of  occupations 
"  be  ereded,  where  children  unapt  to  learning,  where  they  who  have  been  fulicred  to 
*'  wander  as  vagabonds  in  the  commonwealth,  and  where  prifoners  who  are  quit  at  the 
"  fcfiions,  tliould  be  fet  to  labour."  Wifely  they  think  that  "  becaufc  the  number 
"  of  fuch  perfons  is  great,  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  cxercifcd  fliould  alfo  be 
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"  great ;"  and  this  they  emphatically  defcribe  as  '•'  the  perfcclion  of  all  their  former 
'*   travail." 

My  brethren  !  when  the  indenture  for  purpofcs  fo  judicious,  fo  humane,  fo  holy, 
had  been  prefcntcd  to  the  King,  ratified  by  him,  and  endowed  with  alum  moft  worthy 
of  royal  bouut\-,  do  you  wonder,  that,  recovering  for  a  while,  from  the  languor  ofi 
lingering  difcafe,  and  having  before  bim  the  profpedl  of  impending  diflblution,  he. 
fliould  exclaim,  "  Lord  i  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou  hast 

"   GIVEN  ME  LIFE  THUS  LONG,  TO  FINISH  THIS  WORK   TO  THE  GLORY  OF  THY  NAME  ?"' 

Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue  that  uttered  thefe  celeftial  founds,  and  the 
hand  which  figned  your  indenture  lay  cold  and  motionlefs  in  the  dark  and  dreary 
chambers  of  death.  But  to  the  fervid  ejaculation  of  a  Sovereign  thus  breathing,  near 
his  lafl:  moments,  "  good-will  towards  men,"  and  triumphantly  anticipating  the  efFedls 
of  Inftitutions  that  were  to  comfort  and  enlighten  fo  many  future  generations,  would 
you  prefer  the  dying  woals  recorded  of  any  hero  who  perifhed  in  the  arms  of  vidlory  ? 

Does  not  the  "  lafl:  end"  of  fuch  a  righteous  man,  appear  to  your  minds  morede* 
Arable  than  that  euthanasia,  for  which  a  Roman  Emperor  is  faid  to  have  prayed,  as 
the  choiceft  gift  of  heaven  ? 

Would  not  the  work,  in  which  your  Founder  was  thus  engaged,  be  degraded  by 
comparifon  with  thofe  bequefts,  which  fometimes  were  dictated  by  the  tranfports  of 
vanity,  the  tcrrours  of  fuperflition,  or  the  agonies  of  remorfe  ;  and  which  too  often 
ferved  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  nielter  the  lazy  reclufe,  or  to  pamper  a  luxurious  and 
lapacious  pricfthood  ? 

Surely,  the  pageantries  of  wealth  hide  their  diminifhed  glory,  the  fplendour  of  mi- 
litary prowefs  fades  away,  the  mofl  gorgeous  difplays  of  imperial  grandeur  are  quite 
eclipfed,  upon  the  firfl:  dawn  of  fuch  benevolence,  rifing,  as  the  Prophet  defcribes 
"  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs,  with  healing  in  it's  wings." 

Forgive  me,  my  brethren,  if  under  the  impreflions  of  ferioufnefs  and  tendcrncfs, 
which  the  remembrance  of  your  Founder  thus  dying,  has  made  upon  my  mind,  I 
point  your  attention  towards  one  clafs  of  fuft'crers,  who  more  particularly  attracSled  the 
notice  of  your  predeceflbrs,  and  their  royal  coadjutor. 

•In  that  aflemblage  of  glories  which  forms  the  conflellation  of  benevolence,  mercy 
fliines  as  a  fiar,  if  not  of  fuperiour  magnitude,  yet  of  purer  luftre  ;  and  how  can  it's  light 
be  more  aufpicioufly  directed,  than  in  guiding  the  lleps  of  an  unfortunate  creature, 
juft  delivered  from  chains,  and  dungeons,  and  the  darkuefs  of  death  ?  The  world  is  his 
enemy;  the  world's  law  is  not  Iris  friend;  and  hope,  which  cometh  toother  men, 
amidft  all  their  faults,  and  in  all  their  tribulations,  cometh  not  unto  him.  The  robuft- 
nefs  of  his  ccnftitution,  the  agility  of  his  limbs,  the  acutcnefs  he  may  poflefs  from 
nature,  the  dexterity  he  may  have  acquired  from  pradlice,  are  bereaved  of  their  wonted 
e,ffe(fis,  and  crippled  in  every  effort  he  would  make,  even  for  felf-prefervation.  "  The 
"  wrath  of  God,"  he  has  been  told,  <'  is  but  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  and,  *'  though 
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**  heavinefs  may  endure  for  a  night,"  yet,  to  the  contrite  heart,  "  joy  arifeih  in  the 
**  morning."  But,  when  he  looketh  towards  the  earth,  he  findeth  in  it,  "  a  time  for 
"  hatred,  but  not  for  love  ;"  1)6  feeth  before  himfelf  only  "  the  breid  of  adverfity  and 
"  the  water  of  affliftion  ;"  and  though  "he  mourn  like  a  dove,  and  his  eyes  be  weary 
"  with  looking  upward,"  who  is  there  among  his  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-finner?, 
to  wipe  away  his  tears  ?  The  difcreet  (liun  him — the  auftere  frown  upon  him — the 
inhuman  fcofTat  him — and,  peihaps,  the  virtuous,  after  heaving  a  figh,  are  content  to 
«*  pafs  by  on  the  other  fide."  To  his  wants  the  fertile  village  atfordt  nu  more  fiippiy 
than  the  folitary  wafte,  and  to  his  imagination,  even  the  crowded  city  muft  refemble  a 
dark  and  favage  wildernefs,  in  which  he  is  himfelf  doomed  to  roam,  hunt  down  his 
prey,  and  perilh-. 

To  the  thoughtlefs, the  luxurious,  the  proud — men  "  who  wear  purple  and  fine  linerr 
'•  and  fare  fumptuoufly  every  day,"  eafy  it  is  to  deign  fcarcely  a  glance  towards  thac 
wretchednefs  which  they  never  felt,  and  to  hurl  accufationsagainft  thefe  crimes,  which 
they  never  were  tempted  to  commit.  But  the  pleas  of  timorous  indolence,  or  of  fluttering 
vanity,  or  of  bloated  and  faftidious  fenfuality,f)r  crufhing  every  offender,  who,  goaded 
by  inevitable  and  intolerable  wants,  would  feize  a  fmall  portion  of  their  fuperfluities, 
are  not  fo  eafily  accepted  before  God,  nor  even  by  confiderate  and  virtuous  men.  While 
"  the  viol  and  the  harp,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feafts,"  the  voluptuary 
may  feel  no  check  from  compaffion.no  fmartfrom  remorfe,  no  warningsfrom  the  inilabi- 
lity  of  all  human  affairs,  when  urged  by  his  pride  or  by  his  rage,  "  to  break  the  bruifed 
"  reed."  But  they  whom  refledtion  hath  raiftd  above  the  prejudices  of  the  fordid, 
and  the  paffions  of  the  vindiftive,  they  who  remember  how  precious  nmfi  be  the  life  of 
man  in  the  fight  of  that  Being,  before  whom  "  notafparrow  falleth  to  the  ground"  un- 
noticed, they  who  confider  punifhment  as  an  accumulation  of  evil  upon  the  evil  of 
crime,  and  as  ceafing  to  be  defcnfible,  at  the  very  point  where  it  ceafes,  in  kind,  or  in 
degree,  to  be  manifeftly  and  indifpenfably  neceflary,  thefe  men  ivill  fomctimcs  venture 
to  hefitate,  ere  they  aflent  to  the  juffice  of  inflifting  the  laft  dreadful  feverities  of  law 
upon  fuch  an  unfortunate  perfon  as  I  have  been  defcribing.  He  ftill  carries  about 
him^they  mud  recoijecfl,  the  appetites  and  affedtions  of  our  comrnon  nature.  lie  cannot 
by  an  adt  of  volition  ftifle  the  cravings  of  hunger.  He  mujl  ffiudder  when  expofcd  to 
**  the  pelting  dorm."  Gladly  would  he  recline,  not  indeed  on  that  foft  and  downy  pil- 
low, where  the  rich  and  the  powerful  are  funk  in  deep  (lumber,  but  on  a  palier,  fome- 
what  better  than  the  rugged  flint,  or  the  dank  and  unwholefome  clod.  In  the  freflinefs 
perhaps  of  youth,  or  the  vigour  of  inanhood,  with  compundion  for  having  rtolen 
already^  with  anxiety  to  flieal  no  more,  he  feels  himfelf  deftincd  to  rove,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  an  outcaft  in  his  native  country,  and  a  vagabond  in  the  land  v.\ 
his  fathers.  He  knows  that  his  fighs  are  unheard — that  his  profeflions  are  difljclicvec' 
—that  his  good  intentions  are  difregarded  :  and  can  you  be  furpiiled  thtn,  if,   "  ir 

"  the 
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■•'  the  anguifli  of  his  foul"  he  (hould  cry  out  *  "  O  Death!  acceptable  is  thy  fentence 
"  to  the  needy — to  him  that  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  defpaireth  and 
"  hath  loli  patience  ?"  Have  you  a  right  to  be  incenfed,  if  under  the  preflure  of  fuch 
unfoughc,  unmerited,  and  unpitied  woes,  he  fliould  rudi  where  the  company  even  of 
the  wicked  may  aflord  fome  little  relief  from  the  drearincfs  of  folitude — where  intem- 
perance may  for  a  while  afTuage  the  corrofions  of  forrow  ;  and  where  example  mud 
incite  him  to  the  perpetration  of  frefli  outrages,  forbidden  under  penalties,  which  he 
has  ceafed  to  dread,  becaufe,  to  his  view,  exiftence  is  ftript  bare  of  all  it's  enjoyments, 
and  the  grave  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  fure  and  fpeedy  refuge  from  chilling  negleft, 
from  hiffing  fcorn,  and  from  unrelenting  perfecution  ? 

Believe  me,  my  hearers !  I  (hould  difdain  to  plead  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  wretched 
being,  before  captious  and  didatorial  fophi-fts,  who  fee  very  dimly  into  the  emotions 
of  the  heart,  and  are  quite  unfit  to  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  human  life,  But  with 
confidence  fhould  I  appeal  to  the  fufirage  of  the  true  philofopher,  who  knows  by  how 
many  fecret  and  indiflbluble  ties  of  fympathy,  we  are  bound  to  the  love  of  virtue  and 
the  hatred  of  vice  !  How  falutary  is  the  difcipline  of  fliame  andremorfe  upon  the  hu- 
man heart !  How  wifely  the  Authorof  our  nature  has  erefted  in  every  man's  bofom  a 
tribunal,  which  anticipates,  and,  as  it  were,  reprefents  his  own  forjudging  the  con- 
du6l  of  his  fellow-creatures !  How  intolerable,  even  to  the  ftouteft  fpirit,  mud  be  an 
irreverfible  fentence  of  condemnation  from  all  mankind  ! 

Wiien  your  forefathers  remarked  "  it  has  been  a  fpeech  ufed  of  all  men,  to  fay 
"  unto  the  idle,  work,  work" — when  they  reprefent  "  idlenefs  as  itfelf  the  enemy 
"  of  ail  virtue,  and  good  exercife  as  the  conqueror  of  all  vice" — when  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  idlenefs,  and  the  nourifhment  of  good  exercife,  they  caufed  this  houfe  of 
occupat  on  to  be  erected,  and  faid  that  "  becaufe  the  number  of  offenders  was  great, 
*'  fo  (liould  the  houfe  itfelf  be  great ;"  they  fpoke  the  language  of  found  policy  as  well 
as  genuine  humanity.  You  muft  have  obferved  how  often  they  recur  to  this  fubje<5t, 
— how  long  they  expatiate  upon  it — how  much  they  infifl.  upon  it — and,furely,  if  they 
had  foreicen  the  encreafed  wants  of  fociety,  the  encreafed  population  of  the  capital, 
theencreafed  provocatives  to  vice,  the  encreafed  opportunities  for  thieving,-and,  let  me 
add,  with  deep  concern,  the  encreafed  rigours  of  penal  law,  they  would  have  made 
yet  ampler  provifion  that  this  moft  favoured  part  of  their  Inftitutions,  fliould  have 
brought  forth  "  it's  worthy  fruit"  with  unfailing  and  even  encreafed  abundance. 

You,  my  brethren  !  who  now  hear  me,  1  believe  to  be  as  you  are  dcfcribed  in  your 
rules,  "  wife  and  good  men."  I  pcrfuade  myfelf  that,  as  you  have  been  clearly  di- 
refted — as  you  have  been  earneflly  entreated — nay,  as  you  have  been  mofl  foiemnly 
charged  by  your  predecefTors,  you  have  never  ceafed  to  travail  "  diligently  for  good 

*  EccJcf. -chap.  xli.   ver.  2. 
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"  order's  fake,  in  furthering  this  acceptable  work  of  God."  I  rejoice  that  a  portion 
of  whatrrt«w/  he  doneby  yourfelves,  /idone  juciicioufly  and  fuctefsfully  by  the  volun- 
tary patrons  of  a  fimilar  Inftitiition,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  is  moft  indifpiitable,  and 
has  been  very  extenfive.  Amidft  the  multiplied  incentives  to  wickednefs,  and  the 
mul'.iplied  fufferings  of  the  wretched  who  fall  into  it,  and  are  foliciious  to  fail  no  more, 
I  fliould  be  happy  if  the  authority  of  the  legillature  were  exercifed  in  giving  fuller 
cffeft  to  the  regulations  of  your  Founders,  and  the  endeavours  of  intelligent  and  ge- 
nerous individuals. 

Unqueftionably  the  police  which  cannot  etnbrace  fuch  numerous  and  important  ob- 
jedbs,  is  radically  defedlive  in  wifdom  :  and  the  police  which  can,  but  does  not  regard 
them,  lies  open  to  weightier  accufations.  It  fails  alike  in  the  duties  it  owes  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  offender.  It  remedies  imperfedly  the  public  mifchief  which 
it  fhould  try  to  prevent  by  inceflant  care  >  by  well  regulated  expence  ;  by  the  offer  of 
employment  to  the  friendlefs;  by  the  inftitution  of  rewards  for  the  penitent,  and  by 
the  ufe,  if  need  there  be,  of  well-timed  and  welUmeafured  correcftion,  to  the  flothful 
and  the  hardened.  But  as  matters  have  too  long  flood,  and  in  the  eflimation  of  calm 
and  difcerning  obfervers,  even  now  ftand,  we  virtually,  1  do  not  fay  intentionally, 
compel  to  the  crime,  and  then  punifh  the  criminal — we  dilhearten,  where  we  Ihould 
have  encouraged — we  defert,  where  we  fliould  have  protected — we  def^roy,  where^ 
as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as  Chriflians,  we  ought,  if  it  were  pofUble,  to  have  reformed. 

To  conclude.  To  him  who  remembereth  the  "  two  great  commandments, 
"  on  which  hang  the  law,  the  prophets,"  and  the  plaineft,  the  moft  frequent,  and  indil- 
penfable  precepts  of  the  gofpel  itfelf — to  him,  who  "  loveth  the  Lord  God  with  all 
"  his  foul,  and  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,"  confiderations  never  can  be  wanting  to 
direcft  his  judgment,  and  animate  his  adlivity  in  this  "  labour  of  love." 

The  example  of  your  predectlfors,  and  your  royal  Founder,  a  lively  and  generous 
fenfe  of  your  own  duty,  the  peace  of  your  capital,  the  credit  of  your  country,  the  ho- 
nour of  your  religion,  the  prefervation  of  the  fick,  the  relief  of  the  needy,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement  of  the  young,  the  growing  amendment  of  the  penitent, 
and  the  occafional  corrcdion  of  the  profligate,  all  confpire  in  furamoning  the  whole 
force  of  your  minds,  and  the  whole  weight  of  your  authority,  to  the  momentous 
talk. 

"  The  fees  and  profits  ye  flrall  have,"  faid  your  predeceffors,  and  their  words  de- 
ferve  to  be  pronounced  even  in  this  fancfluary,  "  are  fuch  as  Almighty  God  hath 
"  promifed  to  them  that  travail  in  relieving  the  needy  members,  aud  no  other.'" 

But,  as  dependent  beings,  you  cannot  be  dcbafed  byrefleding,  that  "^  he  who  giveth 
"  to  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord." 

As  moral  agents,  you  fupport  the  proper  dignity  of  your  nature,  by  afpiring  to  fu- 
ture fociety  with  •*  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfed." 

As. 
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As  Chriftiansj  you  will  not  flight  the  proffered  favour  of  that  gracious  Mafter, 
"  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  who  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light" 
by  his  gofpel. 

If, therefore,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  conformity  to  his  example,  ye  invite 
"  fmners  to  repentance" — if  ye  "  train  up  the  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  lliould  walk," 

if  ye  "heal  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bind  up  their  wounds," — if  y«  vifit  in  fweet 

pity  the  weeping  and  forlorn  prifoner — whatfoever  ye  thus  do  unto  the  lead  of  "  them 
"  who  are  of  the  houfehold  of  faith,"  will  be  recompenfed  at  the  laft  day,  as  if  it  were 
done,  immediately  and  deliberately,  for  the  fake  of  your  Redeemer,  and  the  glory  of 
your  God, 


END  OF  THE  SERMON. 


THE  foregoing  Sermon  /us  been  detained  from  the 
prefs  longer  than  I  expe^ed,  in  confeauence  of  Imfmefs,  ilhiefs,  and  the  relaxation  that 
ivas  necfffarv  for  the  recover'^  of  my  health  ;  hut  chiefly  for  the  ivant  of  an  amanu- 
enfis.  In  thofe  parts  vf  it  that  -were  preached,  I  have  introduced  only  a  few  ver- 
bal alterations,  and  of  thofe  ivhich  are  tioiv  printed,  but  were  not  delivered  from  the 
pidpit,  due  notice  ivill  be  taken.  I  have  -ventured  to  make  the  Notes  very  copious^ 
hecaufe  Iwijlied  tofave  my  reader  the  trouble  of  confulting  hooks,  andbecaufe  Iivas 
anxious  to  place  difiin£lly  in  his  vienx:,  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  writers  on  the 
ititereflingftd>je6l  of  Benevolence.  I  ivas  necejfarily  led  to  touch  upon  many  great 
qucflions  conneBed  xvith  that  fubjcB,  and  I  hope  not  to  he  blamed  for  having  given 
my  oivn  obfervations  every  advantage  they  might  derive  from  the  authority,  the 
reafoning,  and  even  the  words  of  the  mofl  celebrated  authors.  The  reader,  I  trufl, 
will  pardon  me  for  having  purfued  now  and  ihenfome  topics  which  occurred  to  me 
wlide  I  was  writing  the  Notes,  and  which  I  conceived  to  be  important,  though  not 
immediately  relating  to  the  matter  contained  hi  the  Sermon. 

As  to  my  own  opinions,  they  have  no  pretenfions  whatjoever  to  the  praije  of  ori- 
ginality. Some,  perhaps,  were  the  refult  of  my  own  refle6lions ;  but  moji  of  them 
may  be  found  in  writings,  from  which  no  man  of  letters  would  be  ajhamed  of  re- 
ceiving infiru&ion,  and  they  are  laid  before  the  judgment  and  candour  of  the  ptiblic, 
for  reafons,  which,  as  a  well-wijiier  to  the  honour  of  our  holy  Religion^  and  to  the 
hiippinejs  of  mankind,  IJliall  ever  be  ready  to  avow. 
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NOTES. 

I" I  'Hicige.  '■ 

On  the  word  Terms,  page  i,  line  4,  of  the  Sermon. 
*'  A  MONG  the  badges  of  fufpefted  and  falfificd  fcience,"  Bacon,  in  his  work  on  the  AJ- 
•*•  -^  vancemciit  of  Learning,  places  "  the  novelty  and  ftrangenefs  of  terms."    See  p.  42S, 
vol.  2d.  of  Bacon's  Works. 

Again,  in  his  third  Eday,  he  fays,  "  Men  create  oppofitions  which  are  nor,  and  put  them 
"  into  new  terms  fo  fixed,  as  whereas  tlie  meaning  ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in 
*'  cfFefl  governcth  the  meaning."  Vol.  iii.  p.  304. 

On  SimpUcily,  page  i,  line  7. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  fliew  fome  inftancesof  the  refinements  of  philofophers,  in  their 
attempts  to  give  new  names  to  virtue — Mei/jJ'iip.o^  fAiv  l  1^ 'E/iiJpia?  aV>!/)«i  twk  ap/ldjK  xa»  t» 
•srA>)6of  Kai  rx(;  J'iizpopa;,  w;  /wix?  airi?,  kxi  y^uy.tvy\<;  zsoXXok;  ivofj,a(n'  to  yxo  ai/lo  (Tu^Bco'xjyy,* 
Kxi  oivSpitucv  Kxi  ^ixaictrui/Jin  XiyKr^xi,  nx^xirsp  (ipolov  y.xi  dv^puiroi.  Arifto  and  Zeno  multi- 
plied diftinftions  unneceflarily,  and  at  the  fame  time  afExcd  new  generic  terms  to  virtue. — 
Aptrwf  f(  0  Xiof  TV)  i/.£\i  i<Ttx  fAixv  x,xi  «Jlof  djiilrt]/  jTTOtfi,  Ka»  vyetxv  wvojotajt'  rj  Si  -sj-poir  rt 
WW?  Sixipcpisg  XXI  ■srXitovxg,  «?  u  ti;  eflfXoi  thk  ofxTiv  %u.'j3v,  XivKuv  fj-cv  ai1»Xaj(*£«K0,aji(t:>, 
kivxo^eav    y.xMtv,  (/.iXxvuv   St,   (nKxn^ixv,   %    tj  roi^ov   Ircfov.    x«»   yap  *i  dfirn   xromlea   m;p 

iirKrKOTTKTX,     XOII   jU.r)    T3-0in1f(X,   V.WXriixt    ippOVWtg.     iTTiVVUiXV   Si   XO<T(>.a(rX,   K«l    to   fAtlpMl,     y.xi     r» 

ivxxipov  tf  yiSovxi^  opi^acx,  <ru)^po(rvir,.  xol^»^>^jW.a(^l  Si  kxi  cj^uSoA^toif  ouiAatr*  r«ii  ■nrpej 
trspac,  J'lx.aioa'uvT,.  xz^xirio  to  jua^aipiov  ei/  fj^£v  Ici]/,  xKXols  Si  xX\o  StcApit'  xa»  ro  srup  eiifpyfi 
i!r:-pi  uAa;  SixpopH;  y.ix  ^iktsi  ^ptii[/,ivov'    ioiKt  Si  xxi  Ztihuv  uj  ralo  ww?  u?ro^!p£(r6ju  0  Kir/isi/;, 

spi^OWJKO?  TUV   ^pomfl-lV,    £»   (U£l/    XTTOVSlAr^lOl^y   SlXXtOtTViVIV ,     £>     Jf   J'latpflsOlJ   (TW^pOO-Ul'tll',    El*  ^£    JTrO- 

ju.£k£l£oic,   avSpiixv.      Plutarch,  Edit.  Xyland,  vol.  ii.  p.  440 

In  the  Meno  of  Plato,  Socrates  employs  a  long  procefs  of  reafoning,  to  fliew  that  all 
virtue  may  be  refolved  into  prudence.  Soc.  ixsv  dvKkn^Snv  sfxilx  r»  T»if  i}/iij^ri?  e7r»j^Eip>i«,a1x, 
x«i  xxp}tpniJi.oclx,  riyuf^ivrii;  fxiv  (ppovria-iui,  iif  {inJajjuoi/iai/  T£A£uIa,  d^poij-uvrii  Si  £t;  Tai/ailioi/  j 
Me.  ioixiv.  Soc.  £1  xpx  dpili)  tuv  ei>  t»  4'^X''  ^'  ^'^''  "*'  '*^*')"'*'^''  ^'■1^  c<;f£Aipi,M  £l^al,  ppo- 
►nc-ii'  »ulo  (?£!  Ei^j^i.     Vitl.  Plat.  Oper.  Edit.  Serran.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

The  obfervation  which  Ariftoile  makes  upon  this  opinion  of  Socrates  is  very  judicious — 
iiri  Tn  riOixa  S\jo  ifiv  uSr, — to  p:>  dpiln  (p-jirixv),  to  Si  ri  xtpias.  x«i  Tsjai;,  »i'  xvptx  x  yttiilxi  xvia 

^pOUXTEMC    StOTTlS    IpC'.fft   Sr««-«C  TXJ    Xpilxj   (ppOVJIffElf   SOXl.    0    0£  Ewxpoljlf,    T»)   jUfy,    o'pOoii    E^'llsl"    TT| 

^f  rif*«p1av£>.  OTJ  fxiv  yj!o  ^pomrii?  Milo  Eii'jti  zTxTx;  Tx;  dps]x^,  ■Ky.xplxviv'  ot»  S'sx  dwj  fpo- 
joicEwf,  y.aXw?  ea!')  «.  Ariftot.  iMor.'Nicom.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  p  277.  Wiikinfon's  Edition. 
Oxford,  1716. 

They  who  wifli  to  enter  moic  largely  into  the  fi;l>ju>[t  of  prudenee,  may  confiilt  Galler.di 
in  libio  fccuiulo.ne  Virtutibui,  cap.  i  &  ii.  pag.  736,  torn.  ii.  and  Vafqi^ex's  Coinnientaric: 
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in  primam  fecundx  fan£li  ThomE  in  Difput.  88.  I  will  quote  two  palLges  from  chap.  4, 
of  Vafquez,  as  they  may  throw  light  upon  this  logomachy  about  prudence.  Primum  quidcui 
dicendum  eft,  fi  fermo  fit  de  connexione  virtutuni  efTentiali,  unam  virtutem  non  pendere,  ne- 
que  connexam  efle  cum  alia  fecundum  ralioncm  halittis,  aut  fecundum  raiionem  yirtutis,  ut 
cptime  docuit  Durand  in  3d.  36.  q.  i,  quia  una  villus  non  habet  fpeciem  faam,  et  eflen- 
tiam  ex  ordine  ad  aliam  virtutem,  ftd  folum  ex  ordiuc  ad  ohjeBum  per  prudentiam  propofi- 
tum.   Vafquez,  vol.  iii.  p.  604. 

Omnes  virtutes  connexas  ^i\e parl'idpatione  quadam  dixit  Hieronymus  (ilatira  allegandus,)' 
intelligens  per  participationcm  fimiUtudhum  quandam  vlrtulis  fecundum  gcnerales  quajdam  ra- 
tioned. Etenim  in  quolibct  aciu  ciijufque  virtutis  tria  fimt,  qus  adimilantur  aclibus  triurrv 
viitutum,  ita  ut  hac  ratione  idem  adlus  vidcatur  participare  rationem  trium  virtulum  fub  qui- 
bus  reliquK  continentur.  Nam  in  quovis  virtutis  adlii  eft  firmilas  animi  in  operando,  in 
qua  i7///;«//:7/«r  fortitudini,  eft  etiam  rectitiido  opcrationis,  ct  squalitas  cum  regula,  in  qua- 
a^hnilatur  jxiiViUx  :  eft  denique  moderatio,  in  qua  afflmilatur  temperantia;.  Vafquez,  vol.  iii. 
page  605. 

As  a  Vfcriter  of  great  celebrity  and  uncommon  acut-encfs  has  lately  refolved  gratitude,  and 
indted,  all  our  facial  virtues  iuto  juftice,  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  ftijew,  from  ancient  and  modera 
Writers,  that  this  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word  for  which  he  contends,  has  no  claim  to  novelty. 

'Eri  Sz  ^irloii  ra  SiH-Xiov,  m  ro  /j.i]/  y.alx  voy.ov  Ifi.  dmaioi  yxp  (pacn/  iivcci,  a,  0  vojj.O';  wpXTlli. 

-Atyslai'    ^to  xai  (^ari)  SoKii  r  ^ixwiairui'*]    tiXiix  tij  ccpiifi  hvoii  *  *  *  *  aAA*  j«.»iv  sac  ralo  t9 

ovia  ^txosio!/  Eicai,  0  yxp  <Ttti(pp'j3v,  xai  aJcJ'pjio?,  x«i  t-yjcpoil-yic  xai  «J]o;  >ca9  aiJIoi/  Iri  tois/ojJ 
oAAfli  TO  Jixaioi/  TO  sij  irtpov,  «AAo  ra  £lp»j«.,£^8  xocltx,  i/o[/.ov  (^inati;  Efi.  Ariftot.  Magn.  Moral. 
Lib.  cap.  xxxiv.  page  164.  Edit.  Duval,  vol.  ii. 

Again,  he  afligns  another  reafon  for  calling  juftice  a  perfect  virtue— «J]>i  p-ew  a\  vj'  Siy.acij 
<rutn,  dpiln  y.£v  tri  reXiicc,  aAA'isj^  «7rAwf,  aAA«  srpo;  inpov,  xai  Sioi,  r-Jlo  •sroAAotxi;  xpaliri 
Tuv  dpiluv  inia.1  J'oxft  -<)  SiKOciocwn'  xai  aS'  trTrspof,  b&'  iuo;,  ktw  S'asujLtarej.  xai  arapciuia^o- 
y.vjoi  ^xfj-itiy 

]  'Ev  ^e  oiKaAoiTMy/i  cuXXr.^Sriv  luXf  xpar,  fi, 

KcA  T£A£ii»  ft«Aif«  apsln,  sTi  T»f  TsAsia?  afflu?  %p'';o"ic  sri.  tiAsik  ^''trii',  oxt  0'  sp/w^  «iil-/);', 
^ai  ■OTpof  ETspoi/  <J'u^a.1«t  th  a'p/Iv?  y^r)criai,  aAA'a  laovci/  v.a,']  u,-j\ov .  Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  Edit. 
JDuval.  Lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  page  59.  torn.  ii. 

The  fame  matter  and  nearly  the  fame  words  occur  in  the  firft  chapter  and  fourth  book, 
uf  the  Eudem,     See  alfo  the  Paraphrafis  of  Andrcuicus  RhodLus,  page  260,  Edit.  Heins. 

Juftice  lus  fomctimes  been  fo  defined  as  to   include  the  duty  wc  owe   to  God,  as  well  as 

Mim.     Thtis  in  a.  work  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  improperly  afcribed  to  .^riftotle,  we  read 

^ixaioa-'jui;  Si  Efij   to  Sic.viii.r2iy.ov  £l^«^   Ta    xa-'a^iav,   xai  (tw^ei^    to.  ■srulpia    £§»i,    xai    tx  vo- 

uAjAO.'    xai  TO  (Tcoliiv  Tug  yiypx(JLfj.ivsi  vo^j-^c,   XtZi  to   ixAjiSeueii'.   Iv  tw  Six'^tpuvli,  xai  to  (J'la^u. 

y.aTliiv  Ta;  oiUoAoyiaf.,  tri  Si  zipuln  ruv  Sivncioa-vvtcv  -Erpof  t8?  S'es;,  eiV.  zrpoi  Sai^ovx^,  itlx  srpo; 

TTxI/n^x  xai. yovsKj  Ella  Trpo?  t.sj  xaloip^oja:;'*;'  iv  oij  £0"  1'  EUcrsSEia,  ti.toi  /ttspo;  ara  Jtxaio(rw»:f , 

91  ■!3-«paxoA89a<r«.   axoAaSsi    Si  th  SixaiO(Tvvvi  y.ca    oiriolrii   x«i  k^vJiSeips   xpsi    v  wifif  x.isi  »l  fJ.i<ro- 

rflKnp'*'    y>d'  Arift.  Edit.  Duval,  torn,  i.  page  293. 

There 
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There  is  u  pailage  refcmbling  this  in  the  Oratorice  Partiiiofies  ot  Cicero.  In  communione 
^uae  poiita  pars  eft,  jiiftitia  diciiiir,  eaque  erga  D^is,  religio,  erga  parentesj  pietas,  vulgo 
eiiam  bonitas :  crediiis  in  rebus  fides,  in  moderaiione  animadvertendi  lenitas,  arciciiia  in  be- 
Ecvolcniia  nominatur.  Edit.  Gruter,  torn.  i.  p.  179.  On  Juftice  as  including  our  duty  to 
God,  fee  Laciantius  in  Epitom.  Divin.  Inftitut.  cap.  15,  and  56. 

How  far  juftice  may  be  faid  to  comprehend  s\\  our  fecial  virtues,  Cicero,  I  think,  explains 
more  intelligibly,  aiul  more  inftructively,  than  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  omni  autem 
honcftodc  quo  loquimur,  nihil  eft  lam  inluftte,  nee  quod  lalius  pateat,  quam  conjunctio  inter 
homines  hominum,  et  qnafi  qusdam  focictas  et  commuiiicatio  utilitatum,  et  ipfa  caritas 
generis  humani  :  quae  nata  a  primo  falti,  quo  a  procreatoribus  nati  diliguntur,  et  tota  domus 
conjugio  et  ftirpe  conjungitur,  ferpit  fcnfim  foras  ;  cognaiionibus  primum,  turn  adfiiiiiatibus, 
deinde  araiciiiis,  port  vicinitaiibus,  turn  civibus,  et  iis  qui  publice  focii  acque  amici  funt, 
deinde  toiius  complexu  gentis  humanse.  Q^ia;  animi  adtectio  fuum  cuique  tribuens,  atque 
banc,  quam  dice,  focielatem  conjunctionis  humans  niuuifice  et  asque  tucns,  juditia  dicitur  : 
ciii  funt  adjunctj;  pietas,  bonitas,  liberalitas,  benigniias,  comitas,  quasqne  funt  generis  ejuf- 
dem.  Atque  ha:c  ita  jufliiias  propria  funt,  ut  fint  virtuium  reliquarum  comtnunia.  Nam 
cum  fie  hominis  natura  gcncrata  fit  ui  habcat  quidJam  innaium  quafi  civile  atque  populare, 
quod  Grace!  tro/\i1ix.s»  vocant  ;  quicquid  aget  quxque  virtus,  id  a  communitate  et  ea  quam 
expofui  cirirate  atque  focietaie  humana  non  abhortebit.  Vicillimque  juftiiia,  ut  ipfa  fe 
fim<lct  ufu  in  ceteras  virtutes,  fie  illas  expetet  :  fervari  enim  juftitia,  nifi  a  forti  viro,  nifi  a 
fapiente  non  poteft.  '  Qiialis  eft  igitur  omnis  hie,  quam  dico,  confpiratio  confenfufque  vir- 
tuium, tale  eft  illud  ipfum  honeftum  :  quamloquidem  honeftum,  aut  ipfa  virtus  eft,  aut  res 
gefta  virtute.  Qiiibus  in  rebus  vita  confentiens,  virtuiibufque  refpondens,  recta  et  honefta  et 
eonftans  et  natura;  eongruens  exiftimari  poteft.  Atque  hasc  conjunctio  eonfufioque  virtutum, 
tamen  a  philofophis  ratione  quadamdiftinguitur.  Nam  cum  ita.*  eopulatE  connex.xque  fint, 
(ut  omncs  omnium  pariicipes  fini),  nee  alia  ab  alia  poftit  feparari  ;  tamen  proprium  fuum 
cujufquc  munus  eft  :  ut  fortitude  in  laboribus  periculifque  cernatur,  temperantia  in  prxter- 
miitendis  vohiptalibus,  prudentia  in  delectu  bonorum  et  malorum,  juftiiia  in  fuo  cuique  tti- 
buerido.     l)e  Fin.  Lib.  v    Par.  xxiii.  page  4.11.  Edit.  Davis. 

Tlie  extended  fenfe  of  the  word  juftice  has  not  been  unnoticed  by  modern  writers.  After 
flating  the  generic  and  fpeeific  fenfe  of  the  word  as  it  is  employed  by  Ariftoile,  Gaftendi  thus 
proceeds : — ■ 

Cum  foieat  vero  juftiiia  hxc  laxius,  Jlriiiiufque  ufurpari  ;  el  laxius  quidem  prout  compre- 
kcndit  genera  omniiun  offieiorum  ;  quo  picio  etianrt  Religio,  Pietas,  obfervantia,  amiciiia, 
Liberalitas,  (.  ratltudo  Jfi'cin  5«^,</i/m  juftiiia:  funt  ;  ftriciius  vero,  quatenus  ca  folum  offTcia 
comple£litur,  qux  aut  ubiigationi  cxa;quantur,  quo  pacto  excludimtur,  v.  c.  Religio,  atque 
Pietas  i  aut  wS\  impleaiiiur,  ad  inuhain,  pxnamve  nuUam  obligant  ;  quo  pacto  excluduntur 
amiciiia,  Libeialiias,  coeterx  :  Ideo  funt,  qui  ut  rem  componani,  dicunt  has  virtutes,  puta 
Religionem,  Pietatem,  et  alias,  efTe/ar.'w  juftitix,  non  fnbjectas,  (ed  (nfL'inlahs  ;  zux /pedes 
quidem,  fed  adnexas  folum.  Vcrum  ne  hn^reamus  in  controvcrfia  qux  videaiur  de  nomine, 
fulTiciat  videri  ofticium,  munufve  elTe  jufliiix,  quoties  id  cuipiam  tribuiiur,  quod  aiiquo  iplj 
titulo  debeiur,  ae  poteft  ideo  comprehend!  definiiione  cckbri,  qua  apiid  Juriiconfultos  "  Juf- 
"  tilia  efte  dicitur  eonftans  et  pcrpciua  voluntas  fuum  cuique  tribueudi."  Gallendi  de  \'irtu- 
tibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  vol.  ii.  page  7 84. 

•  Davis  would  read  illx  tor  ita,  and  upon  the  authority  of  a  Paris  Manulcrlpt,  he  wou'J  omit  ti;e 
five  words  »  hich  I  have  included  in  a  parenthesis. 

"  The 
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"  Xbe  word,"  fays  Adam  Sniiih,  "  which  eKprefTesJiillice  in  the  Greek  language  has  fe- 
■"  vcral  meanings,  and  as  a  corrcfpondent  word  in  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has 
"  the  fame,  there  iniift:  be  fume  natural  affinity  among  thofe  various  fignifications."  "  The  word 
*'  (in  one  fenfe)  coincides  with  what  Ariflotle  and  the  Schoolmen  call  commutative  jiiftice,  and 
"  Groiitis  the  jullitia  cxpleirix,  which  confifts  in  abllaining  frsm  what  is  another's,  and  in 
"  doing  voluntarily  w4iatever  we  can  with  propriety  be  forced  to  do.  The  fecond  fenfe  of  the 
"  word  coincides  with  what  fome  have  called  diftributive  juftice,  and  with  the  juftitia  attribu- 
"  trix  of  Grotius,  which  confifts  in  proper  beneficence,  in  the  becoming  ufe  of  what  is  our 
♦'  own,  and  in  the  applying  it  to  thofe  purpofes,  eiilier  of  charity  or  generofity,  to  which  it  is 
"  moft  fuitable  in  our  fituations  that  it  fliould  be  applied.  In  this  fenfe  juftice  comprehends  all 
'•  the  facial  virtues.  In  another  fenfe,  what  is  called  juftice  rrteans  the  fame  thing  with  exa£l 
■"  and  perfe£l  propriety  of  condufl  and  behaviour,  and  comprehends  in  it  not  only  the  offices 
•'  of  bo:h  commutative  and  diflributive  juftice,  but  of  every  other  virtue,  of  prudence,  of  for- 
"  titude,  of  temperance."     See  Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  page  210. 

"  As  juftice,"  fays  Tucker,  "  confifts  in  a  hearty  defire  of  doing  right  to  every  one  againft 
"  the  folicitations  of  other  defires  urging  .nnother  way,  and  as  among  contending  impulfe* 
•*•  the  mofl:  vigorous  will  alvvays  prevail,  therefore  juftice,  though  diftinft  from  temperance 
^'  and  fortitude,  cannot  well  fubfift  without  them,  becaufe  it  is  their  oftice  to  reduce  our  de- 
"  fires  within  a  manageable  compai's."     See  Light  of  Nature,  vol,  ii.  p.  308. 

"  There  is  a  beauty,"  fays  Edwards,  "in  the  virtue  called  Juftice,  which  confifts  in  the 
"  agreement  of  different  things  which  have  relation  to  one  another  in  nature,  manner,  and 
■*«  meafiire.  There  is  an  harmonious  correfponding  of  one  thing  to  another,  that  he  who  from 
"  his  will  does  evil  to  others  fliould  receive  evil  from  the  will  of  others,  and  that  he  fliould 
*'  fufFer  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  doings." 

"  Things  are  in  natural  regularity  and  mutual  agreement,  when  he  whofe  heart  oppofcs 
•"  tlie  general  fyftem  fliould  have  the  hearts  of  that  fyftem,  or  the  heart  and  the  head  of  the 
"  Ruler  of  the  fyftem  ujainft  him,  and  that  in  confequcnce  he  fliould  receive  evil  in  propor- 
"  li'.mto  the  evil  tendency  of  the  oppofition  of  his  heart." 

"  So  there  is  a  like  agreement  in  nature  and  meafure,  w-hen  he  that  loves  lias  the  proper 
"  returns  of  love,  when  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes  the  good  of  another  has  his  good 
"  promoted  by  the  other,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  juftice  in  a  becoming  ^r<:///«^(?." 

"  Indeed  moft  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  confidered,  will  be  found  to  partake 
•'  of  the  nature  of  juftice.  There  is  fome  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  another,  fomc 
"  adaptednefs  of  the  agent  to  the  objefl,  fome  anfwerablenefs  of  the  act  to  the  occafion,  fomc 
«'  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  of  direct  relation  of  one  to  ano- 
"  ther.  So  it  is  in  relative  duties,  duties  of  children  to  parent's,  and  of  parents  to  children, 
•'  duties  of  hufbands  and  wives,  duties  of  friendftiip,  and  good  neighbourhood,  duties  of  rulers 
"  and  fubje'cts,  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  fo  (hd  our  creator,  prcferver  and  benefactor,  and 
'♦  all  duties  whatfoever  confidered,  as  rc^tiiredhy  God,  and  alfo  confidered  as  what  are  to  be 
"  performed  with  regard  to  Chrift."     Edwards's  Nature  of  True  ^'i;lIlc,  p.  152. 

Fioni  many  of  the  foregoing  p^fTages,  it  appears  that  the  r'jf:.iiil)lance  of  juftice  to  other 
virtues,  or  its  connection  with  them,  gave  rife  to  the  large  fignific-iion  in  which  the  word  is 
fomctimcs  ufed.  Be  it  obfcrved,  however,  that  juftice  is  I  y  none  of  the  antient  writers  fct 
in  opp'fttioH  to  any  other  focial  virtue,  fuch  as  gratitude,  4iberality,  or  parental  afF^fiion,  that 
iih(-y  did  uol   ere6l  fyftcms  upon   the  bafis  of  juftice,  nor  employ  the   cololfal  weight  of  the 
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term  in  crufliiiig  other  moral  excellencies,  which,  fi^cfl'er  zvi/J<  j\Itke,  \>eTe  covSulcred  =7 
pillars  in  the  temple  of  virtue. 

Birtiop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  fermons,  exprcfTcs  a  wifli  "That  it  had  been 
*'  a  cuftom  to  lay  before  people  noiiiing  in  matters  of  argument  but  premifes,  and  leave  ihcm 
"  to  draw  conclufions  il-.cinfelves."  1  have  in  the  fame  manner  thrown  before  my  reader 
fuch  premifes  as  may  enable  him  to  forma  judgment  of  the  ufe  which  a  celebrated  mo- 
dern writer  has  made  of  the  word  juflice.  If  thofc  paffagcs  be  well  confuicred,  they  ^^i!^ 
preferve  him  from  any  evil  confeqiiences  to  which  he  may  be  expofed  from  any  equivocal 
ufe  of  the  term.  They  will  relieve  him  from  the  furprife  he  may  have  felt  at  the  fuppofed 
novelty  of  its  fignificaiion  in  the  book  to  which  I  allude,  and  perhaps  they  n-.ay  induce  him 
to  fufpe<S  that  no  important  end,  either  of  fpeculative  or  pra£lical  jnflicc,  will  be  promoted 
by  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  eftabliihed  language  of  ethics. 

Nole  upon  Epicureans, /<7ff-f  r,  line  14.. 

"  There  is  a  flrangc  afFedlation  in  many  people  of  explaining  away  all  particular  afFec- 
"  lions,  and  reprefenting  the  whole  of  lilc  as  one  continued  exercife  of  felf-love.  Hence 
"  arifes  that  furprifmg  confufion  and  perplexity  in  the  Epicureans  of  old." — Butler's  Preface 
to  his  Sermons. 

*'  One  need  only  look  into  Torqiiatus's  account  of  the  Epicurean  Syftem  in  Gicero's  Firft* 
♦*  Book  de  Finibus,  to  fee  in  what  a  furprifmg  manner  this  was  done  by  them.  Thus  the 
"  defire  of  praife  and  of  being  beloved,  he  explains  to  be  no  other  than  defire  of  fafety  :  regard 
"  to  our  country  even  in  the  moft  virtuous  charafler,  to  be  nothing  but  regard  to  ourfelves." 
— Butler's  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  p.  23,  note  on  Epicureans. 

•<  The  divifion  of  our  defires  (into  public  and  benevolent)  has  been  difputcd  fince  Epi- 
"  curus  ;  who,  with  his  old  followers,  and  fome  of  late,  who  deteft  other  parts  of  his  fcheme, 
"  maintain  that  all  our  defires  are  fefijh,  or  that  what  every  one  intends  or  deflgns  ulii- 
'«  mately,  in  each  a£lion,  is  the  obtaining  pleafure  to  himfclf,  or  the  avoiding  his  own  pri- 
vate pain." See  Hutchcfon  on  the  Padions,  p.  13. 

Gaflendi,  in  the  firll  Book  of  his  Ethics  (de  Felicitate)  and  particularly  in  chapters  4  and- 
9,  has  endeavoured,  but  I  think  urifucccrsfully,  to  vindicate  Epicurus  himfclf  from  moft  of  iha 
charges  brought  againfl  him  by  the  Academics  and  Stoics.*  Probably  there  zuas  much  ex- 
aggeration in  thofe  charges.  Bui  after  repeated  perufal  of  the  ratas  fententije  and  of  Gaf— 
fcndi's  cvplanatioiT,  I  believe  that  the  language  of  Epicurus  induced  many  of  his  followers 
to  contend  for  the  tenets  which  Cicero  and  Plutarch  oppofed. 

"  Juxta  naturam  fuam,  (aysGalTendi,  quicquid  hotno  agit,  quodam  cum  refpeflit  ad  feipfum 
••  agit." — See  Galfendi  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  710.  True— but  the  felB(h  fyftem  gains  nothing 
by  the  concelTion.  "  Every  particular  affv£lion,  fay-s  Butler,  even  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
*•  is  as  really  our  own  afFedlion  as  felf-love,  and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its  gratification  is 
**  as  much  my  oiun  pleafure  as  the  pleafure  felf-love  would  have  from  knowing  that  1  my- 
"  felt  (hould  be  happy  fome  time  hence  would  be  my  own  pleafure.  Butler's  Sermons,  p.  207. 
"  Whether  the  principles  of  our  adlions  be  felf-love  or  the  hatred  or  the  love  of  another, 
«'  they  would  agree  in  this,  that  the  actions  proceeding  from  thcin  are  done  to  gratify  an 
♦•  inclination  in  a  man's  felf." Butler's  Sermons,  p.  209. 

*  Vid.  Bxucker's  Hist.  Critic  Philosoph,  Vol.  i.  Part  ii.  Liter  2,  Cap.  13.  Parag.  4,  5,  14,  18. 
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Great  ambiguity  lias  arifen  from  the  ufe  of  the  word  felf-intered,  advantage,  &c.  But  I 
have  found  no  term  fo  clear  and  fo  corredl  as  fatisfatiioii,*  and  I  grant  with  Tucker  that 
•<  every  man's  faiisfadion  is  the  fpring  that  aftuates  all  his  motions."  Vol.  V.  Light  of 
Nature  by  Search,  p.  353,  or  if  we  examine  more  ftridly,  "  It  is  not  very  falisfailion,  but 
"  the  profpedt  or  idea  ot  it."      Vol.  i.  p.  105. 

Tucker  mod  admirably  guards  the  term  fatisfaflion  from  abtife.  "  For  it  may  be  urged 
"  that  if  fatisfaclion,  a  man's  own  fatisfacElion,  be  the  gro\ind-\vork  of  all  our  motives  ;  if 
*'  reafon  can  furnifh  no  ends  of  her  own,  but  ferves  only  to  difcover  methods  of  accomplifli- 
"  ing  thofe  afftgned  her  by  fenfe  ;  if  flie  recommends  virtue  and  benevolence,  folely  as  con- 
"  taining  the  mod;  copious  fources  of  gratification  ;  then  are  virtue  and  benevolence  no  more 
"than  means,  and  deferve  our  regard  no  longer  than  while  they  conduce  towards  their  end. 
"  So  that  upon  an  opportimity  ofFjring,  wherein  a  man  may  gain  fome  pleafure  or  advantage 
*'  flily,  and  fafely,  without  danger  of  after  damage  to  himfelf,  though  with  infinite  dctriirent 
"  to  all  the  world  befide,  and  in  breach  of  every  moral  obligation,  he  will  act  wifely  to  em- 
"l)raceit." 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  the  confequence  follows  \n  fpecuJat'iou  upon  the  cafe  above  fuppofed  ; 
•'  but  I  conceive  fuch  cafe  can  never  happen,  in  fact,  fo  long  as  a  man  has  any  profpect  of 
"  good  and  evil  to  come.  For  we  mufl  take  into  account  not  sw.^y  the  advantage  accruing 
"  from  an  action,  but  likewife  the  benefits  or  mifchiefs  of  the  diffofttton  of  mind  giving  birth 
"  to  it:  and  if  this  will  lead  us  into  evils  cvcrhalancir.g  the  prefent  profit  of  the  action,  we 
"  cannot  be  faid  to  do  it  without  danger  of  after  damage  to  ourfelves.  The  virtues  belong  to 
"  -the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  or  to  fpeak  in  our  own  ftile,  their  refidence  lies  in  the 
*'  imagination,  not  the  underftanding  ;  and  to  be  compleat,  muft  direct  our  inadvertent  mo- 
"  tions  as  well  as  our  deliberate  ;  that  is,  muft  become  appetites  impelling  to  action  without 
"  ftanding  to  conHder  their  expedience.  Now,  whoever  refifts  that  impulfe  foberly,  and  pre- 
"  meditately,  upon  confideration  of  their  being  inconvenient  to  his  private  purpofes,  will 
"  thereby  make  fuch  a  breach  upon  their  authority,  and  give  fuch  a  crooked  turn  to  his  mind, 
*'  as  muft  unavoidably  draw  him  into  evils  greater  than  any  immediate  advantage  he  may 
"  gain.  All  vice,  fays  Juvenal,  ftands  upon  a  precipice,  and  if  we  once  ftep  over  the  brink, 
"  nobody  can  tell  how  far  we  ftiall  go  down:  one  of  thefe  two  things  muft  neceftarily  fol-, 
"  low  :  either  we  fliall  continue  Aiding  till  we  fall  into  deftruction,  or  muft  put  ourfelves  to 
"  infinite  trouble  in  elimbing  the  precipice,  a  trouble  far  exceeding  the  pleafure  we  may  have 
"  fell  at  firft  in  the  cafe  of  a  down-hill  motion.  He  that  cheats  when  he  can  do  it  fafely,  will 
"  want  to  cheat  at  other  times,  and  confequently  muft  fuffer  either  by  a  felf-denial,  or  the 
■"  mifchiefs  of  an  indulgence,  fo  that  it  had  been  more  for  his  benefit  to  have  adhered  invio- 
"  lably  to  his  rule  of  honefly.  The  ultimate  end  we  have  afligned  for  a  reafunable  creature 
-"  to  act  upon  was  not  prefent  pleafure  or  profit,  but  the  aggregate  of  enjoyments;  and  we 
"  have  laboured,  1  hope,  not  unfuccefsfidly,  to  prove,  from  a  furvey  of  human  nature,  that 
"  nothing  adds  fo  largely  to  that  aggregate  as  a  right  difpofition  of  mind.  Search, vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

JJiiiler  Uys  "  it  may  be  allowed,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  CiiiTe  of  virtue  and  religion, 
"  that  our  ideas  of  happinefs  are  moft  important  to  us,  and  that  thoiij;n  virtue  or  moral  recti- 
•'  lude  does  indeed  cor.fift  in  affection  to,  and  purfuit  of  what  is  right  and  good,  as  fuch,  yer, 

•'  Tl-nce,  acconi'iirj  to  the  opinion  of  Metaphysicians,  Omnis  sive  de  ultimo  fine,  sive  de  medijs, 
dr'ibeia'.ia,  ad  snsiim  o/.iendam  proximum  grati  et  moksti,  tandem  referenda  est.   Hutcheson's  Synops. 

"  thai 
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"  ihat  when  we  fit  down  in  a  cool  hour,  we  can  neither  jiiftify  to  ourfelves  this  or  anv  other 
"  puifuit,  till  we  arc  convinced  that  it  will  be  tor  our  happinefs,  or  at  lead  not  contrary  to 
*'  it."     Butler's  Sermons  p.  229. 

No/f  on  Virtue  itfelf,  page  i,  line  19. 
This  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  the  Epicureans.  '♦  Virtue,"  fays  Adam  Smith,  accord- 
ing to  Epicurus,  "  did  not  deferve  to  be  purfueJ  for  its  own  fake,  nor  was  of  itfelf  one  of 
«'  the  ultimate  objefls  of  natural  appetite,  but  was  eligible  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
"  prevent  pain,  and  to  procure  eafe  and  pleafure."  See  Smith's  Theory  of  Morals,  vol.  ii. 
page  283.    See  alfo  page  274. 

Gaflendi  qualifies  the  propofition  :  Ut,  quod  caput  eft,  de  ipfo  honefto  ad  voluptatem  relato 
dicatur,  obfcrvandum  eft  hanc  ad  voluptatem  rclationera  nihil  vidari  obftare  quo  minus  ho- 
ncftum  dicatur  quodam  fenfu  per  fe,  Cive prcp/er  fe  expeti.    Gaftendi  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  705. 
I  allow,  with  Reid,  that  "  all  the  ancient   feiHs,  except  tiie  Epicureans,  diftinguilTied  the 

'*  honejium  from  the  utile,  as  we  diftinguifti  what  is  a  man's  duty  from  what  is  his  intereft." 

Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  page  234.    As  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  take  the  fol- 
lowing palTage  from  Reid : 

"  Some  well-meaning  perfons  h;;ve  maintained,  that  all  regard  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  own 
"  happinefs,  ought  to  be  exiinguillied  ;  that  we  ftiould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake  only,  even 
"  though  it  were  to  be  accompanied  with  eternal  mifery.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
"  travagance  of  fome  myftics,  which,  perhaps,  they  were  led  into,  in  oppofition  to  a  contrary 
"  extreme  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  the  defire  of  good  to  ourfelves  to 
"  be  the  fole  motive  to  aftion,  and  virtue  to  be  approveable  only  on  account  of  its  prefent  or 
"  future  reward."     See  Reid  on  the  Adlive  Powers,  page  263. 

Perhaps,  fomc  of  the  expreflions  which   gave  rife  to  the   obfervation  of  Dr.  Reid,  arofe 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  ulUe,  by  which  the  Schoolmen  following  Ariftotle,  meant 
not  good  or  advantage,  as  an  end,  but  the  wfan  of  procuring  it.  Soc,iii  S'iv  yj-/\'Tiu.n  Imxi,  Si  ■^. 
•ymilxi  ayafiov  Ti  >i  ncTom.    Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nicom.    Edit.  VVilkinfon,   1716,   page  341.     Re- 
taining this  fenfe  of  utile,  fome  of  the  Schoolmen  contend  for  honcftum  as  Dr.  Reid  or  I 
fhould   underftand  it.     Ex   fenteniia   fan£ti  Thoma:  quod  bonum  ?-e/ati',   nempe  quod  alter! 
bonum  feu  conveniens  eft,  triplex  eft  :  aliud  eft  bonum  honejium,  nempe  virtutis  :  aliuJ  bonuiu 
dcleflabile,  quod  Anfelinus  comtncJuin  appellavit  :  aliud  autem  eft  bonum  utile.    Duo  priora 
conftituunt  raiionem  A"/f,  (ut  difputatioiie  4  capite  2  oftendimus)  quia  gratia  fiii  appetuntur, 
utile  autem  folum  eft  bonum,   quod  in  Wfrt'/n-  repcritur:  dicitur  cnim  bonuin  utile,  quod  tft 
bonum  et  conveniens,  non  gratia  fui,  fed  gratia  alterius,  honefti,  aut  deleclabilis;  'eo'quod  co:- 
ducit  ad  confcquendum  id,  quod  honeftum,  aut  deledabile  feu  coinmodimt  eft,     V.tfqi.ez  ia 
S.  Thomam,  toin.  iii.  page  7.    Difput.  i.  cap.  ii.     But  let  us  hear  him  farther:   Qiiod  vers* 
attinet  ad  mores,   utile,  ut  utile,   non  tribuit  bonitatein  moralem  adlioni,  nifi   rutittie  -pms. 
Porro  finis  aut  eft  honeftum  aut  deleflabile  bonum  quod  Anfelmus,  (ut  ibidem  vidimus)  voca- 
vit  commodiun.     Vel  ergo  voluntas  fertur  in  objeiSum  honeftum,   quatenus  deleflabilc  tt 
comtnotlum  eft,  et  hoc  modo  non  poteft  efle  voluntas  honefta.     Vel,  voluntas  fertur  iii  objec- 
tiuii  honeftum  allei'ta  ab  ipja  honeJJate,  et  ita  operatur  honejium  propter  ipjum.      Ac  proinde  ha- 
bemus  id  quod  contendimus,  ncmpe  nunquam  efte  voluntaiem  bonam  mora'Iter  et  ftudicfam, 
vijt  fcratur  in  rem  honeftam  propter  ipfam  honeftatem.     Id  quod  non  obfcuredocuit  fjn(3u< 
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Thomas  in  queftlone  19,  iibi  afferit  in  hxc  verba.  (Sed  ad  hoc,  quod  fit  voluntas  bona,  le- 
quiritur  quod  fit  bonifub  ratioiie  boni).  Id  eft  quod  velit  bonuin  e»  propter  bonum.  Per  boaunv 
autem  intelligit  honeftum.    Difput.  Ixxiii.  cap.  vii.  page  498,  torn.  iit. 

Page  I,  line  22. 
Seventeenth  Century,  Mr.  Hobbes— he  was  followed  by  Roche foucault  and  Mandevilie, 
and  afterwards,  by  Rouffeau  and  Helvetius. 

Page  I,  line  24. 
Butler.    See  Sermon  xi.  page  229. 

Difintereftednefs, /'^/^c  /,  line  25. 

I  had  great  pleafure  in  reading  the  following  obfervations  upon  Difintereftednefs :  "  The 
*'  hypothefis  of  difintereftednefs  would  never  have  had  fo  many  adverfaries,  if  the  complexity 
"  of  human  motives  had  been  fufficiently  confidered.  To  illuftrate  this,  let  it  be  recolleded 
•'  that  every  voluntary  aSion  has  in  it  a  mixture  of  involuntary." 

"  We  are  capable  of  felf-oblivion,  as  well  as  of  facrificc.  All  that  is  ftridly  voluntary,  in 
"  the  beneficence  of  a  m:in  habitually  generous  and  kind,  commences  from  this  point:  if 
"  other  con fiderat ions  intervene  in  the  fequei,  they  are  indebted  for  their  intervention  to 
"  the  difinterefted  motive.  But,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  truth  is  clearly  eftablifhed,  it  is 
"  not  lefs  true — firft,  that  the  indire£l  and  original  motive,  that  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
"  all  our  habits,  is  the  love  of  agreeable  fenfaiion — Secondly,  it  is  alfo  to  be  admitted,  that 
"  there  is  probably  fomething  perfonal,  dire£lly  and  perceptibly  mixing  itfelf  with  fuch  of  our, 
«  beneficial  adlions  as  are  of  a  fenfible  duration.     Polit.  Juftice,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  i,  3d.  edit. 

Our  own  Country,  page  2,  line  4. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  author  of  Political  Juftice  thinks  with  me  in  this  point.  "  Among 
♦*  the  French,  not  a  fingle  writer  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  found,  who- 
••  does  not,  more  or  lefs,  explicitly  declare  for  the  hypothefis  of  felf-love.  Among  ourfelves, 
*'  feveral  authors  of  eminence  have  undertaken  to  fupport  the  praflicability  of  difinterefted. 
"  action."     Vol.  i.  3d.  edition,  page  422. 

Party  of  Mankind,  page  2,  line  8. 
See  Hume's  Effays,  vol.  2.  page  349,  edit.  1767. 

By  Writers,  page  2,  line  9. 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  Bifnop  Butler,   Mr.  Hutchefon,  Mr.  Hume,   Adam  Sm«b,  and  Lord 
Xaimes  in  his  Hiftory  of  Man, 

Our  own  Health,  page  2,  line  1 1. 
See  Butler,  Sermon  i.  page  6,  and  Hume's  EiTays,  vol.  ii.  page  239. 

Confounded  -with  Self-love,  page  2,  line  12. 
See  Butler,  Sermon  xi.  particularly  where  he  explains,  in  page  214,  the  word  felfifli.    See 
alfo  his  Preface,  page  24. 

Co-operate  with  Benevolence,  p.^ge  2,  line  13. 
<*  Though  benevolence  and  felf-love  are  different,  yet  they  are  fo  perfe£lly  confiftent,  tha^ 
"  the  greateft  fatisfadlions  to  ourfelves  depend  upon  our  having  benevolence  ia  a  due  degree, 

•«  and 
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"  and  that  felf-Iove  is  one  chief  fecurily  of  our  right  behaviour  towards  fociety.  It  may 
"  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coinciding,  fo  that  we  can  fcarce  promote  one  without  tiic 
"  other,  is  equally  a  proof  that  we  were  made  for  both."  See  Butler's  Sermons,  page  9.  Sec 
alfo  Kaimes's  Hillory  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  k£t.  3,  book  3. 

'*  It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  as  all  men  have  felf-Iove  as  well  as  benevolence,  thefe  two 
"  principles  may  jointly  excite  a  man  to  the  fame  adlioii,  and  then  they  are  to  be  confidcred 
"  as  two  forces  impelling  the  fame  body  to  motion."     See  Hutchcfon's  Inquiry,  page  136. 

Conjiitution  of  our  Nature,  page  2,  line  14. 

"  That  this  fympathy  with  others  is  the  efFeft  of  the  conftiiution  of  our  nature,  and  not 
"  brought  upon  ourfelves  by  any  choice  with  view  to  any  felfifh  advantage,  they  muP.  own  : 
"  whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  fympathy  with  the  fortunate,  none  can  be  allcdged  in 
"  fympathy  with  the  dirtrelfed  :  and  every  one  feels  that  this  public  fenfe  will  not  leave 
"  his  heart,  upon  a  change  of  the  fortunes  of  his  child  or  friend  ;  nor  does  it  depend  upon  a 
"  man's  choice,  whether  he  will  be  affected  with  their  fortunes  or  not."  See  Hutchefon  on 
the  Pallions,  page  14. 

Feel  a  PUafure,  page  2,  line  15. 

"  I  feel  a  pleafure  in  doing  good  to  iny  friend,  becaufe  I  love  him,  but  do  not  love  him 
for  the  fake  of  that  pleafure."  Hume's  ElTay,  eleventh,  on  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
page  95,  edit.  1767. 

What  Mr.  Hume  expreffes  fo  clofely  and  fo  clearly,  is  dated  at  greater  length,  but  with 
equal  precifion,  by  another  writer. 

"  If  what  they  mean,  who  fay  that  all  love  comes  from  felf-Iove,  be  not,  that  our  loving 
"  fuch  and  fuch  particular  perfons  and  things,  arifes  from  our  love  to  happinefs  in  general, 
"  but  from  a  love  to  our  own  happinefs,  which  confifts  in  thefe  objedls  ;  fo.  the  reafon  why 
♦'  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends  or  neighbours,  is,  becaufe  we  love  our  happinefs  con- 
"  lifting  in  their  happinefs,  which  we  take  pleafure  in  :  ftill  the  notion  is  abfiird  ;  for  here 
■"  the  effefl  is  made  the  caufe  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  effedl,  our  happinefs,  confiding  in  the 
*'  happinefs  of  the  perfon  beloved,  is  made  the  caufe  of  our  love  to  that  perfon.  Whereas 
"  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  lo  the  perfon  is  the  caufe  of  our  delighting,  or  being  happy 
*'  in  his  happinefs.  How  comes  our  happinefs  foconfift  in  the  happinefs  of  fuch  as  we  love, 
"  but  by  our  hearts  being  firfl  uniicd  to  them  in  affedion,  fo  that  we,  as  it  were,  look  on  them 
"  as  ourfelves,  and  fo  on  their  happinefs  as  our  own  r"     Edwards  on  True  Virtue,  p.  J58. 

Theories,  page  2,  line  19. 
I  allude  to  the  French  ccconomifts  under  the  late  monarchy,  and  to  their  fucceffors,  Mr. 
Condorcctj  &;c. 

'Epyss^wafOaj  page  3,  line  31.  E/)y«  is  applied  by  the  Greek  writers  fpccifically  to  works 
ef  agriculture.  Thus  in  Callitnachus — 

— o-uK  in^,   (Ttt-f  <p\iix  X'jfxainji-lai.    Callim.  Hym.  in  Dian,  v.  156. 
So  in  Ovid,  Non  hoininum  video,  non  ego  fafta  boiun,  which   Gefner  well  intcrpretsy 
agros  cultos,  opera  hominiim  ct  bourn.    Sec  Epift.  of  Ari.idne  to  'i1iefeu«,  line  60. 

As  the  Apoftle  in  the  text  evidently  alludes  to  thofc  works,  I  think  it  right  todifcufs  the 
qiieftian  fully — ^yot,  propric  cfl  agricultura,  opus  quo  (errs  excrcetur  et  fubigitur,  nam 
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efl  ab  r,  £p«.  Hinc.  I  aumpyo;  eft  o  t»ik  1J121/  tpya^ojiiif>o?  y-iiv,  Eurip.  Oreft.  918,  non  vcro 
forenfis  homo — deinde,  eft  in  genere,  Opus,  labor,  et  fi  epitheton  nullum  in  contrariam  ad- 
ditur,  femper  notat  Iioncftum  in  fe  opus  et  utile.  Denique  notat  et  difficultatem  aliquam  ; 
fed  prtman'o  no^at  t-m  •yiv.^yio.v.  Damm's  Lexicon  Homeric. 

'Ep'ya^ofiai  often  fignifies  what  is  done  with  great  effort.  Magnam  verb!  'Epyx^tTljxi 
vim  laborem  ftrenuuni  indicandi  efTe  aliquot  Heliodi  exemplis  probatum  dedit  celebcrrimus 
Jo.  Henr.  a  Seelen,  in  Bibliotheca  Lubecenfi,  vol,  vii.  p.  459.  SeeWolfius  in  EpIieC 
cap.  iv.  ver.  23.  1  iiave  not  Mr.  a  Scelen's  work  ;  but  the  following  paffage  is  an  inftancc— 

'Epyx^i-j.      Hefiod  Opera  et  Dies,  verf.  298. 

'Epya.l^o{/,ix.i  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  fays  Schleufner,  vol.  i.  p.  823,  fignifies  ftiidiofus  fum 
circa  aliqiiid,  operor,  occupatus  fum  in  aliqua  re,  facio,  exerceo.  Matth.  c.  vli.  ver.  23. 
Thus,  Pfalm  XV.  ver.  2. 

'Epya^of/s^/oi  rrtv  di/oiJAav  improbitatis  Jfudioji.  Sirac,  c.  xxiv.  v.  35,  ci  ipyx^oy.'.voi  in  if/,oi 
qui  mihi  operam  dant,  ibid.  c.  xxx.  v.  13.  tpyjurai  h  d-Jl:o,  operam  da  ei  inftituendo  et  edu- 
cando. 

'Epya^cjuai  implies  great  labour  in  Homer,  Iliad  xxiv.  v.  733. 

'Ota-tv  T£  ^\j<rov  Lj>ya^i\o,  et  quibufcunque  auruni  laborando  fubigebat.  See  alfo  Hefiod, 
Opera  et  Dies,  v.  151.  yx'><^'^  (J'tpya^oilci. 

The  reader  will  probably  admit,  tiiat  I  was  not  miftakcn  in  referring  the  imagery  of  St. 
Paul  to  agriculture,  and  that  by  ipycc^o^jxi^ix.  we  muft  underftand  iulenfe  labour.  The  duty  is 
■well  explained  by  Barrow.  "  He  muft  labour  in  efFeftual  performance  of  all  good  offices,  and 
"  in  catching  all  occafions  of  doing  good  ;  he  muft  exert  that  xottov  ayaTrti?,  that  labour  of 
"  love."     See  Barrow's  Sermon,  i8th  upon  Induftry,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  in  Ephefians,  c.  iv.  v.  28,  zfimtlar  exfrejjion 
occurs,  but  with  a  very  different  fenfe,  Ipya^ofj.euoi;  ro  dyx^ov  rai?  p^fpo-if. 

Kpy«(?i(rOj;i  here  fignifies  labore  comparare,  lucrari,  acquirere,  and  in  John,  c.  vi.  v.  27. 

'Epya^EuSs  un  tw  (ipu(nv  -rr.v  a.-iTQ\\\i^uiy[v  non  tam  cibum  periturum  vobis  comparate. 
Hefych.  et  Phavorin.  Upyaa-alo,  iiroi7i<rtv,  lirpafxlo.  See  Schleufner  in  voce.  Drefigius  in 
p.  282,  of  his  Commentary  de  Verbis  Mediis  N.  T.  after  ftating  the  verfions  of  John, 
c.  vi.  v.  27,  by  the  Vulgate,  Erafmus,  and  Beza,  obferves,  nullus  verum  verbi  medii  ufum 
eft  affecutus,  quum  fit  interpretandum  operamini  vel  comparate  vobis.  Our  Englifh  verfion 
fays,  "  labour  not  for  the  meat,"  which  though  preferable  to  the  Terfion  of  Erafmus  and  the 
Vulgate,  is  defeaive.  But  in  the  Ephefians  it  is  far  more  defedive  "  working  with  his 
*'  hands  the  thing  which  is  good." 

With  all  the  deference  which  every  man  of  letters  owes  to  the  fagacity  of  Bifliop  Sher- 
lock, I  will  ftate  my  reafons  for  diftenting  from  his  LordQiip,  in  the  interpretation  of  a  text 
which  relates  to  the  duly  of  benevolence,  and  juft  now  occurs  to  my  memory.  In  the  third 
volume  of  his  admirable  Sermons,  p.  148,  he  tranQates  dyxirn  liiiiMrt^  an  uninterrupted  love. 
The  Englifti  verfion  calls  it  fervent  charity.  In  my  opinion  the  word  fignifies  intenfe,  which 
is  nearer  to  fervent  in  the  Englifti  verfion,  than  "  uninterrupted."  In  favour  of  the  Bifhop's 
opinion  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  Oecumenius  interprets  iMivn,  Siccptnn,  ivt  -i.-oXv  iixhuHC-aj, 
dileaionem  coniinuam,  conftantem,  <//«  durautem.  To  thefe  words  of  Oecumenius,  quoted 
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by  Sulccr,  i  will  add  i'lOin  Hefychius,  i.ilmau  (which  Scaligcr  reads  iHlfn»i,  Kurter  inier- 
prets  y.cii'  iMoiMi/,  and  Prica;us  correfls  into  i:<]-niiit)  <r\ivf/jti^  -ariifii/  to  «jIo.  But  wealfo  read 
in  Horychiiiy,  iy?\!vii,  STnurAfi,  and  e;c]t>fj,  iictielxntvov,  and  wlzpa?,  irpoGu^wf,  1!  dia1fUa£i>;r. 
Siiidas  explains  the  fame  word  oAovJ^v;)^"?  x.ai  -sTpoOv^aK?.  Pliavorinus,  wIeuw?,  tvoIovwc.  stti- 
(AOiu;,  r,  oM'l'-jyi.:; ,   y.xi  -srfioOu/xwj   y.ai   ffliA^iyOfWTru,-.     St.  Luke  ufes  i;'jjm,'  twice.     It  occurs 

in  Afls,    C.   xii.  V.  5.    Tcpcc-EUJ^n  Si  t,\i  i-^iyr,q. 

The  Englidi  irandation  interprets  wlthou/ ce/jjin?^  the  word  which,  with  equal  probability, 
ina^  be  rendered,  according  to  Sciileufner,  art/entiffim^,  enixa^preccs  fiebant.  St.  Lnke,  c.  xxii. 
V.  44,  iifcs  iY']vjt^i^(jv  ■arpoa-riv^do.  I-lic  intenfius,  fays  Suiccr,  ferviditis  rcJJiint  cniditi. 
Gloffa,  £;:l£t£,-fpii/  enixius.  Vetiis,  prolixiiis.  Chryfortomus,  tiik  s.p^rii/  piT  ixw^nc^  dya-^ipnv. 
The  Englifh  tranflaiion  is  '•  he  prayed  more  earncdly."  I  therefore  approve  of  the  Englilh 
verfion  of  St.  Peter,  as  exprefling  degree,  rather  than  duration.  The  word  occurs  four  times 
Jn  the  Scptiiagint,  and  is  explained  by  Biel  cxtenfe,  vehementer.  But  further,  I  obfervc 
that  in  Polybiiis  hilnin^  and  e^Ie^w,- are  applied  to  degree  rather  than  duration,  yiyc^uTi  ■:;txC\::^ 
iKlst/cfxJoi  Tx-j  Itti  T-/)i  AtTix;  a.-jli>t/ojj.H)i IV ojv  omnium  civitatiim  liberarum,  qua:  in  Afia  funt, 
fummofudio  nmicitiam  hos  coluilfe  (i.  e.  Romanorum).  Polyb.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  5. 

'Eti  h  <!\ifr,<Tx-^oz  ra  va,-jy.XYipu  y.xi  rci;  £— ibji7ai;  h/lii/x;,  quum  etiam  nauclcro  et  vcctori- 
bus  cos^udio  magna  commendalTet.  Polyb.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  22. 

riartv  aMok  Twv  xxlx  rr,v  'EXXxox  ^toaesiV  ekIe^Ci'?  x«i  u.i'yA?.<,'^'J)(Ui  oiwoS;^xuti"j:v  v.alx  ry,u 
SioSov.  Omnibus  Grascia;  civitalibus  per  quas  iter  izcithM  f amino Jltidio  ct  magnificentia  eum 
cxcipicntibus.  Polyb.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  inftances  the  degree  of  kinJncfs  and  good  will  is  fignified  by 
fxlifn?  and  iydivu^.  In  Appian  it  means  degree,  not  duration,  nai  tvj  ccXKn-j  iTxXiy.v  xa.i 
VufXYiV  IT!  «v,1m  Y.'j\\xm  iY\t\i'.cc  y.iy^iifjuij^xi  et  omnem  reliquain  Italiam  cum  urbe  Roma  in 
Syllas  poteftate  jam/>fwV«x  elTe.  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  p.  131.  vol,  2.  edit.  Schweig- 
hxufcr.  .  / 

One  Community,  page  o,  line  X, 
When  Bilhop  Butler  argues  upon  any  J'lippcfed  <:a.^e,  he  (liews  fo  much  canlio)!,  as  well  as 
fagacity,  as  mtift  guard  his  readers  from  applying  the  fuppofitiou  to  any  bad  purpofe.  In 
his  chapter  upon  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  p.  9  j,  in  order  to  fliew  the  happy  tendency 
of  virtue,  he  fuppofes  a  "  kingdom  or  fociety  of  men  upon  earth  perfeftly  virtuous  for  a 
"  fticceffion  of  many  ages,  to  which  may  be  given  a  fituation  advantageous  for  univerfal 
*'  monarchy."  But  after  defcribing  this  kingdom,  he  takes  care  to  add,  that  "  our  know- 
"  ledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  whole  hiflory  of  mankind,  fhew  the  impolTibility,  without 
"  fotnc  miraculous  interpolition,  that  a  number  of  men  here  on  eariii  fhould  unite  in  one  fo- 
*'  ciety  of  government,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  univerfal  praclicc  of  virtue."  See  ButlerV. 
Analogy,  p.  95. 

(h'eat   IFrller  of  Antiqu'ily,  page  1^,  line  20. 
Thefe  arc  the  words  of  Ariftotle — tu  St  t»  ztoXh  rr,v  yiAia>    di/ocyyaxtov   -jixfir,  yntxSwi  Six 
Tr,v  Kotvuftxv  Tr\v    TOia'JIri>,    y.a.1  r,xifx  Xtynv  rov    lfJ.ov  rj  uioi>  TSxllfix,  n  zrxlipx    Uiov.    Kinrtp    yxp 
fxixpoi/  yJ^uxj  SK  ■sroXu  u^wf  f^'/C^'"?  ^''•''"'"Oll**'  woiEi  ttii'  xpao-jk,    »tw  (rju?«(^£i  xai  tnv  oixfjoTnlai 
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rfjv  vriiog  aXXnXa?  rw  «•«•«  rw  ovoixo^luii  rarw,  SM(ppoi\i^u]i  wir«  ii)/a,yy.c/Ao\,  ov  h  th  -a-oXtltiX 
T«  Towtuir)  ■n  -sTocltpK  uf  uiui/,  ))  uioi»  wf  uTaljJof,  »i  u;  a.ii}-.(p'd;  dh.Xn>^'M.  Ariftot.  Politic,  edit. 
Heins.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  112.  "  No  man,"  fays  Johnfon,  "forgets  his  original  trade: 
"  the  rights  of  nation";  and  of  kings,  fink  into  queftions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians  difcufs 
•"them."  I  will  confirm,  by  a  freRi  inftance,  the  juftnefs  of  Johnfon's  obfervation  ;  far 
while  writing  notes  upon  the  fubjeiSl  of  benevolence,  I  fliall  ftop  to  remark  that  ■iSafn;,  which 
occurs  in  the  fentence  juft  now  quoted  from  Ariftotle's  Politics,  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
laft  chapter  of  the  Poetics. — aHoAsGoui/']*  tw  rs  ^.tlpu  |U.v,H£t  ^^.uCov  gxtviT^xi  viixpn.  Fabulam  ap- 
p.irere  dilutain  et  languidam.     See  Mr.  Tyrrwhit's  excellent  note. 

Upon  limited  Intercourfe,  page  4,  line  13. 

*'  We  find  the  creation,  fo  far  as  our  intercourft  reaches,  divided  into  diftindl  fpecies  and 
<'  limited  focieties,  the  efFeds  of  whofe  adlions  extend  no  further  than  a  certain  number  of 
■•*  thofe  with  whom  they  have  intercourfe  Nor  can  we  prefume  otherwife  of  thofc  unfeen 
*•  confequences  depending  upon  the  fecret  concatenation  of  caufus,  which,  however,  they 
<'  mav  in  part  extend  to  innumerable  multitudes,  are  likely  to  affect  fome  particular  clafs  of 
"  beings  principally  with  whom  we  fland  neareft  concerned."    Search,  vol.  v.  p.  371. 

1  hear  with  concern,  that  the  works  of  this  admirable  writer  are  very  fcarce,  and  therefore 
I  fliall  not  apologize  for  ample  and  frequent  quotation. 

My  Child,  page  4,  line  23. 

I  have  often  been  (truck  at  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  this  word  exprefling  relation,  by  the 
advocates  both  of  the  felfitli  and  the  benevolent  fyftems.  "  What  fay  you  of  natural  afFcdion," 
fays  Hume,  "  is  that  alfo  a  fpecies  of  love  ?  Yes,  always  felf-love.  My  children  are  loved 
"  only  becaufe  they  are  mine.  My  friend,  for  a  like  reafon.  My  country  engages  me  only 
-"  fo  far  as  it  has  a  connexion  with  myfelf.  Were  the  idea  of  felf  removed,  nothing  would 
"  affe£t  me."     Hume,  ElTay  nth,  p.  94.  The  fenfe  allows  me  to  fubftitute  my  (or  your. 

The  propofition  may  be  true,  if  refcued  from  ambiguity  in  the  terms,  and  yet  no  confe- 
quences would  flow  from  it  in  favour  of  the  fellilh  fyftem.  Now  let  us  fee  how  little  ftrefs 
is  laid  upon  the  particle  of  relation  to  felf,  by  an  advocate  of  the  benevolent  fyftem.  A  cafe 
is  dated,  where  it  may  be  in  a  man's  power  to  fave  the  life  of  Fenelon,  or  of  a  valet  who  waj 
his  own  brother,  father,  or  benefadlor.  '■  Juftice,  it  is  faid,  would  have  taught  him  to  fave  the 
"  life  of  Fenelon,  becaufe  it  was  more  valuable,  at  the  expence  of  the  valet's  life.  What 
"  magic,  it  is  added,  is  there  in  the  pronoun  «*  my,"  that  (hould  juftify  us  in  overturning  the 
■"  decifions  of  impartial  truth  ?  My  brother  or  my  father  may  be  a  fool,  or  a  profligate, 
•'  malicious,  lying,  or  difhoneft.  If  they  be,  of  what  confequence  is  it  that  they  are  mine." 
See  Political  Juftice,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

Probably,  if  the  appeal  were  made  to  the  common  fenfe  nnd  common  experience  of  man- 
kind, the  circumftance,  that  they  are  mine,  would,  even  in  the  cafe  fnppofed  by  our  phi- 
lofopher,  be  of  great  confequence.  But,  what  if  a  father  were  neither  a  fool  nor  a 
profligate,  would  it  ihcn  be  of  confequence  that  he  was  mine  r  Would  the  remembrance 
of  his  relation  to  me  be  no  caufe  of  endeannent,  no  incitement  to  adts  of  beneficence  to- 
wards him?  I  believe  that  Ariftotlc  would  have  laid  much  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  pronoun 
■*'  tny,"   ^'JO  yxp  Is-tvx   jw.«Xif-a  Txrom  y.;-iS£(T^:'A  th;  avOpWTTiSj  y.xi  CiMtv,  to  ~i  lJ^c^    xai    tO  aya- 

n-rfloK.     See  Ariftot.  Politic,  Edit.  Heins.  p.  112. 

I  fufpea 
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r  fufpcil  that  uyxvAlcn,  here  means  nurc  than  caniin,  it  may  be  rendered  ut;icum,  atque 
•deo  cariim.  Ariftotle,  in  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  Rhetor,  fays  of  the  eye,  dcftroycd  in  him  who  had 
only  one,  c'yaTrvJov  a'prf/ilai.  See  Hen.  Stephens's  Thefaurus  ;  but  ]  fhould  obferve,  that  in 
the  margin  of  Arid,  y.xi  (/.ovcv  are  3dde(\,  perhaps,  as  explanatory.  Upon  the  word  xyx7r;\loii  in 
SS.  for  ly.noyiv/;,  fee  Suidas  and  Hefychiii;  in  U,  and  the  notes. 

Would  our  modern  philofophers,  who  exclude  felf  from  the  duty  of  what  they  call  juftice, 
deny  the  infitience  of  felf  upon  many  olher  occafions  ?  They  who  adopt,  as  I  do,  Mr. 
Hume's  opinion  about  "  the  double  relation  of  imprefllons  and  ideas,"  which  he  illuftrates 
in  the  cafe  of  pride  (See  DilFertation  on  the  Paflions,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  9),  will  readily  admit- 
the  eafmcfs  of  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other,  in  cafes  of  benevolence  vvhere  the  obje£l  is 
jelated  to  felf.  In  page  207,  Mr.  Hume  ftates,  that  a  relation  to  ourfelf  excites  alFcflion 
towards  any  perfon  ;  but  he  feems  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  principle,  to  relations  who 
are  lefs  near  than  parents  or  children  ;  and  to  confider  the  afFeiSlion  between  /^w<  as  founded 
upon  "  an  original  inlUndl."  Granting,  however,  that  parental  afFeflion  originates  in  fuch 
ap  inftind^,  yet  I  fufpedl  that  the  continuance  of  it  muft  in  part  be  afcribed  to  other  caufes. 
*'  Parental  fondnefs,"  fays  Tucker,  "  rifes  from  the  confideration  of  being  our  own  blood, 
"  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  cares  of  nature  and  education,  the  hope  of  feeing  the  good 
♦'  fruits  of  our  endeavours,  the  folace  and  fupport  expefled  from  returns  of  duly."  Tucker 
Upon  Charity,  vol.  vi.  page  354. 

The  remainder  of  former  afFeflions,  and  the  accedion  of  new  ones,  which  make  the  fum 
total  of  parental  love,  and  the  various  fources  of  filial  afFeflion,  are  explained  by  Hartley, 
feet.  iv.  upon  the  Plcafures  and  Pains  of  Sympathy. 

The  pronoun  my,  I  believe,  w  ill  always  be  found  to  have  great  weight,  both  in  the  fcn- 
tinients  and  the  duties  of  mankind. 

Calm  tlejire  of  Untverfal  Good,  page  4,  laji  line. 
"  Our  calm  afFe£lions,  private  or  public,  are  perfedlly  diftindl  from  our  particular  afftc- 
"  tions.  Calm  felf-love  is  quite  diftin£l  from  hunger,  third,  ambition,  &:c.  So  calm  good-will 
"  towards  others  is  different  from  pity,  parental  afFeftion,  or  the  paflion  of  particular  friends. 
"  Now  every  kind  paflion,  which  is  not  pernicious  to  others  is  virtuous  and  lovely,  and  yet  a 
"  calm  good-will  towards  the  fame  perfons  appears  more  lovely.  So  good-will  towards  a 
"  fmall  fyftem  is  more  lovely  and  preferable  to  more  paflionate  attachments,  and  yet  a  more 
"  exiendve  calm  benevolence  is  flill  more  beautiful  and  virtuous,  and  the  highcft  pcrfcc- 
"  tion  of  virtue  is  an  univerfal  calm  good  will  towards  all  fenfitive  natures."  Hutchcfon'g 
Enquiry,  page  182.     See  alfo  Hutchefon  on  the  Paffions,  fed.  ii.  ait.  2.  and  3. 

Love  the  Exalted  fFifdcm,  page  5,  line  5. 

"  The  adlions  we  approve  in  others  are  generally  imagined  to  tend  to  the  natural  good 
"  of  mankind,  or  fomc  parts  of  it.  But  whence  this  fecret  chain  between  each  perfon  and 
"  mankind.  How  is  my  intcrell  conne£led  with  the  mod  diftant  parts  of  it,  and  yet  I  mull 
"  admire  aclions  which  (hew  good  will  towards  them,  and  admire  ihe  author." 

"  As  foon  as  any  adion  is  reprefented  to  us  as  flowing  from  love,  humanity,  gratitude, 
"  compaiiion,  a  ftudy  of  the  good  of  others,  and  an  oliimatc  defirc  of  their  happinefs,  al- 
"  though  it  were  in  a  more  diftant  part  of  ihc  world,  or  in  fome  paft  age,  we  feel  joy  vrithin 
"  us,  admire  the  lovely  adion,  and  praife  its  author. "     Hutchefon's  Inquiry,  page  1 14. 
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*'  We  frequently  beflow  praift;  on  virtuous  aflions  performed  In  dinaiit  ages  and  remote 
"  countries,  where  the  iitinoft  fubtlety  of  imagination  would  not  difcover  any  appearance 
*'  of  felf-interefi:,  or  find  any  conne6tion  of  our  prefent  happinefs  and  fecuriiy  with  evcms 
"  fo  widely  feparatetl  from  us."     Hume's  EflTays,  vol.  ii.  page  284. 

Injiitulions,  page  5,  Vine  8. 
"  Let  a  man  of  a  compofed  temper,  out  of  the  hurry  of  his  private  affairs,  only  read  of  the 
"  conftitution  of  a  foreign  country,  even  in  the  mofl  diftant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  obferve  art, 
"  defign,  and  a  ftudy  of  public  good  in  the  laws  of  this  alFociaiion  ;  and  he  fliall  find  his  mind 
"moved  in  their  favour  ;  he  (hall  be  contriving  redlifications  and  amendments  in  their  con- 
"  flitution,  and  regret  any  unlucky  part  of  it  which  may  be  pernicious  to  their  interert ; 
"  he  fliall  bewail  any  difafter  which  befalls  them,  and  accompany  all  their  fortunes  with  the 
"  affeilions  of  a  friend."     Hutchefon's  Inquiry,  p.  162. 

Upon  Ideal  Prefence,  page  5,  line  ic. 
For  this  expreiTion  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Kaims.     See  his  Elements  of  Ciiticifm,  page 
82.  vol.  i.  edit.  3. 

Covet,  page  5,  line  11. 
"  Civil  fociely  doth  inore  content  the  nature  of  man  than  any  private  kind  of  folifary  liv- 
"  ing,  becaufe,  in  fociety,  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is  fo  much  larger  than  other- 
"  wife.  Herewith,  notwithflanding  we  are  not  fatisfied,  but  we  covet,  if  it  might  be,  to  have 
"  a  kind  of  fociety  and  fellowfhip  even  with  all  mankind.  Which  thing  Socrates  intending 
*'  to  fignify,  profefled  himfelf  a  citizen,  not  of  this  or  that  commonwealth,  but  of  the  world. 
"  An  efFeft  of  that  very  natural  defire  in  us,  a  manifeft  token  that  we  zvijh  after  a  fort  of  an 
"  univerfal  fellowfliip  with  all  men,  appcareth  by  the  wonderful  delight  men  have,  fome  to 
«'  vifit  foreign  countries,  fome  10  difcover  nations  not  heard  of  in  former  ages  :  we  all  defire 
"  to  know  the  affairs  and  dealings  of  other  men,  yea,  to  be  in  league  of  ainiiy  with  them. 
"  And  this  not  only  for  traffic's  fake,  or  to  the  end  that  when  many  are  confederated,  each 
"  may  make  others  more  ftrong,  but  for  fuch  caufe  alfo  as  moved  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  vifit 
"  Solomon,  and,  in  a  word,  becaufe  naturedoth  prefiime  that  how  many  men  there  are  in  the 
"  world,  fo  many  gods,  as  it  were,  there  are,  or,  at  leaftwife,  that  they  fliould  be  towards 
*'  men."     Hooker,  page  89. 

The  moft  eloquent  defcription  I  have  ever  read  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and,  perhaps,  the 
moft  corredl  ftatement  of  its  reftri£lion  according  to  our  particular  relations  in  fociely,  are  in 
Bifhop  Taylor's  difcourfe  on  the  nature  and  meafures  of  friendfliip.  I  cannot  refift  the  ftrong 
impulfe  I  feel  to  quote  a  part  of  it.  "  PerfeS  friendlTiip,  by  the  principles  of  Chriflianity,  is 
**  warranted  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  the  more  we  love  the  better  we  are.  It  is  not  ill 
"  that  you  entertain  brave  friendfliips,  and  worthy  focieties;  it  were  well  if  you  could  love, 
"  and  if  you  could  benefit  all  mankind."  "  I  confefs  this  is  not  to  be  expeded  of  us  in  this 
"  world.  But  as  all  our  graces  here  are  but  imperfe£l ;  at  befl:  they  are  but  tendencies  to  glory, 
•'  foour  friendfhips  are  imperfect  too,  and  but  the  beginnings  of  a celeflial  friendfhip,  by  which 
"  we  (hall  love  every  one  as  much  as  they  can  be  loved.  Then  fo  we  muft  here  in  ourpioporti.n, 
*'  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  that  can  make  the  difference.  We  muft  be  friends  to  all,  that  is,  apt  ti 
««  do  good,  loving  them  really,  and  doing  to  them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  that  they  are 
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"  capable  of.  The  friendrtiip  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itfelf  haih  no  difference,  but  is 
*'  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Na- 
"  lure  and  religion  are  the  bonds  of  fricndfliip  ;  excellency  and  youihfulnefs  are  its  great 
♦'  endowments  ;  fociety  and  tieighb:urhocd,  that  is,  x\\eprffibililies  and circumjiances  of  converfe 
"  are  the  determinatr.u  and  aiiualities  oi  it."  Taylor's  Colicclion  of  Moral  and  Polemical 
Difcoiirfes,  page  643. 

Father  cf  the  Chriftian  C\\uich,  page  5,  Une  17. 

The  palTage  is  in  St.  Auftin.  De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap  i.  I  found  it  in  Hooker's  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Polity,  p.  83. 

LkfeEllve  In  Philofophical  Accuracy,  ^«^^  5,  Une  19. 
"  This  maxim,  though  polTefling  confiderable  merit  as  a  popular  principle,  is  not  modelk-.l 
"  with  the  ftriftnefs  of  philofophical  accuracy."     See  Political  Juflice,  vol.  i.  page  126. 

To  this  opinion  I  fhall  oppofc  the  authority  of  Butler,  in  his  twelfth  Sermon,  where,  with 
his  ufual  fagacity,  he  fo  explains  the  precept,  as  to  leave,  with  few  of  his  readers,  the  fmalkft 
doubt  oi  \ts  precifion.  "  The  fcripture  not  being  a  book  of  theory  and  fpeculation,  but  a  plain 
"  rule  of  life  for  mankind,  has,  with  the  titmoft  poflible  propriety,  put  the  principle  of  virtue 
*'  upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ;  which  is,  that  part  of  the  univerfe,  that  part  of  mankind, 
"  that  part  of  our  country,  which  comes  under  our  immediate  notice,  acquaintance,  and  in- 
"  fluence,  and  with  which  we  have  to  do."     See  Butler's  Sermons,  page  235. 

Ariftotle  examines  how  far  prccifion  is  to  be  expefled  in  moral  difcuflions,  and  fays, 
ayawriloK  iv  srspi  toihIuv  xxi  lit  Toitflai/  Xcyovla,;,  STx^jXa;  xaj  tuttu  raAnh;  li/Ssiy.vvs-^xi, 
Ariflot.  de  Mor.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  He  often  takes  occafion  to  rept-af  the  fame  obfervation,  as 
in  cap.  vii,  the  fame  book,  in  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii,  de  republica,  and  in  the  lafl  chapter  of  the 
fccond  book  of  Metaphyfics.  According  to  his  rules  and  to  his  pradlice,  the  maxim  of  our 
Lord  will  be  found  fuffcien/Iy  accurate  even  for  a  philofopher,  and  when  conne<5led  with 
the  explanation  of  the  maxim  by  the  cafe  of  the  Samaritan,  our  Lord's  inftru(Slion  may  be 
thought  entitled  to  praife,  according  to  another  remark  of  Ariftotle — in  roi;  -s^spi  txc  rjpx'^ug 
Xoyoiiy  01  fjLiv  >ca9oXa  y.evolipoi  i;<riv,  o»  ii  £iri  /*£p8j  «/.ti9»vcJl£poi  ~£pi  y»o  rx  xa9'  iy.x^x  xi 
zrpx^ai;.     Edit.  Wiikinfon,  Ethic.  Nicom.  cap.  vii.  p.  74. 

But  that  the  precept  is  comprchenfive,  fcems  granted  in  page  422  of  Political  Juftice, 
vol.  ift  ;  where  we  read,  that  "  the  aiSlive  and  ardent  fpirit  of  the  founders  of  religion  has, 
"  perhaps,  always  carried  them  into  the  liberal  fyftem."  See  Matt.  ch.  xxii.  ver.  37.  41. 

Yet  thefe  concefllons  fall  very  fhort  of  the  commendation  due  to  Chriftianity.  Let  us  hear 
what  is  faid  of  it  by  men  whofe  views,  to  fay  the  leaft,  were  equally  cowprchenjive  and  equally 
accurate  with  thofc  of  the  writer  to  whom  I  allude.  "  It  may  be  truly  affirmed,  (fays  Bacon), 
"  that  there  never  was  any  philofophy,  religion,  or  other  difcipline,  which  did  fo  plainly  and 
•'  highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  deprefs  the  good  which  is  private  and 
"  particular,  as  the  holy  faith."  Bacon's  Advan.  Learning,  p.  508. 

Again.  "  Thefe  be  heathen  and  profane  paiTages,  having  but  a  fliadow  of  that  divine  ftate 
*'  of  mind,  which  religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth  conduft  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon 
*♦  their  fouls  charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the  bond  of  perfection,  becaufc  it  compre- 
«  hendcth  and  fafttncih  all  virtues  together.    And  as  it  is  elegantly  faid  by  Mcnander  of  vain 
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*'  love,  which  is  but  a  falfe  imitation  of  divine  love,  Amor  mclior  fophifla  laevo  a/?  hiima- 
"  nam  vitam,  that  love  teacheth  a  man  to  carry  hiinfelf  better  than  the  Sophirt,  or  Preceptor, 
'•  which  he  calletli  left-hanJed  ;  becaiife,  with  all  his  rules  and  perceptions  he  cannot  form 
"  a  man,  Co  dexteroully,  nor  with  that  faciliiy  to  prize  himfelf,  and  govern  liimfeU",  as  love 
"  can  do  ;  fo  certainly,  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doih  work  him 
"  fuddenly  into  greater  perfeflion  than  all  the  dodlrine  of  morality  can  do,  which  is  but  a 
"  fophift  in  comparifon  of  the  other."     Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  520. 

"  Chrillian  charity  is  friendfliip  to  all  the  world;  and  when  friendfliips  were  the  iiobleft 
••  things  in  the  world,  charily  was  little  like  xhefiiii  drawn  in  at  a  chinke,  or  his  beams 
"  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning  glafs  ;  but  Chiiftian  charity  is  friendlhip  expanded 
"  like  the  face  of  the  fun  when  it  mounts  ahove  the  cajlsrn  hills.  Nature  hath  made  friend- 
"  Ihips  and  focieties  relations  and  endearments  ;  and  by  fomething  or  otlier  we  relate  to  all 
"  the  world  ;  there  is  enough  in  every  man  that  is  willing,  to  make  him  become  our  friend  ; 
"  but  when  men  contrail  friendships,  tliey  inclofe  the  commons  ;  and  what  nature  intended 
"  fliould  be  every  man's,  we  make  proper  to  two  or  three.  Friendfliip  is  like  rivers  and  the 
•'  ftrand  of  feas,  and  the  ^ir,  common  to  all  the  world  ;  but  tyrants  and  evil  cufloms,  wars 
**  and  want  of  love,  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.  But  when  Ciiriftianity  came  to 
*'  renew  our  nature,  and  to  reftore  our  laws,  and  to  increafe  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her 
*'  aptnefs  become  religion,  then  it  was  declared  that  our  friendfliips  were  to  be  as  univerfal 
"  as  our  converfation  ;  that  is,  a£lual  to  all  with  whom  we  converfe,  and  potentially  ex- 
"  tended  unto  thofe  with  whom  we  did  not."    Taylor's  Poleinical  Difcourfes,  p.  642. 

Who  is  my  neighbour,  page  5,  line  i'^. 

We  may  fay  of  the  word  neighbour,  (Arift.  Mor.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  edit.  Duval,  p.  58),  what 
Ariflolle  fays  of  juflice  eoixe  urAeovaj^uc  AsysirGai,  and  therefore  Srnt.  to  a-Miyyn^  hvca  tw 
(ijUKHijUiai/  dSln  Xoci/^ocviu 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  lawyer  who  wiflied  to  juflify  himfelf,  ufed  the  word  neighbour 
in  a  very  reflrained  fenfe.  It  is  equally  plain  from  our  Lord's  anfwer,  that  tiie  word  was 
capable  of  a  more  ^'A'/^wi^^;^  fignification  ;  and  upon  a  term  which  is  fo  important  in  iifelf, 
and  which  occurs  fo  frequently,  it  cannot  be  improper  fo  beftow  fame  remarks. 

Vorftius,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book,  de  Hebraifmis  N.  Tell,  has  very  judicioufly  and 
very  copioufly  explained  the  words  brother  and  neighbour,  as  ufed  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Teftament.  In  the  New  Teftament,  a.S(X<po;,  fays  he,  fignifies  quemvis  alium,  whicTi  the 
Greeks  vulgo  exprimunt  by  0  ■stXyktiov  and  0  Irifio;.  Thus  wa;  0  o/)Q/l^o/*£^o?.  tu  dSiK^j 
aula  ttx»)  quicunque  temere  irafcitur  alteri,  Matt.  chap.  v.  ver.  22.  So  Matt.  cap.  vii.  ver.  3. 
Matt.  cap.  xviii.  ver.  15,  cap.  xxi.  ver.  35.  Lt'ke,  cap.  iv.  ver.  41,  42,  43.  Romans, 
c.  iv.  v.  10,  &c.  Ceterum  ufurpata  fic  eft  vox  Graeca  ahK(po;  a'd  exemplum  Hebraas  pn 
Hebrasi  cum  fignificare  vohint  quemvis  alium  uti  folent  ifta  vocula.  He  refers  to  Levit. 
c.  xix.  v.  17.  Pfalm  1.  v.  2©.  Gen.  c.  xxvi.  v.  3.  It  is  even  ufed  for  alius  alium,  alter 
alferum  of  things  inanimate,  as  in  Exodus,  c.  xxvi.  v.  5,  in  the  fc.ninine  ;  and  in  Exodus, 
€.  XXV.  v.  20,  of  the  cherubim  in  the  mafculine  ;  fo  the  word  y^.  Kings,  lib.  i.  cap.  xx. 
V.  40.  Orasci  interpretes  verterunt  xa7(pi/.»)«i/  Ixaro?  tov  zrXmiov,  xai  ixXava-sv  lx«rof  £"  tw 
'SfM<riov.     He  further  fays,  that  0  viXx^  and  0  zrXr.iriov  mean  not  only  vicinum,  fociunr, 
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propinquum  generally,  but  quemvis  alitim.  He  then  quotes  from  Thucydiiies  and  Poly- 
bius — K)/xi^£ii<  raf  ity.uotx^  tm/  ■stsXji;  ■sTxpxTrKyiiTiis;  u\ixi.  Thycyd.  lib.  i. — putare,  fen- 
tentias  aliorum  fimiles  cfTe  noftris — ?)  tmi/  ursXaj  aTreipiXf  y-iyi^ov  i^oStov  yiynilxi  toij  iu,Trii- 
(ioi;  vpog  /t^ilofOu.'o-fi'.      Polyb.  lib.  ix. 

Rapheliiis,  in  his  notes  upon  Matthew,  cap.  v.  ver.  43,  illuftrates  0  zrXna-iO!/  by  four  paf- 
fages  from  Poiybius,  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  two — -^iKpc;  yae  yiyoiu;  y.xt 
oiTrapxilnloq  67ri]iju.>)7>lj  twi/  oTEAa?,  eexoIm?  dv  y.xt  \jtto  tuv  -wXyiTiov  duio;  xvapxilt^lis  Tvyy^xuot 
Kxlnyopix';.  Nam  cum  alios  ipfe  accrbe  atque  inclementer  obfurgare  foieat,  jure  merito 
ab  alius  pari  inclementia  tra£tabitur.  Polyb.  edit.  Cafaub.  p.  1396.  zyxiHx  yx^  'iTT^Siyi<r^xi 
[j.oi  J'oKa  TX  -sriy.polxlx  to  yc)/og,  01;  ixcinoi;  y.tyjr]x.:  y.xlx  rav  -utAhtioi/.  Nullum  eft  tarn 
acerbum  genus  convicii,  quo  ille  adverfus  alios  utitur,  quod  huic  illius  fa£lo  non  arbitror 
convenire.     Ibid.  p.  1401. 

Biel,  in  his  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint,  interprets  0  znXx.i;  not  only  qui  prope  eft,  but 
alius,  and  inftances  in  Prov.  chap,  xxvii.  vcr.  2.  Again,  under  0  tn-Ajia-ioK  he  produces  in- 
flances  where  it  correfponds  to  pater,  frater,  focius,  and  even  hoftis.  Though,  in  this  in- 
flance,  fome  read  j;^  for  ^y. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  terms  in  the  Old  Teftament,  we  find  great  variety  in  their  fignifica- 
tions.  Thus  PN  's  by  Parkhurft  explained,  a  brother  by  nature.  Gen.  cap.  iv.  ver.  2.  One 
confociated  by  fimilariiy  of  condition  or  manners,  Ezek.  cap.  xviii.  v.  10.  A  countryman, 
Levit.  cap.  xxv.  ver.  46.  One  connedled  with  us  by  partaking  of  the  fame  nature,  Levit. 
cap.  xix.  ver  17,  and  here  Parkhurft  refers  to  Luke,  cap.  x.  vcr.  29,  et  feq.  where  the 
Englifli   tranflation  gives  neighbour.  Thefe  inftances  ftiew  the  great  latitude  of  the  word. 

yi  as  we  have  feen  above,  has  various  fenfcs.  Vid.  Taylor's  Concordance.  By  Parkhurft 
it  is  explained,  an  intimate  or  fpecial  friend  and  companion,  as  Dcuter.  cap.  xiii.  ver.  6: 
Prov.  cap.  xxviii.  ver.  7,  &c.  &c. ;  but  moft  commonly  it  is  ufed  for  a  companion  or  neigh- 
bo1ir  in  general.  Gen.  cap.  xi.  ver.  3.  Exod.  cap.  xx.  ver.  16.  Levii.  cap.  xix.  ver.  18. 

Even  n''Cy  Parkhurft  explains,  a  member  of  the  fame  focicty.  Levit.  cap.  vi.  ver.  2.  cap. 
xviii.  ver.  20.  But  in  Taylor's  Concordance  it  is  explained,  one  another,  or  a  man's  neigh- 
bour. Levit.  xxv.  17,  and  one  to  another,  or  a  man  to  his  neighbour.  Lev.  xix.  it. 

Tlie  foregoing  citations  and  references  plainly  ftiew,  that  confiJhntJy  with  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  our  Lord  gave  a  very  wide  fignjfication  to  the  word  neighbour.  If  the 
reader  fhould  be  wearied  with  quotations  from  verbal  criiics  and  lexicographers,  perhaps  he 
will  be  refreflicd  a  little  by  the  charming  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  The  Scripture, 
"  fays  he,  which  often  defcribes  thcduty  of  parents  and  children,  never  defcribes  the  duty  of 
'•  brothers,  except,  where  by  brethren  are  meant  allxhzK  part  of  mankind,  who  are  tied  to  us 
"  h'l/  any  vicinity  of  religion  or  country,  of  profcftion  and  family,  of  contra£l  or  fociety, 
"  of  love  and  the  nubleft  friendftiips.  "    Page  455  of  Taylor's  Polem.  Difcourfes. 

Again — "  The  New  Teftament  fpeaks  of  friends  often,  but  by  friends  are  meant  our 
"  acquaintance,  or  our  kindred,  the  relatives  of  our  family,  or  our  fortune,  or  our  fcdl  ; 
"  fomething  0/  foa'efy,  or  fomething  of  kindnefs  in  it  ;  a  terulcrnefs  of  appellation  and  civility, 
"  a  relation  made  by  gifts,  or  by  duty,  by  fcrvices  and  fubje(Elion  ;  and  I  think  I  have  rea- 
"  fon  to  be  confident,  that  the  word  friend  (fpeaking  of  humane  intercourfe),  is  no  other- 
**  ways  ufed  in  the  Gofpels  or  Epiftlcs,  or  Aiil.<  of  the  Apcftlcs :  and  the  rcafon  of  it  is,  the 
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"  word  friend  is  of  a  large  Hgnification,  and  means  all  relations,  and  focieties,  and  whatfo- 
"  ever  is  not  an  enemy."     Ibid.  p.  641. 

The  objedlion  to  the  Gofpel  for  omitting  to  give  any  precepts  about  friendfhip,  is  well 
anfwrered  by  Search,  in  his  Light  of  Nature,  Part  11.  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

But  of  the  term  neighbour,  ufed  by  our  Lord,  he  fays,  in  p.  418,  "  it  was  the  propereft 
"  to  diftinguifh  the  objeft  of  our  good  offices,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  fituaiion,  and  not  from 
"  perfonal  charafler." 

Ground  of  this  Neighbourhood,  page  5,  line  24, 
"  It  is  not  man's  being  a  focial  creature,  much  lefs  his  being  a  moral  agent  from  whence 
"  alone  our  obligations  of  good-will  towards  them  arife.     There  is  an  obligation  to  it  prior 
"  to  either  of  ihefe  arifing  from  his  being  ajenjiblc  creature,  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery." 
Butler's  Sermons,  page  166. 

Samaritan,  page  5,  line  29. 
I  have  no  where  feen  the  cafe  of  the  Samaritan  argued  fo  ably  as  by  Sherlock  in  the 
eleventh  difourfe  of  his  fifth  volume. — "  When  the  relief  had  been  given,  the  queftion  was 
*'  who  had  been  neighbour  to  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law.  As  the  cafe  was 
"  ftated  there  was  no  room  to  infifl  on  the  near  relation,  which  the  Levite  bore  to  the 
"  wounded  man.  The  nearer  their  relation  the  worfe  neighbours  they  were  for  negledling 
**  him  ;  no  room  to  objedl  againft  the  Samaritan,  his  want  of  relation,  or  his  difference  of 
"  religion.  The  lefs  and  the  fewer  his  obligations  were,  the  more  difmterefted  was  his 
"  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  better  neighbour  was  he."     See  page  273. 

CompafTion, /fl^«  5,  line  31. 

The  illuflrious  prelate  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  former  note,  was  certainly  no  advocate 
for  the  felfilh  fyftem.  But  a  pafTage  once  dropped  from  his  pen,  which  they  who  are  advo- 
cates for  it  might  pervert  to  very  evil  purpofes.  "  To  adminifter  relief  to  the  extreme  ne- 
*'  ceffities  and  fufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures,  is,  in  fome  degree,  to  comply  with  the 
"  cravings  of  nature  in  ourfelves,  and  to  provide  for  our  own  eafe  and  enjoyment :  for  the 
•'  pity  and  compaflion,  which  miferable  objefts  raife  in  us,  are  attended  with  a  pain  and 
*'  uneafmefs  to  ourfelves,  no  otherwife  to  be  allayed  but  by  relieving  the  mifery  that  caufed 
««  them."     See  Sherlock,  Difcourfe  II.  vol.  v.  page  34. 

Now  Hartley  has  traced  up  compaffion  "  to  the  appearance  and  ideas  of  any  kind  of  mifery 
"  which  children  have  experienced,  and  to  the  figns  of  diftrefs  which  they  underdand,  to  the 
"  connexion  between  the  adjunfts  of  pain  and  the  aclual  infiiftion  of  it.  When  thefe  and 
*'  fuch  like  circumflances  have  ratfed  their  defires  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  caufes  o£ 
"  their  own  uneafy  feelings,  or  the  niiferies  of  others,  in  all  which  they  are  much  influ- 
"  enced  by  their  difpofition  to  imitate,  and  when  a  variety  of  internal  feelings  and  defires  of 
"  this  kind  are  fo  blended  that  ao  part  can  be  feparated  from  the  refl,  a  child  has  compaf- 
"  fion.  An  attentive  perfon,"  he  adds,  "  may  difcern  the  conlVituent  parts  of  his  compaf- 
*'  fion  while  they  are  yet  the  internal  and  felfilh  feelings,  and  before  they  have  put  on  the 
"  nature  of  compaffion  by  coalefcence  with  the  reft."  See  Hartley,  page  474,  edit.  1749. 
True;  and  the  uneafmefs,  it  is  granted,  remains  when  compaflion  is  formed.  Yet  Hutche- 
fon   is  perfedlly  right,  when  he  fays  *'  that  we  are  not  immediately  ejtcited  by  compaffion. 

•«  to 
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**  to  defire  the  removal  of  our  (nun  pain.  We  think  it  juft  to  be  fo  afFeded  upon  the  occa- 
"  fion,  and  diflike  thofe  who  arc  not  fo  ;  but  we  are  excited  direflly  to  defire  the  relief  of 
"  another,  without  any  imagination  that  this  relief  is  a  private  good  to  ourfelves."  See 
Hiitchefon,  page  240  of  the  Enquiry.  See  alfopage  146  of  do,  and  page  522  of  the  Nature 
and  Conduit  of  the  Pallions.  "  Our  intention,  as  Hutclitfon  well  obferves,  page  195  of  the 
"  Enquiry,  is  not  to  free  ourfelves  from  the  uneafinefs  of  the  palfion,  but  to  alter  the  flate 
*'  of  the  object." 

When  I  thus  notice  what  fcems  to  me  a  paffage  no\  fufficiently  qualified  in  Bifliop  Sherlock, 
I  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  that  he  deferves  the  reputation  which  he  has  generally  ac- 
quired for  depth  of  thought,  acufenefs   of  reafoning,  and  precifion  of  ftyle.     ay.'.a  iv  aVw 

zroXXa,  nai  tejii  ■nroAAwi'  oiSa,  p-syaAa  xaii  ^xvf/.as'x,  Jtai  oc-ro  rr:^  uxpx;  Sjvxi/.iu;  i^nrwiyu.ivx 
UTrV'ula.  So  faid  a  Critic  of  antiquity,  when  he  cenfured  parts  in  Plato,  and  fo  fay  I,  by 
way  of  apology  for  myfelf,  when  I  have  exprelTed  dilTent  from  Bifliop  Sherlock.  Vid.  Dion. 
Heiicarn.  Tradlatus  de  Antiquis  Scriptoribus.  Page  176.  Edit.  Hoi  well,  1766. 

In  the  Eflay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  fedion  xiv.  Mr.  Burke  remarks,  that  «  we 
"  have  no  fmall  degree  of  delight  in  the  real  misfortunes  and  pains  of  others,  that  the  Creator 
•*  defigning  us  to  be  united  by  a  bond  of  fympathy,  has  ftrengthened  that  bond  by  a  propor- 
♦•  tionable  delight,  and  there  mod,  where  cur  fympathy  is  moji  wanted,  in  the  diftred'es  of 
"  others,  that  this  delight  hinders  us  from  fpurning  fcenes  of  mifery,  that  the  pain  we  feel 
"  prompts  us  to  relieve  ourfelves  in  relieving  thofe  who  fufFer,  and  all  this  antecedent  to  any 
*'  reafonings  by  an  inftinft  that  works  as  to  its  own  purpofe  without  our  concurrence."  I 
admit  the  exiflence  both  of  pain  and  pleafure  in  compafiion.  The  final  caufe  of  both  is  to 
quicken  our  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  yet  I  maintain  that  the  agent  intends  di- 
re£lly  neither  to  obtain  that  pleafiire,  nor  to  remove  that  pain,  but  to  fuccour  the  dillrelTed  ob- 
je£l.  Akenfide,  in  the  fecond  book  of  thePleafures  of  Imagination,  has  molt  beautihilly  de- 
fcribcd  the  pain  and  the  pleafure  which  accompany  compafiion — 

O  deemelt  thou  indeed. 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  compafiion  fleers  ? 
No  fweetly  melting  foftnefs  which  attra(Sts, 
G'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  focial  powers 
To  this  their  proper  adtion  and  their  end. 

Obligation,  page  5,  line  34. 

I  do  not  fpeak  only  of  the  obligation  '*  which  confcience,  approving  of  any  adion,  impofcs 
*'  upon  us  to  obey  the  law  of  our  nature,  which,  doubtlefs,  in  fuch  a  cafe  would  urge  us  to  re- 
•'  lievc."  See  Butler's  Sermons,  page  50.  I  have  aljo  in  view  the  exprefs  or  implied  obli- 
gations of  religious  command,  "  When  any  fan£lions  co-operate  wiih  our  moral  fenfe,  in 
*'  exciting  us  to  actions  which  we  count  morally  good,  we  fay  we  are  obliged."  Huiche- 
fon's  Inquiry,  page  277. 

Univerfal  benevolence  as  a  feelin;^  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  ;  but  as  an  aflive  duty,  I 
grant,  it  cannot  be  praclifcd,  nor,  as  fuch,  is  it  inculcated,  without  reOridtions  arifing  from  op- 
portunity, 
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portunily,  &c.  '<  Our  a£live  ilnties,"  fays  Lord  Kaimes,  "  regard  particular  perfons  as  our 
"  relations,  our  friends,  our  benefaftors,  our  mafters,  our  fervants.  Even  diftrefs,"  he 
obferves,  "  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  convert  benevolence  in'o  a  duty,  is  not  fufficieiit 
«*  without  other  concurring  circumftances  ;  for  to  relieve  every  pcrfon  in  diflrefs  is  bc- 
"  yond  the  power  of  any  human  being.  Our  relations  in  diftrefs  claim  that  duty  from 
"  us,  and  even  our  neighbours  ;  but  diftant  diftrefs,  without  any  particular  conneiSlions, 
"  fcarce  caufes  our  fympathy,  and  never  is  an  objcifl  of  duty."  See  Book  I.  feet.  3,  +. 
vol.  ii.  of  Sketches  of  Hiftory  of  Man. 

Umvet(e,pnge  5,  Ihie  38. 
See  Butler's  twelfth  Sermon,  page  234. 

Sermon,  page  6. 
For  "  perfon"  in  page  6,  line  5,  read  "  perfons,"  and  for  '«  he"  in  line  7,  read  "  they." 
I  allude  to  the  converfation  of  our  Lord  with  his  difciples,  as  related  in  Luke,  chap.  vi.  from 
ver.  32  to  36.  When  writing  the  Sermon  I  fell  into  a  /xuiiuohkoi/  ci[j.a.fl7iux,  which  upon  read- 
ing it  in  print,  I  afterwards  difcovered,  and  have  correfled. 

Indication,  page  6,  line  12. 
"  Benevolence  towards  the  worft;  charaders,  or  the  fludyof  their  good,  may  be  as  amiable 
"  as  any  whatfoever  :  yea,  often  more  fo  than  that  towards  the  good,  fince  it  argues  fuch  a 
"  ftrong  degree  of  benevolence  as  can  furmount  the  greateft  obflacle,  the  moral  evil  in  the 
"  obje£l.  Hence  the  love  of  unjuft  enemies  is  counted  amongft  the  higheft  virtues."  Hutche- 
fon's  Inquiry,  page  179. 

Intricate, /iflg-f  6,  line  14. 
Some  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  about  juftice,  gratitude,  &c.  remind  me  of  what 
Biihop  Taylor  fays  in  the  preface  to  his  Dudor  Dubitantium.  "  There  is  a  wood  before 
•'  your  doors,  and  a  labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to  every  door  within  that 
*<  labyrinth,  and  after  all  we  are  like  to  meet  with  unfkilful  guides,  and  yet  of  all  things  ia 
"  the  world,  in  thefe  things  an  error  is  the  moft  intolerable."  Preface,  page  7.  "  Unhappy 
"  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  a  fenfe  of  virtue  was  of  as  narrow  an  extent,  as  a  capacity  for 
"  fuch  metaphyfics."     Hutchefon's  Inquiry,  page  119. 

Moral  Worth,  page  6,  line  16. 
In  one  of  the  fenfes  afcribed  to  juftice,  in  a  foriner  note,  it  implies  a  due  degree  of  efteem 
for  any  objeft;  fo  I  find  it  ufed  by  Hierax,  in  his  work  upon  juftice,  quoted  by  Stobjeus, 
Serin,  ix.  waj  os  ex  txSmog,  h  6fj.oiu;  rifj.r\iTH  rov  ts  (Tutppova.  x.ai  rov  ocxoXxfov,  xai  tou  a'^poi/a, 
xai  rov  (ppovifAov.  No  man  ever  meant  to  deny  tliat  our  afFe£lions  will  carry  us  forward  more 
eagerly  to  aflift  a  good  than  a  bad  man,  i.  e.  "  when  good  appears  attainable  by  a  perfon  of 
'*  moral  dignity,  our  defire  of  his  happinefs,  founded  upon  efieetn  or  approbation,  is  much 
•'  ftronger  than  that  fuppofed  in  a  former  clafs  of  perfons  by  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  our 
"  public  paflions  are  moved  abftraiSledly  from  ihcir  moral  qualities,  or  that  the  misfor- 
"  tune  of  fuch  a  perfon  raifes  ftronger  forrow,  pity  or  regret."  See  Hutchefon  on  the 
Paflions,  page  73.     But  the  focial  relations  in  which  we  ftand  even  to  the  bad,  and  the  excefs 
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of  their  mifery,  and  various  other  circumftances,  may  jurtify  us  in  granting  to  them  the  airift- 
ance,  which  we  at  the  fame  time  do  not  grant  to  better  men.  "  Every  kind  and  every 
"  degree  of  mifery,  fays  Sherlock,  is  an  obje£l  of  mercy,  and  whether  men  are  expofed  to 
"  calamity  by  the  ncccliliy  of  their  condition,  and  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  or 
"  whether  they  bring  them  upon  ihemfeives  by  fin  and  wickednefs,  or  by  folly  and  indif- 
"  cretion,  yet,  confidercd  as  miferable,  they  are  objefts  of  pity."  See  Sherlock's  Sermons, 
vol.  V.  page  275. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  that  fhopld  be  adapted  to  all  cafes.  However,  the  reader 
may  perufe  with  advantage  Hutchefon's  Canons,  feet.  iii.  art.  xi.  and  his  Corollaries,  fe<S. 
vii.  art.  ix.  of  his  Inquiry,  and  the  general  law,  according  to  which  our  defires  arife  ia 
fn5l.  ii.  art.  iv.  of  the  Nature  and  Condufl  of  the  Paffions. 

At  variance  wilh  Judice,  page  6,  line  20. 

The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  quotation  from  Gregorj-  de  Valentia's 
Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  page  995.  "  Comparaiio  virtutum  moraiium  quoad  perfeftionem, 
"  non  tam  mihi  utilis  et  fcitu  digna,  quam  obfciira  et  dlJficUis  cognitu  videlur.  Nam  quje- 
"  libet  virtus  abfolute  eft  fatis  prarftans,  et  quoad  aliquid  etiam  ceaferi  poted  reliquis  prajian- 
"  lior. 

"  Cum  auiem  alia  virtus  in  alio  allis  cxcellat,  funpliciter  quidem  ilia  crit  ccnfenda  rell- 
"  quis  prasflantior  quas  confideralis  omnibus  habcat  dignitatem  majore  dignam  sftiinatione, 
"  five  quia  in  pluribus  attributis  cxccUat,  five  quia  in  aliquo  five  aliquibus,  qua;  prasponder- 
"  ent.     Quod  cene  d'lgnofcete  dlffici/lii/ia  el  perofifcu) a  res  rjl." 

It  is  the  ufual  praclice  of  the  bcft  writers  of  morality,  both  ancient  and  modern,  rather  to 
dillinguilh  virtue  into  genera  et  fpecies,  and  to  mark  the  conneiSlions  and  refemWances  be- 
tween one  virtue  and  another,  than  to  perplex  the  mind  by  contrafting  the  degree  of  ttjeir 
obligation.  However  it  muft  be  owned  Ariftotle  fomciimes  engages  in  ufelefs  fpeculaiions ; 
and  he  did  fo,  probably,  becaufe  fuch  queflions  were  ftaried  in  his  own  times. 

In  the  feventh  book  Eudemorum,  chapter  eleventh,  he  difcuffes  the  quefUon,  whether  we 
are  to  do  good  to  a/r<VW,  or  to  a  ^5:0' maw,  and  leaves  the  difficulty,  I  think,  nearly  where 
he  found  it — av  msi/  yap  (ptAo;  >c«i  tnnsSauii.  ktu;  ^  Xiau  yj^XiTrav^  cui  /ai!Ti;  to  juei/  aj^rs"-;, 
TO  Si  TOcirnvtiXTti,  ipiXcp  fAzv  (yipiSpx  T^oiit:]/,  {7ri£tx>i  it  Jiptf**.  ((  5s  jitri,  -sroK^^a  zTfOcXri^aala  yiis- 
Tai"  oiov  £»  ojjiiv  nv,  8X  trai  Si'  0  Si  sV«i>  i-JTTU  Si,  »)  0  ftiv  lytnilo.,  !,-•  Ji  a.  Sto  ifiv,  bx  i)»  St,  nSi 
trai.  Another  folution  is,  iVw>  triK  «'  Su  tu  j,^»i(ri|<*y,  dxxx  Si  tm  iyx^j.  Edit.  Duval, 
vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

To  the  general  qucftion,  I  could  not  obtain  from  Ariftotle  fuch  a  general  anfwer  as 
amounts  to  a  principle,  and  his  diftinftions  are  perhaps  fo  numerous  as  to  exclude  the  polli- 
bllity  of  a  general  rule.  But  I  obferve  that  he  does  not  make  the  degree  of  moral  merit  the 
/«/<  Itandard  for  regulating  our  anions.  In  chapter  2d  of  the  Mor.  book  9,  we  have  feme 
other  curious  queftions — xirofixv  S"i')(ji  y.xt  -ra.  toixSs,  Itcv,  Tn-olipa  Sii  ■sr«k]»  tm  w*i/ii  areic 
iu£ii/,  xai  vriifii<T^xi'  ri  xxuvo'jIx  jj-iv  lalp-o  zyitfion'  s-potlnyov  St,  j^fipoloirflfci'  tov  •sroXtjixixoii'  iixoni:; 
■St  ^iAm,  fxaXXov  11  (TirovSxm  tVEpelrlfov'  xai  fuspytln  iClxvoSolmv  yxf^v  jaxXXov,  r,  irxiptf  SoTnv, 
lay  ajix^siK  fjiit  Evscp^tilai.  df  ii/  tsxvtx  tx  -oixulx  elxftSw;  fxn  ^lopurai,  a  fxStoy,  ts'oXXje;  yap  xxi 
XTotvlo^xi  tj(it  Jiot^opwf,  x«i  fAtyihi,  x«i  fAtxfilrn,  xixi  tu  x*sAm  xot  enayx»ia.  Edit.  Duval, 
p.  117.  Thft 
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The  following  obfcrvation  is  replete  with  good  fenfe — oVfj  uv  ztoXXuki;  £ip>i7«i,  oi  zrtp 
roi  TiraG?)  xat  rcc;  -srpa^Eic  Aoyoi  of/.ona;  ^X"*""'  '''''  Mpi<rf/(.£i'Oi'  toi;  o-fpi  »  eith/.  oti  p-Ei/  af  st  aura 
■5r«(riv  aVoJ'olecii',  a(5'E  tm  •srolpt  -Eravla,  xaOarsf  b'J'e  tm  Ah  ^uilxi,  sV.  a,'jri>^ov.  ittu  'Jiripa, 
yoviva-t,  xai  dSsX^ot^  y.xi  eTaipot?,  »c«i  ii.fp'y/IaK,  £)t2roi-:  t«  oizsia,  x«i  t«  c!.py.OT]o\/1x  a7^s^£/^»- 
T(ov — BTw  (Jf  xai  uToiEii/  ^aii/ovlai.      Ariflot.  Edit.  Duval,  torn.  ii.  p.  i  18. 

I  have  feidom  feen  either  any  momentous  truth  iUuftrated,  or  any  important  duly  facili- 
•tated  by  the  flatement  of  rare  and  extreme  cafes.  Even  in  the  moinent  when  we  are  dif- 
cufling  them,  they  amufe  the  imagination  without  (lining  up  the  affeflions.  They  fupply 
matter  to  the  fubtlc  difputant,  more  than  guidance  to  the  virtuous  agent.  When  they  hap- 
pen, ihey  are  accompanied  hy  peculiar  and  prominent  circumftances,  which  are  at  once  per- 
ceived by  the  underftanding,  and  felt  by  the  heart.  But  they  fugged  only  remote  and  dubious 
4inalogies  for  ordinary  cafes.  On  the  contrary,  the  difcipline  of  the  mind,  by  a  right  condudl 
in  ordinary  cafes,  is  the  beft  fecurity  againft  error  and  defedl  in  thofe,  which  are  extraor- 
dinary. 

Emotion,  page  6,  line  26. 

I  borrow  this  term  from  Lord  Kaimes.  "  An  internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind, 
**  when  it  paffes  away  without  defire,  is  denominated  emotion  :  when  defire  follows  the  mo- 
**  tion  or  agitation,  is  denominated  a  paflion."     Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.      page  39. 

The  fame  writer  diftinguiflies,  as  I  do  between,  a  vvifh,  and  a  defire.  "Defire  in  its 
"  prsper  fenfe  is  that  internal  adl,  which  by  influencing  the  will  makes  us  to  proceed  to  aSivon. 
*'  Defire  in  a  lax  fenfe  refpefts  alfo  a£lions  and  events  that  depend  not  on  us,  as  when  f  de- 
**  fire  that  my  friend  may  have  a  fon  to  reprefent  him,  or  that  my  country  may  flourifli 
"  in  arts  and  fclences.  But  fuch  internal  adl  is  properly  termed  a  wij^,  than  a  defire." 
From  the  fame  writer  alfo  I  draw  the  diftindlion  between  a  caufe  and  an  objeft.  "  Paf- 
"  fions  being  accompanied  with  defire,  have  a  tendency  to  a£lion  ;  but  every  pafTion  muft 
"  have  an  objedl,  namely  that  being  or  thing  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  with  a  view  to 
•*  which,  every  a£lion  prompted  by  it  is  performed  :  and  to  what  being  or  thing  is  a  paflion 
•'  diredled  ?  Plainly  to  the  fame  being  or  thing  that  occafioned  it.  The  caufe  of  a  pafiion, 
"  therefore,  and  its  obje£ls,  are  the  fame  indifferent  refpects :  an  emotion,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  being  in  its  nature  quiefcent,  and  merely  a  palTive  feeling,  muft  have  a  caufe  ;  but 
"  cannot  be  faid,  properly  fpeaking,  to  have  an  object."  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i. 
page  41. 

Mr.  Hume,  I  am  aware,  ufes  the  word  emotion  in  a  larger  fenfe,  and  diflinguifhes,  though 
not  precifely  in  the  fame  terms,  between  an  object  and  a  caufe.  "  The  object  of  love  and 
*'  hatred  is  fome  other  perfon  ;  the  caufes  are  either  excellencies  or  faults  ;  the  can fes  are 
"  what  excite  the  emotion,  the  object  is  what  the  mind  directs  its  view  to,  when  the  emo- 
•'  tion  is  excited."     Differtation  on  the  PafTions,  vol.  ii.  of  Elfays,  page  192. 

U/ual  ozconomy,  and  u/ual  k'lndneh,  page  6,  line  37. 

As  upon  this  fubjecEl  there  may  be  fome  difficulty  in  fatisfying  a  virtuous  mind  concerning 
the  wifdom  or  the  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  I  will  lay  before  my  reader  the  opinions  of 
feveral  great  writers  :  — 

«*  Wliile  every  man  confults  the  good  of  his  own  community,  we  are  fenfible  that  the 

•'  general 
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*' general  intereft  of  mankind  is  better  promoted  tlian  by  any  ij'Je  indeterm'inaie  I'tewH .  the 
"  go  ill  of  a  fpecies,  whence  no  beneficial  atllon  could  (ver  rcjult  for  luant  of  a  dulj  limited  objeS 
*'  on  which  they  can  exert  themjehes."     Hume's  EtTays,  vol.  ii,  p.  294. 

"  'Tis  wifely  ordained  by  nature,  tliat  private  connexions  nioiild  commonly  prevail  over 
"  univerfal  views  and  confiderations  ;  oliierwife  our  affedions  and  adlions  would  be  dilli- 
"  patcd  and  lofl,  for  want  a'  ■&  pr-.per  limited  oh]tc\..  Thus  a  finall  benefit  done  to  eurfelves, 
"  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively  fentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great 
"  benefit  done  to  a  diliant  commonwealth.  But  flill  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the  fcnfe?,  to 
"  correft  ihefe  inequalities  by  refledlion,  and  retain  a  general  flandard  of  vice  and  virtue, 
"  founded  chiefly  on  general  ufefulnefs."     See  Hume's  note  in  p.  299  of  his  EfTays,  vol.  ii, 

"  All  men,  even  thofe  at  the  greateft  diflance,  are  no  doubt  inlitted  to  our  good  wi/hes, 
"  and  our  good  wilhes  we  naturally  give  them.  But  if,  notwiihftanding,  they  fliould  be 
"  unfortunate,  to  give  ourfelves  any  anxiety  upon  that  account,  fcems  to  be  no  part  of  our 
•'  duty.  That  we  fliould  be  but  little  interelied  therefore,  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  whom  we 
"  can  neither  ferve,  nor  hurt,  and  who  are  in  every  refpeft  fo  very  remote  from  us,  feems 
*'  wifely  ordered  by  nature  ;  and  if  it  were  poliible  to  alter  in  this  refpe£t  the  original  con- 
"  ftitution  of  our  frame,  we  could  yet  gain  nothing  by  the  change."  Smith's  Moral  Stuii- 
ments,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

"  As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety  is  to  furnilh  opportunities  of  natural  aid  and  fupporf  ; 
"  nature  feconding  that  purpofe,  haih  provided  the  principle  of  benevolence,  which  excites 
"  us  to  be  kindly,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  the 
«'  author  of  nature,  attentive  to  our  wants,  and  to  our  well-being,  haih  endued  us  with  a 
«'  liberal  portion  of  that  principle.  It  excites  us  to  be  kind,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  coii- 
♦'  neSed  with,  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  even  to  thofe  we  are  barely  acquainted  with. 
"  Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  10  objeds  in  diftrefs,  who  require  immediate  aid  and 
"  relief.  To  the  principle  of  benevolence,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  paflion  of  pity,  which  in 
"  every  feeling  heart  is  irrefiftible.  To  make  benevolence  more  cxtenfive  would  be  fruit- 
"  lefs ;  becaufe  here  are  objcdls  in  plenty  to  fill  the  moft  capacious  mind.  It  would  not  be 
"  fruitlefs  only,  but  hurtful  to  fociety:  I  fay  hurtful  ;  becaufe  frequent  difappointments  in 
"  attempting  to  gratify  our  benevolence,  would  render  it  a  trciublefome  gucii,  and  make  us 
"  cling  rather  to  felfilhnefi;,  which  we  can  always  gratify."  See  Kuimes's  Hiftory  of  Man, 
vol.  ii.  p.  292  ;  fee  alfo  p.  311. 

"  Becaufe  of  the  great  numbers  of  mankind,  their  diftant  habitations,  and  the  incapacity 
"  of  any  one  to  be  remarkably  ufeful  to  great  multitudes;  that  o\ir  benevolence  might  not 
"  be  quiie  di(lra£led  with  a  multiplicity  of  obje£ls,  whofe  equal  virtues  would  equally  re- 
"  commend  them  to  our  regard  ;  or  become  ufelefs,  by  being  equally  extended  to  mtilii- 
*'  tudes  at  vaft  diflances,  whofe  intererts  we  could  not  underlland,  nor  be  capable  of  pro- 
"  moting,  having  no  intercourfe  of  offices  with  them  \  nature  has  fo  well  ordered  it,  that 
"  as  our  attention  is  more  raifed  by  thofe  good  offices,  which  are  done  to  ourftlves  or  our 
"  frienils,  fo  they  caufe  a  ftronger  fenfe  of  approbation  in  us,  and  produce  a  flronger  bene- 
"  volcnce  towards  the  authors  of  them.     Sec  Hutchefon's  Inquiry,  p.  220. 

When  Arirtollc  difculfcs  the  qucftion,  whether  we  (hould  have  many  or  few  friends,  aid 
dciermines  that  it  is  bell  to  have  neither  many  nor  few,  he  alfigns  a  rcafon  which  may  be 
applied  to  univerfal  benevolence — soXhw  fj^ky    ovluv,    tpyav  tf' {itafOK  ju,fjsi(r«n    to    fiAiit.    ip' 
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Aiiftot.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 

The  fame  philofopher  obferves,  that  upon  objefts  placed  beyond  our  reach,  we  do  not 
employ  even  confultalion.  ctjoi  ki/  S"i]iSiy(J\c/.i  [j.r\  [/.ovov  to  hvxt  y.cA  y.vt,  c.XXoi,  y.xi,  to  (ixXvja'a,(r- 
OiZ(  tok  aj'OpwTT-oi;'  Taulx  o'tfii/  i(rc<,  t(piixiv  Ej-i  zi'pct.^on  -n  fj.Y\  zspa^vA.  Sio  a  ^■^Xl■JOfJ-l^ot,  isifi 
ruv  in  Ii/(Joi?,  K(?£  -srw;  £t  o  icuy-AOf  rilpayuvifio;.  ra  y.iv  ya^  zx  i(p  ny-tv.  to  S'  oAwc  cv  ■arjia.Kloi', 
Eudeni,  lib.  iii.  edit.  Duval,  p.  214. 

In  the  iSJtlV  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Mag.  Mor.  he  fays,  that  we  have  alfo  no 
•nrpoaipsiri;  upon  obje£ls  that  are  remote  sroXXxKn;  Siayosy-i^a.  utts^  rm  m  hSoiq.  aAA*  o'u  xa* 
z^po(x,if.!i;ji.i^cc.  The  readers  of  Ariftotle  know  well  the  diftindlion  he  makes  between  will 
and  election.  ouS'si;  yxp  teXo;  ouJff  ■ErpoatpEilai,  dXKa  rex,  -urpoi  to  tjAo?. — jGaXtlai  h  ys  j/.x- 
?arx  TO  T£Xo;.  See  cap.  x.  lib.  ii.  Eudem,  |3sX}i(rif,  indeed,  is  applied  to  voluntary  anions, 
af,  in  the  cafe  of  the  dxpc^v;,  v  dpa  ^nXning  lnovinov.  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  and  to  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  we  do  not  aft,  as  |3ouA»i(ri  £rt  y-^h  tw>  dSwccltw'  oiov,  (BaAopsS-a  ftii/ 
aOcxi/«]oi  hi/ai,  zj-poiix.ipgy.iS-x.  h  i.  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  See  alfo,  lib.  ii.  Eudem.  cap.  x. 

I  fiippofe,  that  in  the  language  of  Ariftotle,  the  word,  will,  ufed  in  a  very  low  fenfe, 
and  implying  merely  "a  wi(h,  might  be  ufed  of  the  good  of  all  mankind.  This  however  is  not 
fuch  a  wifh  as  would  amount  to  defire,  in  the  modern  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  word — 
fuch,  I  mean,  as  is  accompanied  with  the  view  of  an  end,  and  roufes  us  to  action.  «'  Into 
"  actions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end."  fays  Lord  Kaimes,  "  defire  and  will  enter  :  defire 
«'  to  accomplifh  the  end  goes  'i\x^-,  the  will  to  act,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  end  is  next; 
"  and  the  external  act  follows."  Hiftory  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  219  \  and  Bentham,  feet.  viii. 
upon  Intentionality,  and  loth  upon  Motives.  My  pnrpofe  in  this  note  is  to  fhcw,  that  uni- 
verfal  happinefs  cannot  be  propofed  to  our  minds  as  an  end — that  as  an  object  it  does  not  ex- 
cite our  defires  ;  that  the  attempt  to  promote  it  directly  forms  no  part  of  our  duty — and,  that 
tiiefe  limitations  of  the  principle  and  feeling  of  univerfal  benevolence,  being  adapted  to  our 
limited  powers,  are  proofs  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Deity. 

EffcFis  of  the  whole,  page  7,  line  2. 
"  Our  powers  being  fmall,  the  effects  of*  them  would  be  utterly  loft,  like  a  handful  of 
"■  fait  thrown  into  a  pond,  ifdiffiifcd  among  too  many  ;  whereas,  by  feverally  confining  our 
"^fervice  within  a  compafs  where  they  may  be  felt,  they  will  prove  of  real  value,  and  the 
"  good  of  the  whole  will  be  bell  promoted."  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.  part  2d  of  the  Poft- 
viinous  Works,  page  361. 

In-vigcralcd,  page  7,  line  4. 

"  But  our  underftanding  and  power  are  limited,  fo  that  we  cannot  know  many  other  na- 
"  turcs,  nor  is  our  utmoft  power  capable  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  many  :  our  actions 
"  are  infiuenced  by  fome  ftronger  affections  than  this  general  benevolence.  There  are 
"  certain  (lualities  found  in  fome  beings  more  than  in  others,  which  excite  flrongcr  degrees 
'=  of  good  vi'ill,  and  dfefermine  our  attention  to  their  interefts,  while  that  of  others  is  ne- 
"  glected.  The  ties  of  blood,  benefits  conferred  upon  us,  and  the  obfervation  of  virtue  in 
"  others,  raife  much  more  vigorous  affections  than  that  general  benevolence,  which  vvc  may 
"  have  towards  all."     Hutchefon  on  the  Padions,  p.  309. 

Immediate 
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Immediate ferv'ue  to  the  Khik /pedes,  page  7,  Hue  ir. 

I  am  perfuaded  with  Hutchefon,  that  "  any  univerfal  increafe,  whether  of  the  focial  or 
*'  the  benevolent  affections  would  in  the  whole  be  of  little  advantage,  and  <hat  the  medium 
«' of  the  public  is  a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  the  medium  of  the  felfifh.  If  the  public 
"  were  raifed,  the  hero  of  Cervantes  would  be  no  rare  character.  If  the  felfilli,  the  world 
"  would  be  filled  with  univerfal  rapine  and  war."     Hutchefon  on  the  Paflions,  p.  20^. 

But  furely  the  adventurer  whom  I  defcribe  would  be  chargeable  with  Quixotifm. 

Moral  Species,  page  7,  line  20. 
See  Hutchefon,  p.  99,  upon  the  Paflions. 

Enormous  btiJkinefs,  page  7,  line  24. 
"  'Twcre  infinite  to  compute  in  how  many  inftances  want  of  due  order,  meafure,  and 
"  manner,  do  fpoil  and  incommodate  action.  'Tis  wifdom  that  applies  remedy  to  thefe  mif- 
"  chiefs.  Things  muft  be  compared  to,  and  arbitrated  by,  her  ftandard,  or  elfe  they  will 
"  contain  fomething  of  monftrous  enormity  ;  either  fl:rutting  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  finking 
"  in  defective  fcantinefs."     See  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Jujlify  it/elf,  page  7,  line  36. 

See  Malebranch,  as  quoted  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  220. 
London  edition  of  1767,  and  by  Hutchefon  in  his  Enquiry,  p.  139. 

Reajon,  page  8,  line  13. 

^'  When  benevolence  is  faid  to  be  the  fum  of  virtue,  it  is  not  fpoken  of  as  a  blind  propen- 
"  fion,  but  as  a  principle  in  reafonable  creatures,  and  fo  to  be  directed  by  their  reafon  :  for 
**  reafon  and  reflection  comes  into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And  that  will  lead  us 
"  to  confider  diftant  confequences,  as  well  as  the  immediate  tendency  of  an  action:  it 
"  will  teach  us  that  the  care  of  fome  perfons,  fuppofe  children  and  families,  is  particularly 
"  committed  to  our  charge  by  nature  and  Providence  ;  as  alfo  that  there  are  other  circura- 
"  fiances,  fuppofe  friendlhip  or  former  obligations,  which  require  that  we  do  good  to  fome, 
«'  preferably  to  others."     Butler's  Sermons,  p.  153. 

Without  impeding  us,  page  8,  line  25. 

"  Univerfal  charity  is  not  incompatible  with  private  prudence,  nor  particular  affeflion, 
"  fo  far  from  it,  that  it  encourages  and  fiirniflies  us  with  rational  inducements  to  cultivate 
"  them."     See  Search,  vol.  iii,  part  ad  of  his  poftiimous  works,  p.  36a. 

''  Nearer,  and  therefore  dearer,  page  8,  line  26. 

"  So  eafy  is  it  for  every  man  to  err,  and  fo  hard  to  wreft  from  any  man's  inouth  the  plain 
'<  acknowledgment  of  error,  that  what  hath  been  once  inconfidcrably  defended,  the  fame  is 
"  commonly  perfifted  in  as  long  as  wit,  by  whetting  itfclf,  is  able  to  find  out  any  fliifr,  be 
«'  it  never  fo  flight,  whereby  to  efcape  out  of  the  hands  of  prcfcnt  contradidlion."  See 
Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity,  book  iii.  p.  133. 

H2  The 
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The  fagacity  and  candour  of  the  author  of  Political  Judice  have  led  him  to  difplay  a  mofF 
honourable  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark  of  Hooker.  "  Some  readers  of  my  graver 
*'  prndu61ions  will  perhaps,  in  perufmg  thefe  volumes,  accufe  me  of  inconfiftency  ;  the 
"  afFcdlions  antl  charities  ot  private  life  being  every  where  in  this  publication  a  topic  of  the 
"  warmeft  eulogium,  while  in  the  enquiry  concerning  Political  Juflice,  they  feem  to  be^ 
"  treated  with  no  indulgence  and  favour.  In  anfwer  to  this  objeftion,  all  I  think  it  necef- 
"  fary  to  fay  on  the  pret'ent  occafion  is,  that  for  more  than  four  years  I  have  been  anxious- 
•'  for  opportunity  and  Icifure  to  modify  fome  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  that  work,  in  con- 
'•  formity  to  the  fentiments  inculcated  in  this — not  that  I  fee  caufe  to  make  any  change  re- 
•'  fpcdling  the  principle  of  juftice,  or  any  thing  elfe  fundamental  to  the  fyftem  there  deli- 
"  vered  ;  but,  that  I  apprehend  domeftic  and  private  afFe6lions  infeparable  from  the  nature 
"  of  man,  and  from  what  may  be  flyled  the  culture  of  the  heart,  and  am  fully  perfuaded 
"  that  they  are  not  incompatible  with  a  profound  and  active  fenfe  of  juflice  in  the  mind  of 
"  him  who  cherifties  them."  "  The  way  in  which  thefe  feemingly  jarring  principles  may  be 
"  reconciled,  is  in  part  pointed  out  in  a  little  book,  which  I  gave  to  the  public  in  the  year 
"  1798,  and  which  I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  quote." 

"  A  found  morality  requires  that  nothing  human  Ihould  be  regarded  by  us  as  indiiFcrer^t ; 
*'  but  it  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould  not  feel  the  ftrongeft  inftinct  for  thofe  perfons  whom 
"  vv«  know  moft  iniimaiely,  and  wliofe  welfare  and  fympathies  are  united  to  our  own. — 
"  Trtie  wifdom  will  recommend  to  us  individual  attachments  ;  for  with  them  our  minds  are 
"  more  thoroughly  maintained  in  activity  and  life,  than  they  can  be  under  the  privation  of 
'•  thctn  ;  and  it  is  better  that  man  fhould  be  a  living  being  than  a  ftock  or  ftone.  True  virtue 
"  will  fanction  this  recommendation,  llnce  it  is  the  object  of  virtue  to  produce  happinefs, 
"'  and  lince  the  man  who  lives  in  the  midfl:  of  domeftic  relations,  will  have  many  opportu- 
"  nit  ics  of  conferring  pleafure,  minute  in  the  detail,  yet  not  trivial  in  the  amount,  without 
"  interfering  with  the  purpofes  of  general  benevolence.  Nay,  by  kindling  his  fenfibility 
"  and  harmonizing  his  foul,  they  may  be  expected,  if  he  is  endowed  with  a  liberal  and 
"  manly  fpirit,  to  render  him  more  proinpt  in  the  fervice  of  ft  rangers  and  the  public." — 
Memoirs  of  the  Author  of  a  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  cap.  vi.  p.  90,  fecond 
edition. 

I  will  not  infalt  tlve  foregoing  obfervations  with  the  name  of  conceftions.  I  am  tnore 
difpofed  to  confider  them  as  mo«ific,itions  fuggeft^d  by  maturer  reflection,  and  exprefled 
with  fome  degree  of  contrition,  that  they  had  neither  occurred  to  the  writer,  nor  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  reader,  before.  For  the  purpofe  of  doing  them  complete  juftice,  I  have 
quoted  ihem  literally  and  entirely  ;  and  I  think  that  they  cannot  be  too  attentively  perufcd, 
nor  too  widely  circulated. 

In  regard  to  "  the  principle  of  juftice,  and  other  things  fundamental  to  the  fyftem"  whicli 
our  writer  yet  retains,  1  fuppofe  that  in  Ethics,  as  well  as  Theology,  men  will  differ  about 
fundamentals.  I  have  heard  it,  however,  remarked  by  perfons  well  flciUed  in  the  tactics  of 
controverfy,  that,  after  the  furrender  of  fo  many  outworks,  the  citadel  itfelf  is  fcarcely  tenable. 

While  the  principle  of  juilict  was  fo  explained  as  to  degrade  the  virtues  of  domeftic  life, 
and  other  indiviJual  attacliraents  between  friends,  benefactoiS,  and  the  perfons  whom  they 
ierve,  I  conceived  it  to  be  iiKjefeniible.  How  far  the  culture  of  the  heart  may  be  compa- 
tible with  the  profound  and  active  fcnfc  of  juftice  which  is  ftiil  pronounced  fundamental,  is 

a  point 
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a  point  upon  which  I  (hall  myfelf  decline  entering  into  any  direct  altercation  ;  and  my  rea- 
fon  fhall  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  antient  writer — V7f>0';  ya.^  tov  zrxvlu;  -sr-ipijasiov 
tpxivs^'Xi  iixipijyti]/  Sixaiov  uiv  •srawco;  •STEipaS'sti  rjWoyKrx2ra.i,  i-jy.  vj(Tyr,'j.i;v  it.  Sio-mo  i  on 
(Tweijlxi/xi  i-j^iftuq  wpof  tou;  Tu;^orilaj.  d>xyy.rt  yx^  zrourifoXoy.xv  s-jy.?jnk£ii/.  Ariftot.  Top. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  xiv.  tonr.  i.  p.  281. 

If  it  were  neceirai  y  to  deviate  from  the  edabiiflied  forms  of  language,  I  would  rather 
fay  with  Mr.  Bi.-Titham,  that  "  the  dictates  of  juftice  are  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  ihe 
"  dictates  of  benevolence,  which  on  certain  occafions  are  applied  to  certain  fiibjtcts,  to  wit, 
•'  to  certain  actions."  See  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  the  Morals  of  Legiflation, 
page  123. 

Mr.  Bentham,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  meafures  benevolence  by  utility.  Hutchinftin  refers 
all  virtues  to  benevolence,  as  acting  by  what  he  calls,  the  moral  fenfe.  Builer,  when  he 
Aates,  that  "  in  a  iiigher  and  more  general  way  of  confideration,  benevolence  feems  in  the 
•'  ftricteft  fcnfe  to  include  in  it  all  that  is  good  and  worthy,"  adds  tha",  "  in  fo  doing,  we  leave 
"  out  the  particular  nature  of  creatures,  and  the  particular  circumflances  in  which  they  are 
"  placed."  P.  258.  He  traces  up  "  tiie  common  virtues  and  the  common  vices  of  mankind 
"  to  benevolence,  or  the  want  of  it,  fo  as  to  juftify  the  Aiioftle's  afTertion,  that  all  other  com- 
"  mandmenis  are  comprehended  in  the  love  of  our  neighbour."  But  he  does  not  pafb  over 
"  the  cautions  and  reflridlions  which  further  require  to  be  confidered  in  the  virtue  of  a  being, 
"  who  has  fuch  a  nature,  and  is  placed  in  fuch  circumflances  as  man."  His  note  in  p.  257  of 
the  Sermon,  is  full  of  the  befticnfe,  and  the  impartial  philofopher  will  do  well  to  compare  it 
with  p.  462  of  the  DilTertation  upon  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  fubjoined  to  the  Analogy.  I  muft 
again  obferve,  that  Butler  does  not  fet  one  virtue  at  variance  with  another.  He  marks  their 
refemblances  as  well  as  their  differences,  and  he  fliews  their  happy  tendency  from  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature  to  the  fame  end.  "Temperance,  fobriety,  and  trioderation  in 
"  fenfual  pleafures,  have  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  therefore  ihcy  may 
''  be  produced  by  the  love  of  others."  The  effuA  of  the  oppofite  vice.";,  as  inconfiflent 
with  benevolence,  are  mod  impreflively  dated  by  Hutchinfon  :  fee  page  172,  on  the  Nature 
and  Conduil  of  the  Padions. 

A  great  whole,  page%,  Hue  28. 
"  By  wifdom  wc  iinderftand  we  arc  parts  and  members  of  the  great  body,  the  univerfc  ; 
"  and  arc  therctore  concerned  in  the  good  management  of  it,  and  are  thereby  obliged  to  pro- 
'' cure  its  order  and  peace,  and  by  no  irregular  undertaking  to  didurb  or  difcompofc  it; 
"  which  makes  us  honed  snd  peaceable  men:  that  we  proceed  from  the  fame  primitive 
"  dock,  are  children  of  the  fame  father,  and  partake  of  the  fame  blood  with  all  men  ;  are 
"  endued  with  the  like  faculties  of  mind,  padions  of  foul,  (hape  of  body,  and  fenfe  of  things: 
"  that  we  have  equally  implanted  in  our  original  conditution  inclinations  to  love,  piiy,  gra- 
"  litude,  fociablcncfs,  quiit,  joy,  reputation  :  that  wc  have  an  indifpenfible  need  and  inipa- 
"  ticnl  defirc  of  company,  adldance,  comfort  and  relief :  that  therefore  it  is  according  to  the 
"  dehgn  of  nature,  and  agreeable  to  rcafon,  that  to  tliofe,  to  whom  our  natural  condition  by 
"  fo  many  bonds  of  cognation,  fimiliiudc,  and  mutual  neceditudc,  hath  knit  and  conjoined 
"  us,  wc  ihould  bear  a  kind  rcfpcct  and  tender  ait'cction,  dtould  cbearfully  concur  in  undcr- 

"  going 
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i<  going  the  common  burthens,  fliould  heartily  wifti  and  induftrioufly  promote  their  good, 
"  afTift  them  in  accomplifhing  their  reafonable  defires,  thankfully  requite  the  courtefies  re- 
"  ceived  from  them,  congratulate  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their  profperity,  comfort  them 
«'  in  their  diflreffes,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able,  relieve  them  ;  however,  tenderly  compaflionate 
"  their  difappointmeHts,  miferies,  and  forrows."     See  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  page  9. 

Utility,  page  8,  line  30. 

"  Reafon,  when  fully  affifted  and  improved,  is  fufficient  to  inftruct  us  in  the  pernicious 
"  or  ufcful  tendencies  of  qualities  or  actions  :  it  is  not  alone  fufficicnt  to  produce  any  moral 
"  blaine  or  approbation.  Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end  ;  and  were  the  end  to- 
"  tally  indifferent  to  us,  we  Ihould  feel  the  fame  indifference  towards  the  means.  "  'Tis  re- 
"  quifite  Vijentiment  fhould  here  difplay  itfelf,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ufeful  abovp 
"  the  pernicious  tendencies.  This  fentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the  happi- 
"  nefs  of  mankind,  and  a  refentment  of  their  mifery  ;  fmce  thefe  are  the  different  ends,  which 
"  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here  therefore  reajon  inftructs  us  in  the  feve- 
"  ral  tendencies  of  actions,  and  humanity  ■m.'xV.zi  a  diflinction  in  favour  of  thofe,  which  arc 
"  ufeful  and  beneficial."  See  Hume,  appendix  i,  concerning  moral  fentiments,  page  360, 
edit  of  his  EflTays,  1767. 

Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Hume  a  paffage  in  which  he  ufes  the  word,  reafon,  1  ought  to. 
{late,  that  I  do  not  always  confine  the  ufe  of  the  word  in  moral  deliberations,  as  he  does, 
merely  to  "  that  power  by  which  we  become  acquainted  (fee  page  364)  with  objects,  their 
"  relations  and  circumflances,  and  then  experience  approbation  and  blame,  which  is  the 
"  work  of  the  heart  only,  and  not  of  the  judgment."  On  the  contrary,  I  with  Reid,  under- 
ftood  reafon  fometimes  to  mean  "  that  moral  power  by  which  actions  ought  to  be  regulated, 
'■'■  and  which  fuggefls  to  us  what  are  called  rational  principles  of  action."  See  p.  471  and 
212  of  Rcid  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man.  I  agree  alfo  with  Dr.  Reid  in  his  explanation 
of  the  word  fentiment,  "  as  implying  not  mere  feeling,  but  judgment  accovipanied  with  feel- 
"  ing."    See  p.  479. 

Particular  affections,  page  8,  line  31. 

"  In  the  benevolent  affections,  the  happinefs  of  any  one  perfon  is  an  ultimate  end,  defired 
"  with  no  further  view,  and  yet  the  obferving  its  inconfiflency  with  the  happinefs  of  another 
"  more  btloved,  or  with  the  happinefs  of  many,  though  each  one  of  them  were  but  equally 
"  beloved,  may  overcome  the  former  defire  :  yet  this  will  not  prove,  thai  in  each  kind  action 
"  men  form  the  abltract  conception  of  all  mankind,  or  the  fyftem  of  rationals.  Such  con- 
"  ceptions  are  indeed  ufeful,  that  fo  we  may  gratify  either  our  felf-lovc,  or  kind  affections  in 
"  the  fulleft  manner,  as  far  as  our  power  extends,  and  may  not  content  ourfelves  with  fmaller 
"  degrees  either  of  private  or  public  good,  while  greater  are  in  our  power.  But  when  we 
•'  have  formed  thefe  conceptions,  we  do  not  ferve  the  individual  only  from  love  to  the  fpecies." 
See  Hutchefon  on  the  Paffions,  p.  222. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  particular  affections  indirectly  re-act  on  the  general,  or,  as  Hutche- 
fon fays,  *'  a  powerful  determinaiion  even  to  a  limited  benevolence  is  obferved  to  give  a 
"  ftrong  bias  to  our  minds  towards  a  univerfal  goodnefs,  tendernefs,  humanity,  generofity, 
"  and  contempt  of  private  good  in  our  whole  conduct."     See  Inquiry,  p.  258. 

Confcicnce, 
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Conjcunce,  page  8,  line  32. 
Upon  confcience,  as  connected  with  benevolence,  Butler's  firft  and  fecond  Sermon  cannot 
be  read  too  often,  nor  too  attentively.  I  have  been  alfo  much  inrtructed  on  the  fubject  of  con- 
fcience by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  6ih,  7th,  and  8th  chapters,  in  his  third  Elfay  on  the  Active 
Powers  of  Man.  The  energy  of  it  in  quickening  the  operations  of  beaevolence,  is  mod 
eloquently  defcribed  by  Adam  Smith's,  p.  336,  vol.  i.  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

There  is  fome  unfteadincfs  among  philofophers  in  their  ufc  of  the  word.  Butler  warily, 
(p.  13  of  his  Sermons),  calls  it  "  the  principle  in  man  by  which  he  approves  or  difapproves 
"  his  heart,  temper,  or  actions."  This  he  calls  "  the  ftrict  ufe  of  the  word,  but  allows  it  to 
"  be  fometimes  fo  ufcd  as  to  take  in  more."  Dr.  Reid,  p.  243,  calls  it  "  an  original  power  of 
"  the  mind,  or  moral  faculty,  by  which  we  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in 
"  human  conduct,  and  the  dictates  of  which  form  the  firft  principles  of  morals." 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  Adam  Smith,.  "  confcience  does  not  immediately  denote 
"  any  moral  faculty  by  which  we  approve  or  difapprove.  It  fuppofes,  indeed,  thecxiflence 
"  of  fome  fucli  faculty,  and  properly  fignifies  our  confcioulncfj  of  having  acted  agreeably  or 
"  contrary  to  its  direction."     See  Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  355* 

"  Thofe  who  write  of  confcience,"  fays  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "  tell  us  it  hath  three  oflices 
"  or  a£ls,  Synterefis,  Syneidcfis,  and  B-picrifis  \  fo  thofe  principles  are  lodged  in  that  chcft 
*' of  the  confcience,  called  Synterefis."  See  Sir  M.  Hale,  on  the  Primitive  Origination  of 
Mankind,  p.  64. 

It  may  be  worth  wiiile  to  fletc  the  account  which  a  learned  fchoolman  gives  of  Synterefis, 
and  which,  in  part,  correfponds  with  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith — "  Synderefis  item  non  eft 
"  aliqua  potentia,  fed  habitus  potins  natura'is,  quo  intelledus  cognofcit  prima  principia 
«'  praflica,  ficut  habitus  naturalis  quo  intelledus  cognofcit  prima  principia  fpeculaliva,  fo- 
"  let  vocari  intellectus  principiorum.  Qii  hI  facile  ortendit  D.  Thom.  ariic.  12,  et  patet 
"  ex  eo,  quod  potentix  rationales  habcnt  fe  ad  oppofita,  ut  docet  Ariftctelcs.  i.  Mctaphyf. 
"  text  3.  Synderefis  autem  taiitummodo  eft  de  bono — Confcicntia  denique,  nihilo  magis 
"  aliqua  pccidiaris potemia  eft  ab  inicUcctu  diflincta,  fed  eft  proprie  applicatio  quxdam  fcieniire 
"  univerfalis  practicx  ad  particulare  aliquod  ohjecium,  five  (quod  idem  eft)  iifus  quidaai 
"  fcientix  circa  objeciutn  particulare.  Itaque  eft  indicium,  quo  vel  cognofcimus  quidpiam 
"  nos  fecilTe,  aut  non  fecilfe,  quo  pacto  confcientia  dicitur  tcftificari  ;  vel  quid  fit  nobis 
'•■  faciendum  vel  non  faciendum,  quo  pacto  confcicntia  dicitur  ligare  aut  folvere  ;  vel  bene 
«*  aut  male  factum  elTe  quod  fecimus,  quo  pacto  confcientia  di-.;iiur  excufare  vcl  accufarc,  et 
«' remordcre,  ut  opiimc  explicat  D.  Thom.  hie  artic.  13.  Ubi  et  recie  addit,  aliquando 
"  etiam  habitum  fynderefis  vel  fcicntix  ex  quo  cjufmodi  judicia  proficifcuntur,  folere  con- 
"  fcientiam  n  miiiari.  Ut  cum  Origines,  lib.  ii.  in  Epift.  ad  Roman,  dicit  confcieniiain 
"  efle  pxdagogum  animE  fociatiim.  Et  Bafilius  in  libro  proverb,  initio  cUb  natuiale  Judica- 
"  torium,  et  Damafccnus  libro  2d,  de  fiile  Onhodoxa,  cap.  xii.  eifc  luccm  intellectus  nof- 
"  tri.  Et  D.  Hicronymus  cum  in  cajnit  ift  Eicch.  dicit  fcinlillam  confcicnti.x  quam,  in- 
'*  quit,  (rviil)i/!>;<r.;  Grxci  vocant  in  Cain  quoque  poftquam  cjtciiis  eft  ex  Paradifo,  non  fuilfe 
"  extinciam."  Greg.  Jc  X'alenlia  CommLUt.  in  D.  Thom.  vol.  i.  Difput.  6  C^^ixft.  5, 
Tub  fin.  page  12 88. 

Tlia. 
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The   fchooltnen,    I   have  obferved,    ufually    write   the  word  Synderefis.     Perhaps  they' 
adopted  this   pronunciation  from   modern  Greek,  in  which  v  before  t  is  pronounced  S,  as 

Kvrpov,  di'Spot/.    See  Ducange's  Gram.  p.  21. 

IVords,  page  8,  line  33. 
1  fufpefl  that  what  Hume  fays  upon  another  occafion,  may  be  applied  to  fome  modern 
writers  about  univerfal  benevolence.  "  There  is  much  of  a  difpute  of  words  in  all  this 
"  controverfy."  When  they  rejeft  gratitude,  as  the  advocates  of  the  felfifli  fyftem  "  rc- 
"  jedltd  all  private  friendthip,  if  no  intercft  or  felf-Iove  intermixed  itfelf,  I  am  confident 
"  that  they  abufe  terms,  and  confound  the  ideas  of  things."     Vid.  Elfay  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

I  amsiware,  with  Mr.  Bentham,  that  in  mora!  difculTions,  "  the  imperfe£lions  of  language 
"  are  fonietimes  great :  that  a  man,  confining  himfelf  to  the  terms  mod  in  \ih,  can  fcarcely 
"  avoid  running,  in  appearance,  into  perpetual  contradiflions — that   his   propofitions  will 
"  appear  fometimes  repugnant  to  truth,  and  fometimes  adverfe  to  utility;  and  that,  toob- 
"  viate  this  inconvenience,  he  mud  have  recourfe  to  the  unpleafant    remedy  of  laying  afide 
"  the  old  phrafeology,  and  inventing  a  new  one."  Page  loi.     In   the  very  difficult  fubjeft 
which  Mr.  Bentham  undertook  to  difcufs,  and   the  very  new  points  of  view,  in  which  he 
exhibits  many  parts  of  it,  Mr.  B.  by  fuch  obfervations,  made  a  proper,  and  1  think,  a  fatis- 
faflory  apology  for  himfelf.      But  they  cannot  be  applied  to  the  modern  teachers  of  univerfal 
philanthropy,  nor  do  they  juftify  another  clafs  of  writers,  whom   Mr.  B.,  in  appearance  at 
lead,  has   attempted  to  vindicate,  not  perhaps  in  their   fyftems,    but  their   phrafeology. — 
Speaking  of  "  the  clamours  raifed  againft   thofe  ingenious  moralifts,  who,  travelling  out  of 
"  ihe  beaten  track  of  fpeculation,  have  found  more  or  lefs  difficulty  in  difcniangling  them- 
"  felves  from  the  (hackles  of  ordinary   language — he  names   Rochefoucault,  Mandevillej 
"  and  Helvetius,"  the  well  known  patrons  of  the  fyftem  of  felfilhnefs.     He  adds,  that   "  to 
"  the  unfoundnefs  of  their  opinions,  and,  with  ftill  greater  injuftice,  to  the  corruption  of 
"  their  hearts,  was  often  imputed,  what  was  moft  commonly  owing  either  to  a  want  of  Ikill 
"  in  matters  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  author,  or  a  want  of  difcernment :   poffibly  now 
"  and  (hen,  in  fome  inftances,  a  want  of  probity  on  the  part  of  the  commentator."  I  could 
with  that  Mr.  Bentham  bzd/pccljied  the  inftanccs  in  which  the  opponents  of  thefe  writers 
have  (hewn  their  "  want  of  difcernment,  or  their  want  of  probity."     Butler,  in  page  206 
and  214,  has  explained  the  words  felf-love,  felfilhnefs,  &c.      In  page  82,  3,  4,  5,  he  exa- 
mines Hobbs's  account  of  piiy.   He  (hews  "  what  it  real/y  is,  bccaufe  there  is  raifed  upon  it  a 
"  general  fcheme  which  undermines  the  whole  foundation  of  common  honefty  and  humanity." 
Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  feverell  terms  that  he  employ.":,  and  he  employs  them  jiiflly.    In  p.  24, 
of  the  Preface,  too,  he  explains  the  words  felfilh  and  interefled  ;  but  I  fee  no  one  expreffion 
ill  which  he  charges  his  opponents  witli  corruption  of  heart.      Dr.  Adam  Smiili,  in  chap.  iv. 
fcdl.  vii.  part  2d.  examines  the  licentious  fyftem,  in  which  he  includes  that  of  Mandeville, 
He  mentions  it,  •'  as  the  great  fallacy  of  Mandeville's  book,    to   reprefent  every  paffion  as 
*'  w  holly  vicious  which  is  fo  in  any  degree  or  in  any  diredion."     He  fpeaks  of  ^TandevilIe's 
'•  eloquence  as  coarfe  and  ruftic,  but   lively,  luminous,  and  calculated  to  throw  upon   his 
"  doflrines  an  air  of  probabiliiv,  which  is  very  apt  to  impole  upon  the  unikilful."  He  allows, 
however,  that  "  in  human  nature  there  are   fome  appearances  which,  when  viewed  in  a  cer- 
*«  lain  manner,  favour  the  notions  of  this  writer.     Moft  of  them,  he  thinks,  in  ahnoft  every 
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*'  refpc^l  erroneous  ;  but  fume  he  grants  to  be  jud,"  and  lie  afligns  very  judicious  reafons 
"  why  even  fomc  of  thofc  whicli  arc  mod  overcliarged,  muft  have  had  fome  foi  ndation."  But 
when  docs  he  attack  dirc£lly  or  indiredly  the  moral  charaflcr  of  Mandeville  r  No  man  felt 
a  nobler  love  of  virtue,  or  a  deeper  indignation  againft  vice  than  Mr.  Hutchefon.  But  docs 
he  indulge  himfelf  in  wanton  invciQive  or  fly  infinuations  ?  Does  he  not  tell  me,  •♦  that  Lu- 
"  cretius  and  Hobbcs  Oicvv  then.felves  in  innumerable  inftances  (truck  with  fome  moral  fpe- 
"  cies  ;  they  arc  full  of  cxprefhons  of  admiration,  gratitude,  praife,  defire  of  doing  good  4 
"  and  of  ceufurc,  difapprobation,  averfion  to  fome  forms  of  vice." 

I  am  not  fure  that,  in  oppofing  the  felfilh  fyllem,  even  Bifhop  Butler  felt  much  more  fo- 
licitudc,  or  difplaycd  much  more  ability  than  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  I  fometimes  obferve  a  very 
(triking  lefcmblance  between  the  reafoning  and  the  terms  of  the  prelate  and  the  phiiofopher. 
See  page  239  of  Hume's  Eifays. 

Yet  Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  page  234,  "  that,  whoever  concludes,  from  the  feeming  ten- 
"  dency  of  the  fclfifh  fyftem,  that  the  advocates  of  it  cannot  poflibly  feel  the  true  fcntiments 
"  of  benevolence,  or  have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himfelf  in  pradlice 
"  very  much  miftaken."  He  afcribes  "  probity  and  honour  to  Epicurus  and  his  fedl,  a  ge- 
"  nerous  and  friendly  difpofition  to  Atticus  and  Horace,  moft  irreproachable  lives  to  Hobbes 
"  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  felfifli  fyftem  of  morals."  In  page  383,  Mr.  Hume, 
fpeaking  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  pride,  fays,  "  the  French  exprefs  this  fentiment  by 
**  the  term  amour  propre  ;  but  as  they  alfo  exprefs  felf-love,  as  well  as  vanity,  by  the  famo 
•'term,  there  arifes  a  great  confuhon  in  Rochefoucault,  and  many  of  their  moral  writers." 
Is  there  any  attentive  reader  of  Rochefoucault,  who  has  not  experienced  frequent  embarrafs- 
ment  from  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  thefe  words  ?  * 

Ariftotle  feems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Greek  term  for  felf-love  was  open  to  mifap- 
plication,  and  therefore,  he  found  h  neceflary  to  fix  It  by  definiiion,  and  to  guard  it  from 
abufe :  £r»  St  ipiXauJcj,  0  cc-Jloxi  ii/s::;i/  tsxCw,  -srixarlo^Vy  en  toij  kccIx  to  ^utiIsAj^.  0  fjitv  ivv  f  au- 
Aej,  ^iXosuJof  eraij  cl'.!lo(;  k-SIu  yaa  mxsi/  ■sravrx  ■srpxTlti'  aXX'  ovp/  0  oirovSxic;.  Six  rovio  yx^ 
If  OTTuSxio',    in  osAAb  l\iiv.iv  Ti/Io  TS'pxrlii'    010  ovy.  £,-i  ipiX^.-^io;, 

Towards  the  goods  of  pleafure  or  advantage,  a  virtuous  man,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
not  ^lAauTo? ;  though,  in  a  more  loofe  way,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  fo — stoJiK  to  kkXov.  "  touJou 
"  ytup  ftoi/a  «XAu  oun  xv  tKs'Oitr],  tx  Si  a-v/j^^epovlx  xa»  r\Stx  £xr»icr£lKi.  rw  f>.iv  im  kmx  ro  x«X#v 
'*  diptiriv,  fiAwulof  ir«>«  TJiv  ^£  xoilx  ro  cvfAftpov,  x«»  xaS"  niJ'onii/  XeyojAivriVf  oux  ej-«i  o  oirx' 
*'  Sxiof,  xXXo  0  ipauXof."  Arift.  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  ver.  ii.  page  192.  Whatever 
might  be  the  fubtleties  of  difputants  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  I  belfeve  that  in  Greek  books, 
wc  do  not  find  ipiAauIob  applied  in  a  good  fenfe,  without  fome  obvious  circumftanccs  in  the 
fituation  of  the  agent,  or  fomc  concomitant  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  to  quality 
what  %vas  the  rare  ufe  of  the  word. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  page  284,  vol.  2d.  he  acknowledges  the  "xleduflion  of 
*'  morals  from  felf-love,  to  be  a  very  obvious  thought,  and  not  ariling  wholly  from  the 
*«  wanton  Tallies  of  the  fceptics."  He  mentions  Polybius,  "  one  of  the  graveft,  moft  judi- 
"  cious,  and  moral  writers  of  antiquity,  as  afligning  this  origin  to  all  our  fcntiments  of 
"  Virtue."  But  in  page  236,  he  afcribes  this  ufe  of  the  word  felf-love  "  fo  that  lave  of 
"  fimpUcity,  which  has  been  the  fouxcc  of  much  falfc  reafoning  on    philofophy."     In 
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page  24r,  he,  alfo,  calls  "  fiich  philofophy  more  like  a  fatire  than  a  true  delineation  ofhu- 
"  man  virtue  ;"  and  in  page  345,  he  again  notices  the  "  fpirit  of  fatire  which  fome  advocates 
"  of  ihe  felfifli  fyftcni  have  indulged."    But  where  docs  he  accufe  their  hearts  of  corruption  r 
I   know  not   whether  any  profelTed   anfwer   to  Helverius  has  been  publiihed.     Doubt- 
lefs,  his  pcrfpicLiity,  his  vivacity,  his  facility  in  gliding  through  the  mazes  of  metaphyfics,  and 
his  unrelenting  hoftility  againft  the  ufurpations,  of  what  he  calls,   •'  prejudice,"  will  always 
fecure  to  him  a  numerous  clafs  of  readers.     By  his  fingular  ufe  of  terms   I  have  not  myfelf 
been  miicli  embarralfed,  becaufe  he  has  defined  them  more  clearly,  and  adhered  to  them  more 
fleadily,  than  any  other  advocate  of  the  felfifh  fyftem.     The  chief  faults  which  I  obferved  in 
his  writings  as  compofitions   are,  a  loofenefs  of  arrangement  which  fometimes  flackens  the 
attention,  and  fometimes  bewilders  the  judgment,  of  his  readers — a  fondnefs  for  multiplying 
narratives,  which  frequently  interrupt  the  continuity  of  his  reafoning,   and  a  vvantonnefs  irr 
fcattering  witticifms,  which  are  often  not  well-fuited  to  the  importance  of  his  fubjefls.     In 
his  work  upon  education,  however,  he  has  compleatly  refuted  the  captivating,  but  moft  per- 
nicious, paradoxes  of  RouITeau  ;  and  to  his  Eifay  on  the  Mind,  though  deeply  tinged  with! 
hatred  of  the  priefthood,  and  lavifhly  decked  with  the  trappings  of  infidelity,  I  cannot  refufe 
the  praife  of  brilliant  genius,  and  of  benevolence,  which,  however  romantic  and  ill-direded, 
I  dare  not  pronounce  infincere.     Yet,  his  Code  of  Ethics  feems  to  be  imperfe£l,  becaufe 
it  does  not  confider  the  Nature  of  Man,  as  it   has  been  juflly  viewed  by  Butler,  and  other 
philofiiphers,  in  the  light  of  a  "  fyftem  or  conllitution,  of  which  the  feveral  parts  are  united, 
"  not  liy  a  phyfical  principle  of  individuation,  but  by  the  refpcft  they  have  to  each  other, 
•'  their  reflraints  upon  each  other,  and   their  proportion  to  each  other,  under   the  abfolute 
"  and  entire  direilion  of  cotifcience."  Sermon  3d.    I   find  no  warrant  in  experience  for  his 
icheme — "  De  fonder  la  probiie,  non  furdes  principes  aufli  refpedlables  que  cenx  de  la  reli- 
"  gion,  mais  fur  des  principes  dont  il  foit  moins  facile  d'abufer,  tels  que  font  les  motifs  d'ih- 
"  terct   perfonncl,"  or  as  he  had  before  faid,  "  d'interet  tcmporel,  manies  avec  adrefTe  par 
•'  un  legiflaieur  habile."  (Chap.  xxiv.  DifcoursII).    In  common  with  other  reformers  of  the 
ir.odern  fchool,  he  opens  the  widefi  range  for  thofe  fenfual  appetites,  the  reflraint  of  which 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  fociety.     He  plucks  up  the  wheat  with  the 
tares  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  and  by  attempting,  as  he  thought,  to  refcue  virtue  from  the 
fhackles  of  religion,  he  would  rend  afunder  what,  in   the  original  frame,  and  the  unaUer- 
able  condition  of  man,  the  Deity  has  joined  together. 

Mr.  Beniham  may  fmile  at  my  "  want  of  difcernmcnt,"  but  he  will  not  impute  tome 
"  want  of  probity." 

V/hen  examining  the  opinions  of  fuch  an  able  writer  as  Mr.  Bentham,  I  thought  it  ne- 
ccJavy  to  go  into  detail,  and  no  place  furely  can  be  more  proper  for  the  vindication  of  thofe 
who  have  defended  the  benevolent  fyflern,  than  notes  upon  a  fermon  which  is  intended  tor 
explain  and  enforce  benevolence.  "  Nature,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  page  50,  vol.  i.  wilt 
"  always  maintain  her  rights,"  and  therefore,  I  am  convinced,  that  rnany  of  the  writers,  who 
fcem  to  contend  for  univerfal  philanthropy,  fo  as  to  lower  the  dignity  and  weaken  the  effi- 
cacy of  our  particular  affeflions,  would  in  their  own  praftic-e,  be  grateful  to  beivefaflors, 
and  tender  to  relatives.  But  their  writings  ought  to  be  oppofed,  and  their  improper  ufe  of 
tenr.s  fhould  be  pointed  out — for  they  produce  great  inquietude  in  virtuous  minds:  they 
perplex  the  judgments  of  young  men  in  their  endeavours  to  underftand  the  principles  of  Mo- 
rality,, 
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ralhy,  and  they  furnifh  bad  men  with  fpecious  apologies  for  their  omifllons  in  the  ncccfiary 
and  amiable  duties  of  private  life. 

Counlrymcn,  page  9,  line  3. 

Few  men,  I  believe,  are  endowed  with  fuch  ftrength  of  mind,  that  their  political  tenets 
fliould  never  have  any  influence  over  their  fpeculations.  I  have  not,  therefore,  been  furprized 
at  a  kind  of  fafhion,  which  prevails  among  fome  writers,  to  depreciate  the  love  of  our 
country,  to  reprefent  it  as  interfering  with  the  principles  of  genera!  benevolence,  and  to 
refolve  it  into  prejudice,  vanity,  jealoufy,  or  weak  and  inglorious  felfiftinefs.  Can  it  be 
unreafonable,  then,  to  remind  a  reader  of  the  fources  from  which  it  proceeds  ?  "  Whatever 
«*  place  wc  have  lived  in  for  any  confiderable  time,  there  we  have  moft  diftindly  remarked 
"  the  various  affeSiions  of  human  nature  ;  we  have  known  many  lovely  charaBers  \  we  remem- 
"  ber  the  affociations,  friendjhips,  families,  natural  affeilions,  and  other  human  fentiments  :  our 
"  moral Jenfe  determines  us  to  approve  thofe  lovely  dijpofilions  where  we  have  moft  diflindly 
"  obferved  them  ;  and  our  benevolence  concerns  us  in  the  interefts  of  thofe  perfons  poflefled  of 
'•  them."     Hutchefon's  Enquiry,  page  163,  4. 

Will  my  readers  excufe  me  for  producing  fome  obfervations  which  I  once  had  occafion  to 
make,  in  a  Sermon  of  my  own,  "  upon  thofe  who  endeavour  to  draw  down  patriotifm  iifelf 
"  from  that  high  feat  of  honour,  which  it  has  long  been  allowed  to  fill  near  the  throne  of  vir- 
"  tue.  There  is,  I  grant,  a  fpurious,  and  there  is  alfo  a  genuine  patriotifm  ;  juft  as  there 
"  is  a  philofophy  which  corrupts  our  minds,  as  well  as  there  is  a  philofophy  which  improves 
"  them.  But  true  philofophy  has  ever  borne  teftimony  in  favour  oi  true  patriotifm,  bccaufe 
*•  it  confiders  the  good  of  our  country  as  forming  a  part,  and  in  refpecl  to  our  own  agency, 
"  our  own  duty,  and  our  own  welfare,  a  very  confiderable  part,  of  general  happinefs.  Thefa 
"  confiderations,  no  doubt,  when  prefented  to  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  ftatefman,  will  infpire 
"  him  with  additional  joy  ;  and  when  they  become,  as  they  always  may,  additional  motives, 
"  will  enhance  the  merit  of  his  meafures.  The  objefl  which  roufes  all  his  defires,  and 
"  nerves  all  his  ftrength,  is  the  well-being  of  his  country  :  and  as  to  the  dangers  he  has  to 
"  encounter,  or  the  toils  he  has  to  endure,  they  are  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  magni- 
<«  tude  of  the  fervices  performed  ;  by  the  quantity  of  good  immediately  produced  ;  by  the 
"  multitudes  to  whom  it  is  diffufed  in  various  degrees,  and  in  various  direflions  ;  and  by  the 
"  long  feries  of  years  through  which  it  is  likely  to  continue.  But  yi  regard  to  the  greater 
**  part  of  mankind — to  men,  who  neither  pant  for  extenfive  power,  nor  (hine  in  public  opi- 
"  nion,  the  love  of  our  country  may  be  traced  up,  not  to  the  blind  prejudices  of  education, 
*'  not  to  the  fordid  defire  of  gain,  not  to  the  infatiable  third  of  glory,  not  to  a  favage  appe- 
"  tite  for  devaftation,  but  to  other  and  better  motives  : — to  the  remembrance  of  fcenes, 
*•  where  we  have  pafTed  the  deliglitful  feafons  of  boyhood  and  of  youth  : — to  fympaihy  with 
"  the  complicated  interefts  of  parents,  children  and  kindred  : — to  joy  for  the  fafety,  or  for 
«•  the  profperity  of  thofe  who  have  lightened  our  own  forrows,  or  promoted  our  own  fuccefs: 
«'  — to  the  pleafing  recollc£lion  of  the  hours  we  have  fpent  in  learned  or  in  chearful  fociety  : 
««  — to  refpe£l  for  the  laws  by  which  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our  lives  have  been  pro- 
"  teif^ed  : — to  reverence  for  that  mode  of  religion  whicii  wc  believe  to  be  moft  warranted  by 
"  the  law  of  God  :  to  the  rapid  communication*  of  paflion  over  related  obje£ls  brought  info 
•"  a  group  : — to  the  mechanical  and  polcnt  influence  of  numbcrr  upon  our  imaginations  ;  ami 
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''  to  the  facility  witli  whicii  ihey  pafs  fiom  oiirfclves  and  our  countrymen,  to  a  near  and  even 
«  a  remote  poflerity/' 

God  forbid  that  I  ihould  ever  prefume  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  men,  who,  at  anytime,  or  in 
any  country,  may  have  perverted  this  generous  paffion  to  the  purpofes  of  their  own  wayward- 
and  inordinate  ambition.  For  I  allow,  with  the  wife  and  benevolent  Hutchefon,  "that 
"  fymnny,  that /«<??/»«,  thzt  a  lugkn  of  jii/} ice,  z  corruption  of  manners,  and  any  thing  which 
"  occafions  the  mifery  of  the  fubjeiRs,  may  deftroy,"  or,  as  I  would  rather  fay,  zveaken, 
•'  this  national  love."  But  let  not  every  kind  of  it  be  reprefented  as  a  weaknefs,  nor  every 
degree  of  it  as  a  crime.  Let  not  the  abufe  of  it  be  confounded  with  that  ufe,  which  nature 
often  fiiggefts,  which  experience  warrants,  and  which  Chriflianity  does  not  forbid.  Let  it 
not  be  fevered  entirely  from  benevolence,  of  which  it  forms  a  found,  a  large,  and  a  con- 
fpicuous  part ;  nor  rudely  thruft  out  from  the  duties  of  fociety,  which,  in  its  abfence,  could 
neither  flourifli,  nor  perhaps  exift.  The  fophiftry  which  has  been  employed  to  degrade  it, 
will  in  part  be  defeated,  not,  perhaps,  by  my  wilTies,  or  by  my  reafoning,  but  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  much  greater  writer,  whofe  judgment  and  even  eloquence  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
n:iy  attentive  reader  of  the  following  obfervations :  "  The  faculty  we  have  of  uniting  num- 
■*  bcrlefs  individii:ils  into  one  cotnplcx  objedl,  enlarges  greatly  the  fphere  of  benevolence. 
'=  By  that  faculty,  our  country,  our  government,  our  religion,  become  obje£ls  of  public 
"  fpirit,  and  of  a  lively  affeflion.  The  individuals  that  aotnpofe  the  group,  confidered  apart, 
"  may  be  too  minute,  or  too  diftant  for  our  benevolence  ;  but  when  united  into  one  whole, 
"  accumulation  makes  thein  great,  greatnefs  inakes  them  confpicuous  ;  and  afFedlion,  pre- 
"  fervcd  entire  and  undivided,  is  bcftowed  upon  an  abftraft  objcft,  as  upon  one  that  is  fingle 
'  and  vifible  ;  but  with  energy  proportioned  to  its  greater  dignity  and  importance.  Thus 
•  the  principle  of  benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered  among  men."  Kaimes's  Hiftory 
cf  Man,  vol.  ii.  page  292. 

Image  of  Confitmmale  Eloquence,  page  9,  line-  6. 

"  Ego  fic  Oatuo,  nihil  elTe  in  ullo  genere  tarn  pulchruin,  quo  non  pulchrius  id  fit,  unde. 
'■  illud,  ut  ex  ore  aliquo,  quafi  iinago,  cxpriinatur,  quod  neque  ociilis,  neque  auribus,  ne- 
"  ;;ue  ullo  fenfupercipi  potefl.  Cogitatione  tantum,  et  mente  compleflimur,  &:c  "  Cicer. . 
Orator,  edit.  Gruter.  vol.  i.  page  156;  and  Qiiintilian,  lib.  i.  Proem,  p.  5,  Rollin's  edit. 

Moral  Perfcffion,  pageg,  line  6. 

In  an  age  when  fo  much  has  been  faid  to  fo  little  purpofe  about  perfediibility,  it  may  not' 
be  amifs  to  confider  the  fobcr  and  judicious  language  of  a  real  philofopher.  "  The  wife  and 
"  virtuous  man  direfls  his  principal  attention  to  the  idea  of  exa<3;  propriety  and  pcrfedlion. . 
"  There  exifts  in  the  mind  of  every  man  an  idea  of  this  kind,  gradually  formed  from  his  ob- 
♦'  fervations  upon  the  cinra£ler  and  condufl  both  of  himfelf  and  of  other  people.  It  is  the. 
"  flow,  gradual,  and  progreflive  work,  of  the  great  demi-god  within  the  breafl,  the  great 
"  judge  and  arbiter  of  condud.  This  idea  is  in  every  man  more  or  lefs  accurately  drawn,. 
"  its  colouring  is  more  or  lefs  juft,  its  outlines  are  more  or  lefs  exadly  defigned,  according 
«'  to  the  delicacy  and  acuicnefs  of  that  fcnfibility,  with  which  thofe  obfervations  were  made,, 
"  and  according  to  the  care  and  attention  employed  in  making  them.  In  the  wife  and  vir- 
'■'  tuous  man  they  have  been  made  with  the  moil  acute  and  delicate  fenfibility,  and  the  utmoft 
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'*^  care  and  alteniion  liave  been  employed  in  making  them.  Every  day  fome  feature  is  iin- 
•' proved  ;  every  day  fomc  biemifli  is  correftcd.  He  has  ftiulicd  this  i.lea  more  than  other 
"  people,  he  comprehends  it  more  didinflly,  he  has  formed  a  much  mdre  correft  image  of 
"  it,  and  is  much  more  deeply  enamoured  of  its  exquifitc  and  divine  beauty.  He  endca- 
"  vours,  as  well  as  he  can,  to  aflimilate  his  own  character  to  this  archetype  of  perfeiHioi'.. 
"  But  he  imitates  the  wf)ik  of  a  divine  ariKl,  which  can  never  be  equalled.  He  fteis  the  iin- 
'•  perfedl  fuccefs  of  all  his  beft  endeavours,  and  fees,  wiih  grief  and  afflidion,  in  how  many 
'*  different  features  the  mortal  copy  falls  (hort  ot  the  immortal  original.  He  remembers 
"  with  concern  and  humiliation,  how  often,  from  want  of  attention,  from  want  of  judg- 
"  ment,  from  want  of  temper,  he  has,  both  in  words  and  adlions,  both  in  conduct  nnd  con— 
'•  verfation,  violated  the  exaft  rules  of  perfed  propriety  ;  and  has  fo  fir  departed  from  that 
"model,  according  to  wiiich  he  wilhed  to  falhion  his  own  charaffer  and  conduct. "  Siniih's- 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol    ii.  p.  147-9,  7th  edit. 

The  foregoing  flaicment  Is  perfedfly  free  from  the  confufion  and  obfcurity  which  pervade 
our  modern  writers  upon  perfcdibiliiy,  and  it  has  no  tendency  to  excite  ihofe  villonary  ex- 
pedlations  which  amufe  the  tancy,  without  improving  the  heart. 

Pittance  cf  Imperfcd  firtue,  page  9,  Hue  13. 

"The  moft  plaufible  exception  lying  againff  the  expediency  of  labouring  for  the  general 
"  good,  arifes  from  our  inability  to  contribute  fo  much  towards  it,  as  to  inake  our  iliare 
"  worth  the  confidcration. 

"  But  let  us  confider  that,  if  this  doflrine  were  to  prevail,  moft  of  the  bleflings  of  nature^ 
"  the  benefits  of  fociety,  and  conveniencies  of  life  would  be  loft ;  the  mofl  valuable  of 
"  which  are  procured  by  the  operation  of  feeble  and  inconliderable  agents. 

"  We  need  not  undervalue  our  purticular  fervices,  becaufe  they  yield  but  little  profit ;  for 
"  though  the  performance  of  them  cannot  do  much  good,  vet  it  may  prevent  great  mifchiefs 
"  which  might  have  enfued  upon  the  omilfion.' 

"  What  though  our  perfons  be  fmglc  and  our  efforts  fmall ;  nobody  can  fay  what  multitudes 
"  they  may  not  affcdt,  nor  what  tides  of  induRry  they  may  not  excite.  'Ti':  notorious  of 
"  how  fpreading  a  nature  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are  ;  for  example  and  fympaihy  dif- 
'*  fufe  the  ftrcain  to  all  quarters  from  a  fingle  fountain  ;  and  a  man  may  fometimcs  find  that 
"  in  his  power  wherein  all  mankind  fliall  have  concern  iii  the  confequences.  The  foimders 
"  of  religions  and  feCls  in  philofophy,  inventors  of  arts  and  fciences,  though  imparting  their 
"  thoughts  to  a  few,  have  thereby  opened  channels  which  overflowed  whole  nations  and 
"  countries." 

"It  inay  be  faid,  this  might  happerr,  perhaps,  to  extraordinary  perfons,  once  in  an  age  ; 
"  but  a  private  man  never  llands  in  afituation  to  work  confequences  that  can  poflibly  extend 
"  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance.  But  I  would  a(k  him  how  lie  knows 
"  that,  for  we  have  llicwn,  in  our  chapter  on  Providence,  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
"  all  complicated  and  interwoven  into  one  tilfuc.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  trifle  in  nature, 
"  every  little  incident  and  fudden  fancy,  being  provided  for  by  pcrfedf  vvifdom,  with  regard 
•'  to  the  whole  ;  for  hovv  narrow  foever  the  views  of  creatures  may  be,  God  beholds  the 
"  univerfe,  and  dirciSts  every  little  itcoke,  in  his  all  comprchenlivc  plan,  fo  as  to  contribute 
"  its  (hare,  towards  the  grcatelt  good.     Or  if  there  b;  fuch  things  as  trifles,  they  are  fo  in- 

"  terminglcd 
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"  terminglet!  among  tlie  imperceptible  fpringsof  important  events,  that  the  mofl  prying  eye 
"  cannot  dirtinguilh  them  apart.  Therefore  wc  ought  always  to  ftand  upon  our  guard, 
•'  and  fhapc  our  miniile  motions,  by  fuch  difcretion  and  regard  to  reditude,  as  is  proper  upon 
*'  the  occqfwi,  for  the  chance  of  efFe6ling  what  unfeen  good,  or  cfcaping  what  unthought  of 
"  evil  may  poflibly  tlcpend  upon  them.  But  it  would  be  in  vain  for  a  nian  to  take  his  mea- 
"  fures  upon  confcquences  that  human  fagacity  cannot  inveftigate  ;  therefore  he  has  nothing 
"  to  do  with  them,  or  with  any  thing  elfe,  befides  ihe  rules  of  prudence,  charity,  propriety, 
"  and  innocence,  fo  far  as  in  the  prefent  circumflances  of  the  cafe  he  can  difcern  them." — • 
Tucker's  Chapter  upon  General  Good,  vol.  v.  of  the  Light  of  Nature. 
<•  Philofophy,  in  the  palfages  jufl;  now  quoted,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  cotnmon  fcnfe, 
and  is  more  fkill fully  applied  to  the  duties  of  common  life,  than  by  any  of  the  writers  on 
Univerfal  Benevolence,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

Sahd  Blefflngi  of  Social  Life,  page  9,   line  20. 

T  have  always  been  charmed,  and,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  my  mind  is  deeply 
inlcrellcd  by  the  manner,  in  which  Hume  has  defcribed  fome  of  thofe  bleflings.  ♦'  In  an- 
"  liqiiity,  the  heroes  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  thofe  of  war  and  patriotifm,  have  a  grandeur 
"  and  force  of  fentiment,  which  aftoniOies  our  narrow  fouls,  and  is  raflily  rejecleJ  as  e,\tra- 
"  vagant  and  fupernatural.  They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  tvouU  have  had  equal  reafon  to  confider 
"  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  facial 
"  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  adminiflration  of  government,  zve  have  attained  in  modern  times,  had  any 
"  one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  reprefentation  of  them,"  Hume,  vol.  ii.  feiSl.  vii. 
page  328. 

A  better  Religionif),  page  9,  line  20. 

I  trufl,  that  in  what  is  here  delivered,  my  opinions  agree  entirely  with  thofs  of  Barrow. — 
"  The  principal  advantage  of  wifdom  is,  its  acquainting  us  with  the  nature  and  reafon  of 
"  true  religion,  and  affording  convi£live  arguments  to  perfuade  men  to  the  praftice  of  it; 
"which  is  accompanied  with  the  pureft  delight,  and  attended  with  the  mod  folid  content 
"  imaginable.  I  fay,  the  nature  of  religion,  wherein  it  confifts,  and  what  it  requires  ;  the 
"  miftake  of  which  produceth  daily  fo  many  mifchiefs  and  inconveniences  in  the  world,  and 
"  expofes  fo  good  a  name  to  fo  much  reproach.  It  fheweth  it  confifteth  not  in  fair  profef- 
"  fions,  and  glorious  pretences,  but  in  real  praftice  ;  not  in  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  any 
•' feet  or  party,  but  in  a  fincere  love  of  goodnefs,  and  diflike  of  naughtinefs,  wherever  dif- 
•*  covering  itfclf;  not  in  vain  oftentations  and  flourifhes  of  outward  performance;  but  in  an 
"  inward  good  complexion  of  mind,  exerting  itfclf  in  works  of  true  devotion  and  charity  ; 
"  not  in  a  nice  orthodoxy,  or  politick  fubjection  of  our  judgments  to  the  peremptory  dic- 
"  tatesof  men,  but  in  a  fincere  love  of  truth,  in  a  hearty  approbation  of  and  compliance 
*'  with  the  doctrines  fundamentally  good,  and  necelfary  to  be  believed  ;  not  in  harfh  cenfur- 
'•  ing  and  virulent  inveighing  againfl  others,  but  in  carefully  amending  our  own  ways  ;  not  in 
«<  a  peevifh  croflnefs  and  obftinate  repugnancy  to  received  laws  and  cuftoms,  but  in  a  quiet 
"  and  peaceable  fubmidion  to  the  exprefs  laws  of  God,  and  lawful  commands  of  man  ;  not 
*"  in  furious  zeal  for  or  againil  trivial  circumRances,  but  in  a  confcionable  praftifing  the 
"fubftantial  parts  of  religion  ;  not  in  a  frequent  talking  or  contenlious  difputuig  about  it, 

"  but 
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**  but  in  a  ready  obfervance  of  ilie  unqiiefJionible  rules  and  prefcripts  oi  it."  (Barrow,  vol.  i'. 
Scrm.  I.  page  id.) 

Imimrtal  Hooker, 

The  names  which  learned  men  bear,  f<jr  any  length  of  lime,  are  ufually  well  founded. 
If  Duns  Scotus  was  julUy  called  the  moft  fubile  Doftor,  Roger  Bacon  the  wonderful,  Bona-- 
venture  rhc  feraphic,  Aquinas  the  univerfal  and  evangelical,  furely  Hooker  has,  wiih  equal, 
a  not  fiipfriour  judice,  obtained  the  name  of  the  judicious.  Bilhcp  Lowth,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Englifh  Grammar,  lias  beftowed  the  higheft  praifc  upon  the  purity  of  Hooker's  ftyle. 
Bifhop  Warburton,  in  his  book  on  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  often  quotes 
from  him,  and  calls  him  *'  the  excellent,  the  admirable,  the  beft  good  man  of  our  order."  I 
have  ventured  to  call  him  the  immortal,  but  if  the  word  judicious  had  occurred  to  me,  I 
fliould  have  preferred  it.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  laie  wy?  ex- 
cellent Sermon,  (fee  page  62),  had  Itilcd  him  the  great  and  judicious  Hooker  :  and  it  is  wiih 
concern  that  1  find  him  ccnfured  for  doing  fo,  by  fome  of  his  contemporaries.  Their  un- 
merited feveriiy  reminds  me  of  an  obler\  aiion  which  I  once  read  in  the  Bifhop  of  Limerick's 
Life  of  Bifhop  Bramhall,  and  which  they,  who  reverence  Mr.  Hall,  as  I  do,  will  pcrufe 
with,  great  pleafure.  "  At  this  time  alfo,  the  learned,  the  meek,  and  the  judicious  Hooker 
"  opened  that  fountain  of  reafon  that  (hall  ferve  as  an  inexhauflible  fpring  for  this  ufe, 
"  whofe  only  fault  is,  that  his  refear'hcs  are  ;odeep,  that  thofe  with  whom  lis  deal?,  having 
"  nothing  to  draw,  are  not  fo  much  inftrudled  a<:  they  might  be  by  more  flight  ditcourfes, 
'*  becauff  more  fuited  to  their  models  and  capaciiies."  Bifhop  Bramhall's  Life  prefixed  to 
his  Works,  page  2. 

In  common  with  all  men  of  letters,  I  read  with  exqulfite  delight  Mr.  Hall's  Sermon 
lately  publifhed.  As  compofition?,  his  former  Works  are  replete  with  excellence  ;  but  his 
laft  approaches  to  perfe£lion,  i/.i{y.  m  (rf;.4ia  rr.v  p^^jtoi;/  iyjt.  He  apologizes  for  its  length, 
but  the  apology  was  unnecefTary  :  for  every  man  of  tafie  and  virtue,  will  apply  to  this  publi- 
cation, what  Photius  faid  upon  the  Xujxuixpiov  of  Joannes  Mofchiis,  s^  d-mifHuv  to  p^ririjwci/ 
0  (ruv/Iof  xai  0  ^io(p0.r,;  avrio  Sonrouiva^,  c\>y.  av  toiv  (T\i'\i'.xyy.iiwv  -.'.om  xcHxy^oiri.  Bacon  tells 
us  that  "  the  contemplative  Atheifl  is  rare,  and  that  Aiheifm  did  never  perturb  States,  be- 
"  caufe  it  tn::kes  men  weary  of  themfelves  as  looking  no  farther."  But  I  agrre  with  Mr. 
Hall,  that  "  the  prefent  times  furnith  a  melancholy  exception  to  this  general  obfcivation  ;" 
and  Mr.  Hall  probably  will  agree  with  Bacon,  that  "  fuperlf  ition  alfo  has  been  the  confufion 
"  of  many  States,  and  bringcih  in  a  new  primum  mobile,  that  raviflicth  all  the  fpheres  of 
"government."  (Bacon's  17th  and  iSihEirays).  The  livelinei's  of  Mr.  Hall's  imagina- 
tion, and  the  flrengih  of  his  feelings,  may  now  and  then  have  led  him  to  fptak  rather  too 
flrongly  in  each  of  his  late  publications.  In  the  former,  I  thought  that  he  afcribed  too  much 
to  the  efFci'fs  of  Popery  under  the  French  monarchy,  and  in  the  latter,  too  much  to  the  efFefls 
of  philofophy  in  the  French  Revolution.  But,  in  both  works,  he  has  made  many  wife  and 
inierefling  obfcrvations  ;  in  both  he  has  prelerved  a  moft  beautiful  and  animated  ffile  ; 
throuj^jh  both  he  has  been  aftuated,  I  believe,  by  the  pureff  motives  ;  and  by  the  lafl  more, 
efpccially,  he  h.is  defcrved  well  from  every  friend  to  civilized  fociety  and  pure  religion.  1 
am  not  fur>j  that  Mr.  Hall  rtands  in  need  of  any  vindicaiion  upon  the  fcore  of  inconliffency  ; 
but  I  am  fure  that  he  is  moAable  to  vindicate  himCclf  againfl  accufations  really  flrong,  if  fucif 

there 
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tliere  be,  and  I  am  equally  furc  that  he  has  too  inuch  candour  and  too  much  magnanimity  to 
perfift  in  any  errour,  which  his  own  fagacity  may  difcovcr,  or  the  objections  of  his  antagonifts 
:i}iall. clearly  prove. 

Having  dated  my  vvidies,  that  in  a  few,  I  mean  a  very  few  inftances,  Mr.  Hall  had  been 
a  liule  more  wary  in  pufhing  his  principles  to  confequences,  which  they  may  not  quite 
■warrant,  I  will- give  my  general  opinion  of  him  in  the  words  that  were  employed  todefcribe 
a  prelate,  whofe  writings,  I  believe,  are  familiar  to  him,  and  whom  he  llrongly  refembles, 
not  perhaps  in  variety  of  learning,  but  in  fertility  of  imagination,  in  vigour  of  thinking, 
ill  rcclitiide  of  intention,  and  holinefs  of  life.  Yes,  Mr.  Hall,  like  Bifhop  Taylor,  "  has 
"  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  aculenefs  of  a  fchoolman,  the  pro- 
•'  foundnefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  faint."  Sec  the  Funeral  Sermon  upoa 
Jerem.  Taylor,  by  Dr.  Rufl),  Bifliop  of  Dromore. 

Sincere  as  my  attachincnt  is  to  Proteftantifm,  I  confefs  that  I  have  been  pained  by  fome 
outrageous  invedives  that  have  been  lately  thrown  out  againft  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  at 
the  prefent  crifis,  I  muft  further  confefs,  that  they  appear  to  me  not  only  unjiift,  but  indif- 
creet  and  even  inhuman.  Let  me  remind  the  accufers  of  Mr.  Hall,  that,  in  the  ertimation 
of  Lord  Bacon,  "  divifions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many,  introduce  Atheifm" — "  that  there 
"  is  a  fuperftition  in  avoiding  fuperftitiisn,  when  men  think  they  do  bed  by  going  fartheft 
"  from  what  they  think  the  fiiperftition  formerly  received,  and  therefore,  care  fliould  be  had 
■'  that  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is 
"  the  reformer."  Among  thofe  vfhocenfure  Mr.  Hall,  there  may  be  thoiightlcfs  and  inju- 
dicious perfons,  who  often  repeat  the  witty  and  decifive  anfwer  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton  to  the 
priefl,  who  aJked,  "  where  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  r"  Let  me  thea  re- 
call to  their  memory  the  advice  which  Sir  Henry  gave  to  one,  whofe  earnednefs  exceeded  his 
knowledge,  and  who  was  perpetually  railing  againft  the  Papifts  :  "Pray,  Sir,  forbear,  'till 
"  you  have  Iludied  the  points  better  ;  for  the  wife  Italians  have  this  proverb — he  that  under- 
" Jlandeth  amljs  cmdudes  tvorfe  \  and  take  heed  of  thinking,  the  farther  you  go  from  the 
"  Church  of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to  God."  To  men  of  founder  judgment  and  more 
candid  dlfpofitions,  I  would  recotnmend  the  ferious  pcruful  of  "  Caftandri  Confultatio,"  of 
Grotius's  notes  upon  it,  and  his  three  replies  to  Rivetus.  When  they  read  "  the  Syllabus 
"  Librorum  et  Epiftolarum  do6lorum  aliquot  et  priorum  virorum,"  in  the  third  volume  of 
Grotius's  Works,  they  may  ceafe  to  think  Mr.  Hall  fingidar,  when  he  remarks  in  his  Pre- 
face, ♦'  how  trivial,  for  the  moft  part,  are  the  controverfies  of  Chriftians  with  each  other !" 
They  may  be  difpofed  to  join  him  in  his  prayer,  that  "  Ephraim  may  no  longer  vex  Juda, 
"  nor  Juda  Ephraim  ;"  and  they  may  be  converted  to  the  wife  and  falutary  opinion  of  Gro- 
tius,  "  quam  non  fit  difficilio  in  Religione  Conciliatio,  fi  controvertendi  ftudium  vitetur !" 

Prince  of  the  Light  of  Heaven,  page  9,  line  31. 

Foj  part  of  this  beautiful  imagery.  Hooker  is  indebted  to  the  Pfalmift.  I  rernember  in 
the  book  De  Mundo,  afcribed  to  Ariftotle,  a  very  fine  padage  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  The 
imagery  is  different  from  that  of  Taylor,  but  it  is  fo  charming,  that  no  learned  Chriftian 
will,  1  think,  blame  me,  for  enabling  him  to  compare  it  with  the  quotation  from  Hooker. 

K«Ga7r£^  h  iv  j^opw,   xofivipxm  Xixlap^ai/lof,    <rui/f7r»j^£i  w«?  0  ■^/'poi  cit/^fuv,  t^  OTf  x«»  yui/aixwi' 
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TB  TO  ffv*irak  Siivoiloi  5'Sii.  xxlx  yxp  to  dvu^iv  ivScT.iAOv  utto  t8  fipuvvfAia;  a.M  y.onpxni 
TS'fO(rayopiD^i\ilo(;y  xiKfilai  y.iv  T«  arp*  *£'»  "*'  o  (T\iy.Tra^  a/javoc.  •sropjcE/ai  j£  atTlin;  Tirspsiz;  o 
■sraufxtfi;  tiAiof.  tm  /xek,  rtiMifoi,v  xai  v'jxla  ^topi^Mii,  ivxloXn  xxi  Suvii'  rr,  J's,  T«f  riirrocita^  upx;, 
ocy'jiv  T8  ETODf,  -Erpcxra  te  jSopEioj,  x«t  o'ttio-o)  kotIio;  J'ljp^EOTrav.  (Ariftotle,  edit.  Duval,  vol.  i. 
page  612. 

In  a  tone  more  peremptory  than  ufual,  Fabricius  pronounces  the  book  De  Mundo  to  be 
the  work  of  Ariftotle  ;  but  Harles  and  his  learned  coadjutor,  have  given  what  I  think  weighty 
reafons,  for  confidering  it  as  fpurious  ;  and  I  confefs,  that  fo  far  as  any  internal  proofs  can 
be  found  in  the  ftyle  or  the  matter,  they  are  in  favour  of  Harks's  decifion.  See  Frabic. 
Bibliothec.  Gra:c.  by  Harles,  vol.  iii.  p.  234. 

I  rouft  inform  the  reader,  that  from  the  paragraph  in  page  9,  beginning,  "  If  nature,"  to 
the  paragraph  in  page  11,  ending  with  "  Governor  of  the  world,"  no  part  was  preached. 

77;^  Mother,  forget  the  Child,  page  9,  line  38. 

Shall  philofophy  be  permitted  to  trifle  with  the  afFedlion,  to  which  religion  itfelf  has,  by  fi- 
Icnce,  paid  the  moft  marked  rerpe6l  r  «'  In  the  Decalogue,"  fays  Adam  Smith,  "  we  are 
*'  commanded  to  honour  our  father  and  mother.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  love  df  our 
'•children;  nature  had  fufticiently  prepared  us  for  the  performance  of  the  latter  duty." 
Vol.  i.  p.  348. 

Their  ConduSi,  page  lo,  line  5. 

In  refpeft  to  every  focial  duty,  we  may  grant,  nihil  per  fe  quemqiiam  decere — referre, 
quid,  cui,  quando,  quare,  ubi,  et  cetera,  fine  quibus  facile  ratio  non  conrtiterit.  Sentca  dc 
beneficiis,  liber  2d.  Other  circumftances  being  equal,  the  moft  virtuous  perfon  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. But  how  is  this  fufficiently  to  be  afcertained  ?  How  can  the  comparative  worth  of 
men  (which,  from  the  impcrfeflion  of  human  nature,  it  is  granted  that  we  cannot  often 
fettle,  fee  Political  Juftice,  vol.  i.  p.  130),  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  for  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  to  fuccour  diftrefs  ?  Is  it  not  farther  granted,  (page  133),  that  when  a  perfon  in  dif- 
trefs  applies  to  us  for  relief,  it  is  our  duty  to  beftow  it,  and  that  we  commit  a  breach  of  duty 
in  refufing  it  ?  But  upon  what  is  the  duty  really  founded  ?  Surely  upon  the  dijlrejjes  of  others, 
and  upon  ouv  power  lo  relieve  them  ;  not  upon  their  merit,  and  our  p.wcrto  menfure  it.  "  We 
"  are  direiled  to  take  the  pattern  of  our  charity  from  our  felf-love,  and  taught  to  love  our 
••  neighbour,  not  as  we  do  our  child,  our  brother,  or  our  friend,  but  as  we  do  ourfehes : 
"  now  we  do  not  love  ourfelves  for  being  handfome,  uife,  or  witty,  or  good  tempered,  or  ac- 
"  complilhed,  or  virtuous,  or  born  in  fuch  a  place  or  family,  nor  for  any  adjun£l  or  cir- 
"  cumftance  obferved  in  us,  bM  for  being  ourfelves.  If  we  be  diftempered,  deformed,  wretch- 
"  ed,  and  involved  in  crimes,  this  does  not  abate  our  fondnefs,  which  refts  direclly  iipoo 
"  the  perfon:  and  from  hence  we  may  learn  to  bear  a  like  perfonal  regard  for  others,  how- 
*'  ever  circumftanced."     Tucker  upon  Charity.  Vol.  iii.  part  ii.Toft.  Works,  p.  359. 

But,  may  not  the  principle  of  relieving  diftrefs,  be  limited  by  the  confideration  that  relief 
may,  in  fome  inftances,  «•  inflift  an  injury  of  fuperior  magnitude  u^on  tnyfelf  or  f.ciety  f" 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  injury — Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  it  to  mean  phyfical 
harm.  If  the  harm,  after  a  balance  of  circumftances,  appears  greater  to  fociety  than  the 
good  we  do  to  an  individual ;  then,  neither  the  circumftance  of  his  diftrefs,  nor  any  other 
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circumftance,  cither  of  his  being  a  child,  a  parent,  a  benefatlor,  or  a  friend,  can  warrant 
the  greater  harm  ;  for  tlie  greater  phyfical  harm,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  becomes  a  moral  injury.- 
Yet  this,  fiirely,  has  been  long  known,  and  perhaps  was  never  difputed  by  any  man  of  fenfe. 
But,  do  the  occurrences  of  common  life  often  require  fuch  nice  and  accurate  comparifoiis  ? 
Do  not  the  circumftances  which  conftitute  material  differences,  prefent  th:-mfe!ves,  and 
without  any  deliberate  effort  of  our  own,  excite  a  correfpondent  degree  of  right  afFe  ion, 
and  determine  us  ultimately  to  a  right  choice  ?  Is  the  pradice  of  "  weighing  grains  and 
"  fcruples"  likely  to  produce  more  good  than  evil,  where  the  interefls  of  many  relatiorts  or 
benefactors  are  concerned  ;  and  would  our  focial  afFe£lions  be  more  amiable  or  more  ufeful,. 
froin  the  officious  intrufions  of  reafon  ?  My  own  fixed  opinion  perfe£lly  agrees  with  that  of 
Plutarch — His  words  are  remarkable,  and  contain  all  the  great  principles,  by  which  the  dif- 
pute  ought  to  be  decided^ — touj  jIaei/  aAAcIpou;  (tof  iXsyi  S'ioppaolo?)  a  ^lAouila  (Jsi  y^msiv,  dxxx- 
xpii/awai  pi/'.£ii' — OTTou  SI  n  ^uoij  ri'yijj.ovixv  m  xpKrti  zyfog  tui/oiai/,  ou  ^i^unv,  o'viJ's  ilvKfi.iv(i  lov 
S'puAAuufXEKiv  rai/  aXuv  fj-iSitMov,  aAAa  fl-u-yyfyEi/mxs  rr,v  d^ynv  rnf  (piAiaj,  iv\a,-j^x  Sn  f**i 
■arijtpou?  Eivai,  jm.hJ'e  aV.pi^Ei;  rav  di.i.ciflr,ij.{x,ruv  i^tl(x.<rl!>i;.  Plutarch  de  Fratemo  Amore,  482. 
But,  I  fear,  that  under  the  pretence  of  regard  to  the  general  good,  fome  motive  le/s  honour- 
able would  lead  us  to  thefe  inquifitorial  proceedings,  when  we  were  confidering,  whether 
confidently  with  that  good  we  were  to  grant,  or  refufe,  fuccour  to  a  friend  with  many  faults  ; 
or  whether,  in  confequence  of  thofe  faults  we  fliould  give  the  preference  to  a  flranger  whom 
we  efteemed  more  virtuous — A  fmall  fhare  of  ingenuity  would  fuggeft  difficulties,  which, 
iike  the  ignavte  rationes  of  the  fceptics,  would  fufpend  all  adlion  ;  or,  like  the  more  pernicious 
lubtleties  of  the  cafuilfs,  would  furnifh  us  with  palliatives  for  ading  according  to  the  fccret 
di£lates  of  felfiflinefs,  or  vanity,  or  prejudice. 

Again,  if  the  harm  done  to  ourfelves,  be  greater  than  the  good  done  to  another',  numberlefs 
circumftances  muff  be  taken  into  the  account,  before  we  can  be  juftified  in  granting,  or  re- 
Jufing.  But,  to  grant,  where  the  greater  harm  is  done  to  ourfelves,  is,  in  many  circumJianceSy 
./  duty  ;  and  the  performance  of  that  duty  fhews  the  predominance  of  the  focial  afFedions 
over  the  felfilh.  "  Charity  fecketh  not  its  own."  It  will  fometimes  relinquifh  the  greater 
good  to  itfelf,  that  it  may  procure  the  lefs  for  another  man  ;  and  fometimes  it  will  incur 
the  greater  evil,  in  order  to  avert  from  another  man  the  lefs. 

In  the  page  of  Political  Juftice,  where  it  is  reprefented  as  our  duty  to  relieve  a  perfon  in 
diftrefs,  the  ground  of  the  duiyfeems  to  be,  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  /he 
d'ljirejs  itfelf:  and,  in  truth,  vjc,  in  mod  cafes,  a£l  virtuoufly,  when  we  follow  the  impulfes  of 
compalfion,  excited  by  the  view  of  diflrefs.  But,  if  the  moral  xvorth  of  man  be  made  the  only 
rtandard,  by  which  our  relief  is  to  be  meafured,  let  it  be  remembered  that  v-ie  are  continually 
expofed  to  errour  ;  that  our  prejudices  and  our  paffions  often  prevent  us  from  feeing  the 
truth  ;  .and  that  our  bad  difpofiiions  and  bad  habits,  would  fometimes  make  us  difregardit, 
tven  when  we  do  fee  it.  The  diff  refs  of  men  excites  our  pity  :  the  moral  worth  of  men  ex- 
cites our  efleem.  We  are  often  influenced  by  both,  in  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  we  may  be  influenced  fo  to  do  by  either,  in  the  abfence  of  the  other.  But  in  the  con- 
flict between  effeem  for  one  man,  and  compalfion  for  another,  various  circumlhnces,  di(fin<Et 
from  the  comparative  moral  worth  of  the  claimants,  and  perhaps  more  eafy  to  be  afcer- 
tained,  may  concur,  tojuflify  us  in  ailing  from  compaifion,  rather  than  efteem  ;  and  the 
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veneral  good  of  fociety,  as  included  in  the  good  of  the  individual,  wouUx  i/jus  be  moH  effec- 
tually promoted. 

Butler  has  told  us  all  that  we  need  know  for  the  general  regulation  of  our  conduft.  '  It 
"  may  perhaps  be  expedled,  that  notice  fliould  be  taken  of  occafions,  circumflances,  and 
"  characters,  which  feem  to  call  forth  afFe£tions  of  various  forts.  Thus  vice  may  be  thought 
"  the  objeft  of  pity  and  indignation,  folly  of  pity  and  laughter.  How  far  this  is  flridlly 
"true,  I  fhall  not  enquire.  But  only  obferve  upon  the  appearance,  how  much  more  hu- 
"  mane  it  is  to  yield  and  give  fcope  to  afFe£lions,  which  are  more  directly  in  favour  of,  and 
.•*  friendly  to  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  that  there  is  plainly  much  Icfs  danger  of  being  led 
"  wrong  by  thefe  than  by  the  other."     Serm.  VI.  p.  iio. 

If  the  appeal  in  any  doubtful  cafe  lay  between  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Butler  and  (hat  cf 
any  modern  thcorift  whatfoever,  I  fhould  have  no  hefilation  about  the  anfwer  which  it 
becomes  me  to  give,  as  an  agent  viho  is  refponfible  both  to  God  and  Man. 

Muft  I  not  "  do  the  utmoll  in  my  power  to  difcover  the  truth  ?"  perhaps  fo,  if  the  good 
cannot  be  done  without  difcovering  it.  But  ihe  queftion  is,  what  arc  the  truths  which  in  any 
given  circumftances  I  am  mo.1  required  to  inveftigate  ?  What,  I  am  mod  able  to  difcover? 
What,  I  am  chiefly  obliged  to  take  into  the  account,  when  they  rre  difcovereJ  ?  There  are 
many  other  truths  bcfules  the  pofiiive  or  comparative  worth  of  a  fellow-creature  which  lie 
within  my  reach  ;  truths,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  necelTary  to  regulate  my  condu£lio- 
wards  him  ;  truths,  which  in  the  moment  of  adlion  may  render  it  proper  for  me  no  farther 
to  regard  his  moral  defefls,  than  to  avoid  both  the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  giving  them 
encouragement.  Tiie  domeftic,  and  other  focial  relations  in  which  he  ftands  to  me,  are 
truths — the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  on  me,  are  truths — the  immediate  degree,  and 
the  future  confequci-.ces  of  his  mifery,  are  truths — the  chances  which  he  ha?,  or  has  not,  of 
receiving  adequate  fuccour  from  any  other  perfon  than  myfetf,  are  truths.  Scone  of  them 
may  be  known  with  certainty,  others  may  be  calculated  with  probability ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one,  and  the  calculation  of  the  other,  will  not  be  facilitated  by  the  rules  of 
fome  modern  fyftems  of  philofophy;  and  as  to  the  utility  of  thofe  rules  in  producing  a 
right  condu£l,  I  confefs  inyfclf  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  find  in  what  it  confids.  The  rules  of 
juftice,  as  the  word  is  commonly  underftood,  are,  indeed,  fixed,  and  fo  far  as  they  have  the 
force  of  general  rules  applicable  to  any  cafe  imdcr  all  its  circumftances,  they  mufl  not  be 
violated,  either  from  any  (Irong  impulfeof  our  afFeclions,  or  from  any  notions  which  indivi- 
duals may  have  formed  of  general  good.  Gratitude  iifelf,  as  we  may  hereafter  fee,  is  a  virtue 
which,  according  to  the  general  apprehenfions  of  mankind,  approaches  more  nearly  than 
almoft  any  other  focial  virtue  to  juflice.  Yet  a  very  fagacious  writer  lias  fhewn  us  that, 
"  however  we  may  approve  of  a  fentiment  which  prompts  the  receiver  of  a  benefit  to  reward 
"  his  benefaflor,  it  is  impodible  to  adjuft  by  rules  the  degree  of  that  reward."  "  The  ge- 
"  neral  rules,"  fays  he,  "  of  alnioft  all  the  virtues,  the  general  rules  which  determine  what 
"  are  the  offices  of  prudence,  of  charity,  of  generofiiy,  of  gratitude,  of  friendfhip,  are  in 
"  many  refpcfls  loofc  and  inaccurate,  admit  of  fo  many  exceptions,  and  require  fo  many 
"  modifications,  that  it  is  fcarce  pofTible  to  regulate  our  conduit  entirely  by  a  regard  to 
"  ihem,  'Y\\&  common  proverbial  maxims  of  prudence  being  founded  in  imiverfal  experience, 
"  are,  perhaps,  the  beft  general  rules  which  can  be  given  about  it.     To  alFctEt,  however,  a 
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"  veiyflriii  and  literal  adherence  to  tliem,  would  evidently  be  the  mod  abfurd  and  ridicu!- 
"  oils  pedantry.  Of  all  the  virtues  I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  gralitude  is  that,  perhaps,  of 
*'  which  the  rules  are  the  moji  precife,  and  admit  of  the  fewefl  exceptions.  That  as  foon  as 
"  we  can,  we  (hould  make  a  return  of  equal,  and  if  pofTible  of  fuperior  value  to  the  fervices 
"  we  have  received,  wouldy^'fw  to  be  a  pretty  plain  rule,  and  which  admitted  of  fcarcc  any 
"  exceptions.  Upon  the  mod  fuperficial  examination,  however,  this  rule  will  appear  to  be- 
"in  the  higheft  degree /«5/(?  and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of  ten  thoufand  exceptions.  If 
"  your  benefaiSor  attended  you  in  your  ficknefs,  ought  you  to  attend  him  in  his?  or,  can 
"  you  fulfil  the  obligation  of  gratitude  by  making  a  return  of  a  different  kind  ?  If  you  ought 
"  to  attend  him,  how  long  ought  you  to  attend  him  ?  the  fame  time  which  he  attended  you, 
*«  or  longer  ?  and  how  much  longer  ?  If  your  friend  lent  you  money  in  your  diftrefs,  ought 
"  you  to  lend  him  money  in  his  ?  How  much  ought  you  to  lend  him  ?  When  ought  you  to 
"  lend  him  ?  Now,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  month  ?  And  for  how  long  a  time  ?  It  is  evident 
«'  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  by  which  a  precife  anfwer  can,  in  all  cafes,  be 
"  given  to  any  of  thefe  queftions.  The  difference  between  his  character  and  your's,  between 
"  his  circumftances  and  your's,  may  be  fuch,  that  you  may  be  perfeflly  grateful,  and  juflly 
"  refufe  to  lend  him  a  halfpenny  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  yuti  may  be  willing  to  lend,  or  even" 
«  to  give  him  ten  times  the  fum  which  he  lent  you,  and  yet  be  juRly  accufed  of  the  blackefl 
"  ingratitude,  and  of  not  having  fulfilled  the  hundredth  part  of  the  obligation  you  lie  under." 
Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.   p.  437. 

The  fame  obfervations  inay  be  applied  to  the  fentiment  of  ingratitude,  and  to  the  adlions 
flowing  from  it.  "  Examine,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  crime  of  ingratitude,  which  has 
"  place  wherever  we  obferve  good  will,  expreffed  and  known,  together  with  good  offices 
"  performed,  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indifference,  with  ill  offices  or  ne- 
"  gle£t  on  the  other.  Anatomize  all  thefe  circumftances,  and  examine  by  your  reafon 
"  alone  in  what  confifts  the  demerit  or  blame ;  you  never  will  come  to  any  iffue  or  con- 
*'  clufion." 

*'  Reafon  judges  of  inatter  of  facl  and  relations."  "  There  is  no  matter  of  fa£l  which  can 
"  be  called  crime  ;  the  ill-will  or  the  indifference  refide  in  the  perfons  who  are  ungrateful  ; 
"  they  are  not  always  crimes,  but  become  fo  when  directed  towards  perfons  who  have  be- 
"  fore  difplayed  good-will  towards  us."  As  to  the  relation  lobeconfidered  here,  "  it  confifls 
"  in  the  relation  of  contrariety,  between  good  will  and  good  offices  in  one,  and  ill  will  and  ill 
♦'  offices  in  another  ;  but  the  relation  of  contrariety  does  not  prove  the  crime  ,  for  if  a  perfon 
"  has  ill  will  and  ill  offices  towards  me,  and  if  I  have  indifference  towards  him  and  do  him 
•'  good  offices,  he  has  ihe/aine  relation  of  contrariety  towards  me,  yet  my  condu(S  is  often 
'*  highlv  laudable.  Therefore  we  never  can  reft  immorality  on  relations,  but  muft  have  re- 
"  courfe  to  femiinent."  Upon  the  whole  he  ftaies,  that  "  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not 
"  any  particular  individual  faft,  but  arifes  from  a  c-mpUcatian  of  circumftances,  which  being 
"  prefentcd  to  the  fpeflator,  excites  the  fentiment  of  llaihe  by  the  particular  _/?r«^7«r^  and 
"  fabric  of  his  mind."    Vol.  ii.  p.  ^61. 

This  accoimt  of  ingratitude,  I  allow  with  Dr.  Reid,  to  be  "  true  and  intelligible  ;"  but 
with  him  I  underftand  the  word  fentiment  to  imply  a  judgment  accompanied  with  feeling, 
not  a  Mf/v  feeling  u'/V/o/(/ judgement.     Reid's  ElFays,  p.  484. 

Now  iha/  reafon  which  has  been  employed  to  invent  rules  for  gratitude,  implies  judgment 
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without  feeling  ;  and  if  it  be  unable  to  analyze  the  fent/'menf  of  ingratitude  itfelf,  it  muft  be 
equally  unable  to  fiirnifti  rules  for  meafiiring  the  degrees  of  ungrateful  aSlions. 

If,  then,  general  rules  about  gratitude  are  confelfcdly  fo  loofe.  muft  we  conclude,  that 
men  know  not  how  to  be  grateful  ?  Experience  proves  the  contrary.  Where  the  affe£lion  is 
ftrong,  where  the  intentions  of  him  that  feels  it  are  fincere,  where  his  exertions  are  a(£live, 
and  his  general  difpofition  is  benevolent,  finall  is  the  danger  of  errour,  in  defe£l,  or  iiv 
excefs. 

In  regard  to  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  for  determining  whether  we  are  to 
aflift  a  virtuous  man,  or  a  benel'aflor  lefs  virtuous,  I  would  fay  of  ihem  as  Adam  Smith  fays 
of  the  works  ot  the  Cafuifts,  "  That  they  attempt  to  dired  by  precife  rules,  what  it  gene- 
"  rally  beh  n-s  only  to  feeling  and  feniiment  to  judge  of.  They  could  be  of  little  ufe  to 
**  one  who  (hould  confult  them  upon  occafion,  even  Juppofing  their  decifions  tobe  juft,  be- 
•*  caufc,  notwjthanding  the  multitude  of  cafes  coIlecSed  in  them,  yet  upon  account  of  the 
«•  ftill  greater  variety  of  poffiblc  circumftances,  it  is  a  chance  if  among  all  thofc  cafes  there 
"  be  found  one  exaftly  parallel  to  that  under  confideration.  None  of  them  tend  to  animate  us 
"  to  what  is  generous  and  noble —  none  of  them  tend  to /often  us  to  what  is  gentle  and  i^u/nane — many 
•'  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to  teach  us  to  chicane  with  our  own  confciences  ;  and  by 
*'  their  vain  fubtilties,  feme  to  uuth'jfize  innumerable  cvaftve  refinements  with  regard  ta  the  m'Jl 
'^  eJJ'ential  articles  of  our  duty."  Vol.  ii.  p-  393. 

Should  it,  however,  be  afked,  whether  the  general  chara<Sler  of  a  benefa£lor,  or  his  mo- 
tives upon  any  particular  occafion  to  confer  a  benefit,  arc  to  be  totally  difregardtd  ?  my 
anfwer  is,  that  they  are  not.  But,  without  giving  any  countenance  to  the  rules  which  have 
fometimes  been  laid  down  for  our  behaviour,  I  will  ftate  clearly  from  Adam  Smith,  fome 
confiderations  which  have  been  confufedly  and  darkly  infifted  upon  by  other  authors. 

"  What  gratitude  chiefly  defircs,  is  not  only  to  make  the  benefactor  feel  pleafure  in  his 
**  turn,  but  to  make  him  ccnfcious  that  he  meets  with  this  reward  in  confcquence  of  his  part 
"  condu£t,  to  make  him  plcafed  with  that  condutl,  and  to  fatisfy  him  that  the  peifon  upon 
"  whom  he  bedowcd  his  good  offices,  was  not  unworthy  of  them.  What  mofl  of  all  charms 
*'  us  in  our  benefadlor,  is  the  concord  between  his  fentiments  and  our  own,  with  regard  to 
♦'  what  intercfls  us  fo  nearly  as  the  worth  of  our  own  charadlcr,  and  the  cftecm  that  is  due 
.  •'  to  us.  We  arc  delighted  to  find  a  perfon  who  values  us  as  we  value  ourfclvcs,  and  diftin- 
"  guilhes  us  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  with  an  atttniion  not  unlike  that  v  iih  which  we 
•'  diftinguifh  ourfelves.  To  maintain  in  him  thefe  agreeable  and  flattering  fentiments,  is 
"  br>e  of  the  chief  ends  propofed  by  the  reiurrfs  we  are  difpofed  to  make  to  him.  A  gener- 
*'  ous  mind  often  difdains  the  intereflcd  thought  of  extorting  new  favours  from  its  benefactor, 
"  by  what  may  be  called  the  importunities  of  its  gratitude.  But  to  preferve,  and  to  increafe 
"  his  efieem,  is  an  iniereft  which  the  greateft  mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its  aiten- 
"  lion.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  what  I  formerly  obfcrved,  that  when  we  cannot  enter 
"  into  the  motives  of  our  bencfador,  when  his  condud  and  charader  appear  unworihy  of 
"  our  approbation,  let  his  fervices  have  been  ever  fo  great,  our  gratitude  is  always  fenfibly 
"  diminiflied."  Vol.  i.  p.  a^S. 

Here  we  have  a  (lalemcnt  iA falls,  not  a  code  of  rules.  Confidered  as  a  flatemenf,  it  is 
very  intelligible,  it  is  very  juft  too,  and  it  is,  moreover,  fo  very  obvious  from  ever^  man's  ex- 
perience, that  no  man  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it  for  the  purpofc  of  reftraining  his  gratitude. 
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His  fcnlimenis  will  fuggefl.  the  whole,  without  any  afliftance  frorn  the  fevere  and  minute 
operations  of  his  reafon,  as  the  word  is  undcrfiood  by  fome  writers. 

Eflecm  for  virtue,  and  indignation  againft  vice,  are  natural  affeiElions,  and  they  arc  fo 
conducive  both  to  general  and  particular  good,  that  we  muft  often  vvilh  the  profeflion  of 
them  more  fiiiccre,  the  feeling  of  them  more  intenfe,  and  the  efFcdls  of  them  more  frequent, 
than  they  generally  are.  But  gratitude,  and  filial,  or  parental  love,  are  affcdions  ^y//a//y  na- 
tural, and  when  they  operate  only  in  a  juft  fropsrlton  to  other  afFeflions,  requiring  other 
duties,  they,  alfo  contribute  both  dire£lly  to  particular,  and  indireflly  to  general  good.  The 
prefence  of  them  is  otic  of  the  virtues  which  atlradt  our  efteem,  and  the  abfence  of  them,  one 
of  the  vices  which  provoke  our  indignation.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  being  fometirncs 
parts  of  virtue,  and  often  the  inftruments  of  liappinefs,  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
any  fyftem  which  profeiTes  to  inftruil  us  in  virtue,  or  to  guide  us  to  liappinefs.  I  farther 
contend,  that  th.y  would  be  lefs  meritorious,  and  lefs  falutary,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
influence  our  behaviour /tVi'/y  by  the  meafure  of  moral  merit  or  demerit  in  their  objefts. 
Nay,  I  contend  Hill  farther,  that  virtue  may  exifl:  under  circumftances  where  the  quantity  of 
moral  worth  in  a  fullow-'creature  is  not  regarded,  as,  for  inftancc,  in  the  feeling  of  com- 
panion, and  in  the  acls  to  vyhich  compaflion  prompts  us,  towards  diRrefs  confidered  merely 
as  diltrefs.  And  it  may  cX'Jft  alfo  under  circumftances  where  the  want  of  moral  worth  is  not 
coiilidered,  as  in  forgivtnefs,  and  In  the  ad^s  to  which  forgivenefs  incites  us,  towards  aa 
envious  rival,  or  a  malicious  enemy. 

In  regard  to  friends,  children,  or  benefa£lors,  the  dire£l  caufes  which  call  our  afFetftions 
into  adlion,  are  the  relative  fituation,  or  the  lelat'ive  deferts  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  the 
indirect  caufes  of  reftraining  thofe  affections  are  accidental — they  may  vary  indefinitely — they 
cannot  be  iliuftrated  by  extreme  cafes,  nor  do  they  admit  any  rules  clear,  precife,  and  com- 
prehenfive.  The  former  caufes  can  be  afcertained  more  eafily  and  more  frequently  than 
the  latter  ;  and  in  practical  cafes,  (for  of  fpeculative  and  hypothetical  ones,  there  is  no 
end,  and  indeed  no  ufej,  the  latter  can  rarely  have  fuch  force  as  to  fuperfede  entirely  the 
.moral  obligations  which  refult  from  the  former. 

General  benevolence  requires,  doubtlefs,  that  we  fliould  confider  the  virtue  of  another 
man,  as  one  of  the  catifcs  for  which  he  may  become  an  object  of  kind  affection  and  kind 
ofhces  ;  but  not  to  the  exclufion  of  cz/j^'r  caufes.  "  Our  underftanding  and  power,"  fays 
Hiitchefon,  "  are  limited,  fo  that  we  cannot  know  many  other  natures,  nor  is  our  iiimoft 
'•  power  capable  of  promoting  the  li;ippinefs  of  many  :  our  actions  are  therefore  influenced 
•' by  fome  (Ironger  affuciions  than  this  geneial  benevolence.  There  are  certain  qualities 
"  found  in  fome  beings  inore  than  in  others,  which  e.\cite  ft  onger  degrees  of  good-will,  and 
'•  determine  our  attention  to  their  intetefts,  while  that  of  others  is  neglected.  The  ties  of 
"  blood,  benefits  conferred  upon  us,  and  the  obfervation  of  virtue  i;i  others,  raife  much  more 
"  vigorous  affections,  than  that  general  benevolence  which  we  may  have  toward  all.  Thefe 
"  qualities  or  relations  we  may  call  the  caufes  of  love."     Hutchefon  on  the  Paluons,  page 

More  than  once  I  have  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  new  philofophyr 
are  founded  upon  partial  and  confufed  views  of  real  facts,  and  become  erroneous  and  mif- 
chievous  by  the  excefs  to  which  they  are  indifctiminately  puflied.  "  Among  the  irregulari- 
"  ties  of  our  natural  fentiments,"  Sinith  fays,  *'  That  our  love  and  admiration  for  fome  vir- 
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"  tues  is  fuch,  that  we  would  wifh  to  beflow  upon  them  all  forts  of  honours  and  rewards, 
"  even  thofe  which  we  mul\  acknowledge  to  be  the  proper  recompences  of  fome  other  qua- 
«'  lilies  with  which  thofe  virtues  are  not  always  accompanied.  But  nature  beftows  upon 
"  every  virtue  and  every  vice,  that  precife  reward  or  punithment  which  is  beft  fitted  to  cn- 
"  courat'e  the  one,  or  to  reftrain  the  other.  She  is  directed  by  this  fole  confidcralion,  and 
"  pavi  little  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  which  they  may  fcem  to 
«'  poffefs  in  the  fentiments  and  palTions  of  man."  i.  420.  Now,  fuppofiiig  our  modern  phi- 
lanthropifls  to  be  actuated,  not  by  an  undue  love  of  paradox,  but  by  a  fincerc  regard  for 
virtue,  dill  I  mud  contend  that  they  are  miftaken,  when  they  would  transfer  to  the  virtuous 
man  thofe  rewards  which  are  due  to  the  benefactor.  Tiie  fame  voice  of  nature,  which 
prompts  us  to  reward  the  one,  prompts  us,  alfo,  to  reward  the  other  ;  and  the  fame  courfe 
of  moral  caufes  and  effects,  which  procures  a  reward  for  the  one,  procures  it,  alfo,  for  the 
other.  The  proper  reward  of  a  benefit  conferred  is  the  reiurn  of  benefit.  "The  proper 
'■  rewards  of  truth,  juliice,  and  humanity,"  fays  Smiih,  "are  the  confidence,  the  tftctm, 
"  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with.  Humanity  dees  not  defire  to  be  great,  but  to  be  beloved. 
"  It  is  not  in  being  rich  that  tru;h  and  juRice  would  rejoice,  but  in  being  Irujled and Lelin^ed., 
"  recompences  which  thofe  virtues  mtift  always  acquire."  p.  416.  But  when  we  take  upon 
ourfelves  to  neglect  the  benefactor,  and  to  prefer  as  the  object  of  benefits  from  ourfelves, 
the  more  virtuous  man,  we  not  only  withdraw  from  that  benefactor  the  recotnpence  due  to 
his  acts  of  kindnefs  towards  ourfelves,  but  virtually  inflict  a  kind  of  ptmilhment  upon  him 
for  the  want  of  equal  worth.  We  give  to  the  virtuous  man  a  reward  which  he  did  not  fcek 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  we  refufe  to  the  bcnefaiStor  a  reward  to  which  by  the  common 
fentiments  and  the  common  practice  of  mankind  he  is  evidently  entitled.  But  it  the  perfon 
thus  preferred  were  in  reality  a  virtuous  tnan,  he  might  not  be  in  hafte  Xo  accept  the  kindnefs 
that  was  offered  hiin  u^on  fuch  conditions — he  might  feel  the  dignity  of  confcious  worth  in- 
fulted  by  the  mockery  of  fuch  homage — he  might  difdain  to  take  any  fliare  in  the  unhallowed 
fpoils  holden  out  to  him  by  ingratitude. 

If  it  were  my  misfortune  to  ineet  with  any  human  being  who  (hould  maintain,  that  the 
moral  deferts  of  his  fellow-creatures  are  the  only  meafure  for  his  kindnefs  towards  them,  and 
that  by  difregarding  all  other  meafures  he  would  himfelf  act  moft  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  and  moft  effectually  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fpecies,  I  fhould,  for  the  re- 
futation of  his  error,  fix  upon  the  claims  of  a  benefactor  to  whom  he  objects  fome  faults, 

and  I  fhould  expoftulate  with  the  objector  in  thefe  ferious  terms 

Who  art  thou  that  jutlgefl:  another  ?  Who  halh  laid  open  to  thee  every 
thought  of  thy  benefactor's  heart,  or  triade  to  thee  every  effecT:,  and  every  ten- 
dency of  his  a6lioiiSj  known  ?  Who  hath  revealed  to  thee  every  ex-tcniiatiiig  cir- 
curnftance  of  his  mifcondutSt,  or  every  fecret,  minute,  and  cxquilitely  delieate 
motive,  which  in  the  fight  of  heaven  may  haveenhaneed  the  merit  of  bis  belter 
deeds  ?  Who  has  thrown  open  to  thy  view  the  regilicr  in  which  arc  recorded 
all  that  he  hath  done  well,  and  all  th;il  he  talh  done  aniiCs,  "  fiont  his  youth  up- 
"  ward  even  until  now  ?"  If  the  tree  which  is  re; v  good  can  ealily  be  elifccincd 
from  the  tree  which  is  very  corrupt,  yet  in  imjl  of  the  objctSls  that   :  ! 

before  thee,    canft  thou   determine  how   many  blollbms  of  vii-t" 
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away  from  want  of  nourifhment,  from  opportunity,  or  encouragement,  or  exam- 
ple ?  How  many  have  reached  their  full  mnturity,  unoblerverl  by  thee?  How 
many  roots  of  good  intention  may  yet  be  exempt  from  decay,  and  in  due  feafoa 
brin.""  forth  fruit,  fome  ten,  and  fome,  an  hundred  fold  ? 

And,  befides  all  this — In  fearching  for  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye, 
art  thou  quite  fure  that  the  beam  is  call:  out  from  thine  oi.vn?  Art  thou  fuperiour 
to  the  wayward  prejutlices  of  education  ? — to  the  mechanical  force  of  cuftom — 
to  the  blind  impetuofity  of  appetite— ^to  the  fudden  and  irregular  failles  of  ima- 
gination— to  the  falfc  colourings  in  which  paflion  is  wont  to  decorate  or  to 
blacken  the  obje6ls  of  defire  or  of  averfion  ?  And  while  thou  ait  fubje6t  to  all, 
or  to  any,  of  thefe  imperfedlions,  is  it  not  probable  th.it  io  fome  virtues  thou 
mayeft  be  more  partial,  and  more  indulgent  to  fome  vices,  than  "  the  wifdom 
"  which  is  froip  above"  may  warrant  ?  Confcious  thou  maycfl  be  of  crrours,  of 
infirmities,  of  evil  difpofitions,  or  of  evil  habits;  and  whiK'  the  flings  of  atHic- 
tion,  or  the  (bafts  of  adverfity  pierce  thy  foul,  if  they  vilh  whom  thou  haft 
wept,  when  they  wept,  and  rejoiced,  when  they  rejoiced,  ibould  make  thee  no 
return  of  fympathy  and  fuccour, — if  under  pretences  of  a  regard  to  truth, 
they  fliould  add  inliilt  to  neglect — if  from  pleas  of  conformity  to  julticc,  they 
fbould  recount  thy  faults,  inftcad  of  atTuaging  ihy  for rou-s — is  it  poffible  that 
thou  thouldcft  confider  them  as  doing  to  another  man,  what  another  man,  even 
in  their  eflimation,  ought  to  do  unto  them  ?  As  a  comforter,  who  is  called  upon 
to  adminifter  comfort,  thou  canft  not  ■err — but  as  a  felf-app'mted  judge,  thou 
mayeft  err,  and  injure  by  errour.  Unknoivn  thou  muft  be  in  part  to  thyfelf,  and 
thy  benefactor,  in  the  •■^hole  extent  of  his  agency,  is  yet  more  unkiiown.  But  his 
good  will  and  good  fervices  to  thee  are  hiotvn,  and  known  to  thee  would  be 
thy  duty,  alfo,  if  the  voice  of  nature  within  thee  were  heard.  Turn  away  then 
from  the  refinements  of  vain  philolbphy,  and  afk  thy  own  heart,  for  "  it  will  tdl 
"  thee  more  than  feven  watchmen  who  fit  on  a  high  tower."    Ecclcf.  xxxvii.  14. 

Infiexible  fufiice,  page  lo,  line  12. 

The  confequences  "  of  the  radical  pofition  that  we  are  bound  in  juftlce  to  do  all  the  good 
"  we  can,  and  that  all  moral  duty  is  comprifed  in  juftice,"  are  ftated  with  great  clearnefs 
by  Mr.  Green.  "  Allow  the  firft  pofition,"  fays  he,  "  and  all  the  inferences  follow  fo  clearly, 
"  and  irrefiftibly,  that  it  feems  impoffible  to  elude  their  force,  however  fubverfive  they  may 
*'  be  of  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  governed  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

"  If  we  are  bound  in  juftice  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power,  to  produce  the  greatefl  fum 
«'  of  happinefs  in  fentient  nature,  which  it  is  within  the  compafs  of  our  faculties  to  effect, 
"then,  doubtlefs,  juftice  being  altogether  an  inflexible  duty,  admitting  no  difpenfation,  no 
"  remiflion,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  our  whole  mind  muft  be  folely  directed  to  this  fingle 
"  purpofe  \  and  the  defire  to  effect  it,  muft  conftitute  the  only  legitimate  motive  of  human 

action. 
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■**  aciion.  Then,  whatever  leads  us  to  act  upon  any  other  inciiemcnt,  or  with  any  other 
"  view,  miift  be  extirpated  or  fubdued,  as  revolting  againfl  tiie  rules  of  juftice.  Then, 
<'  evefy  paflion  and  emotion  of  the  human  heart  mul}  be  extiiiguifhed  as  abhorrent  to  our 
"  duty  :  it  being  in  the  efTcncc  of  all  afFcflions  of  this  kind,  to  prompt  us  to  aft  upon  par- 
"  ticular  motives,  fonictimes  not  apparently  conducive  to  the  general  good,  and  never  cer- 
"  tainly  grounded  upon  it.  Then  patriotil'm,  friendlhip,  gratitude,  affcdlion,  pity,  all  the 
"  public  and  private  virtues,  all  the  focial  and  domeftic  charities,  which  have  hitherto  been 
"  confidercd  as  tlie  bed  blefliiigs  and  fureft  hope,  as  well  as  the  grace  and  ornament  of  our 
"  nature,  muft  be  eife£lual!y  rooted  from  cur  feelings,  as  creating  an  iinjuji  preference  in 
"  favour  of  certain  individuals,  or  defcriptions  of  individuals,  independently  of  tiieir  difpofi- 
"  tion  and  their  power  to  co-operate  with  us  in  promoting  the  general  good.  Then,  what- 
"  ever  obflrudls  us  in  the  purfuit  of  this  good,  is  an  abateable  nuifance.  All  determinate 
"  rules  are  blind  reflridlioiis.  All  legal  property  is  inveterate  injuilice  :  I  have  a  right  to  as 
"  much  as  I  conceive  will  beft  enable  ine  to  accomplidj  my  grand  proje£l :  and  nobody  has 
•'  a  right  to  any  other  portion  upon  any  other  title.  All  law  is  ufurpation  upon  reafon  :  all 
"judicial  procefs,  fetters  and  oppreflion  :  prevailing  fentim-^tts  and  manners,  antiquated 
"  prejudice.  If  wc  accept  the  principle,  we  mull  take  the  confequences— they  are  poteii- 
"  tially  included."  See  page  15th  of  Mr.  Green's  examination  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  new  Syftem  of  Morals. 

I  perfeflly  agree  with  Mr.  Green  that,  "  what  gives  force  to  the  whole  body  of  the  new 
"  fyftem  of  morals,  is  the  opinion  which  has  lately  prevailed,  that  virtue  conlifts  a'tcgelher 
"  in  utility — that  it  is  the  beneficial  or  pernicious  tendency  of  any  adion,  which  akae  con- 
"  ftitutes  it  virtuoLS  or  vicious."  See  page  i6th  of  the  abovementioned  Work.  Mr.  Hume 
is  the  avowed,  and,  perhaps,  the  molt  able  advocate  for  that  opinion  :  yet,  he  allows  to  our 
affeftions  that  force  which  his  followers  deny.  "  The  focial  virtues  of  humanity  and  bene- 
"  volence,  exert  their  influence  immediately,  by  3  direft  tendency  or  inilinct,  which  keeps 
•«  chiefly  in  view  the  fimple  object,  moving  the  affections,  and  comprehends  not  any  fcheme 
"orfyftem,  nor  the  confeqiience  refulting  from  the  concurrence,  imitation,  or  example  of 
"  others.  A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child;  tranfportcd  by  that  natural  fympathy,  which 
"  actuates  him,  and  which  affords  us  leifure  to  reflect  on  the  fentiments  or  conduct  of  the 
"  reft  of  mankind  in  like  circumftances.  A  generous  man  embraces  cheerfully  an  oppor- 
"  luniiy  of  ferving  his  friend  ;  bccaufe  he  ttien  feels  himfelf  under  the  domiuion  of  the  bc- 
"  neficent  affections,  iior  is  he  concerned  whether  any  other  perfon,  in  the  univerfe,  was 
"  ever  before  actuated  by  fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove  their  influence. 
•'  In  all  ihefc  cafes,  the  focial  paflions  have  in  view  a  (ingle  individual  object,  and  purfue 
«'  alone  the  fafely  and  happinefs  of  the  perfon  loved  and  efteemed.  With  this  they  are  fatis- 
*'  fied  ;  in  this  they  acquiefce.  And  as  the  good  refulting  from  their  benign  influence,  is  in 
"  itfelf  compleat  and  entire,  it  alfo  excites  the  moral  fentimcnt  of  approbation,  without  any 
"  reflection  upon  farther  confequences,  and  without  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  con- 
"  currence  or  imitation  of  the  other  members  of  fociety."    Elfays,  vol.  ii.  p.  371,2. 

If  the  juftice,  upon  which  fome  late  philofophers  have  expati.-ited,  and  which  tends  to 
deftroy  all  rights  to  property ,  and  all  inequalities  of  polllfllon,  were  realized;  it  would 
fuperfede  the  neceftity  of  juftice,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  underftood.  "  The  rules  of 
«  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely  upon  the  particular  ftatc  and  condition,  in  which  men  are 
"  placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  exiftencc  to  uliH/y,  which  reftilis  to  the  public  frotn  their 

I.  "  flri5t 
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"  ftrlct  and  regular  obfervance.  Reverfe,  in  any  confiderable  circumftance,  the  condition  of 
•'men;  produce  extreme  abundance,  or  extreme  neceffity  :  implant  in  the  human  breaft 
«' perfect  moderation  and  iiiimanity,  or  perfect  rapacioufnels  and  malice:  by  rendering  juf^ 
"  ticc  totally ///cAy},  you  thereby  totally  dellroy  its  eflence,  and  fufpend  its  obligation  upon 
"  mankind."     Ellays,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

A  mati  of  plain  common  fenfe,  would  be  furprifcd  to  hear,  that  a  term,  which  according 
to  the  received  opinion  of  mankind,  pre-fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  property  and  unequal  pof- 
fellion,  fhould  be  adopted  in  a  fyftem  which  tends  to  deftroy  property  and  equalize  poffcnion 

that  a  common  name  is  given  to  fubjecfis  fo  widely  different  as  juftice,    in  the  language  of 

the  old  philofophy,  and  juftice  according  to  the  doftrines  of  the  new — that  the  virtue,  which 
according  to  the  old,  derives  its  origin  from  utility,  (hould  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  vir- 
tue, which  according  to  the  new,  is  foimded  upon  the  fame  general  principal  of  utility,  and' 
defcrlbed  by  the  fame  appellation  of  juftice.     "  Non  noftrum  eft  tantas  componere  lites." 

General  Good,  page  10,  line  16. 
Mr.  Green  properly  denies  that,  becaufe  "  the  end  of  virtue  is  the  general  good,  it  is  the 
"  tendency  of  it  to  this  end,  which  determines  us  to  diftinguifh  it  as  virtue  ;  and  becaufe  the 
•<  final  caufe  of  moral  diftinftion  is  utility,  therefore  that  utility  muft  be  its  proximate  caufe 
"  alfo."  Page  22.  Nay,  he  affirms  "  that  there  is  no  fingle  inftance  in  the  whole  moral 
"  oeconomy  of  man,  in  which  the  end  to  be  attained  is,  the  motive  appointed  to  attain  if 
•'  Thus  the  end  of  parental  afFeition  is  the  prefervation  of  helplefs  infancy.  But  do  we  love 
•'  our  children  on  that  account  ?  The  ultimate  end  here  too  is  the  general  good  ;  but  does  it 
"  form  any  part  of  the  incitement  ?"  Page  23.  "  So  far  (fays  he),  are  we  from  eftimating 
"  virtue  on  this  principle,  that  if  a  man  could  bring  himfelf,  by  any  effort,  to  perform  any 
•'  one  of  the  virtues  with  this  view,  to  difcharge,  for  example,  very  pundually,  all  the  duties 
"  of  gratitude  and  humanity,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  lo  fuch  a£lions,  without 
<'  any  kind  of  grateful  emotion,  or  fellow-feeling,  but  purely  from  a  conviction  of  the  ulti- 
"  mate  tendency  of  fuch  conduit,  to  promote  the  general  good,  he  would  be  an  objeft  to  iis . 
'■  rather  of  difguft  and  averfion."    Page  27. 

Which  Gratitude,  page  10,  line  17. 
We  are  toldj  ♦'  that  if  by  gratitude  we  underftand  a  fentiment  of  preference  which  len-- 
;'  tertain  towards  another  upon  the  ground  of  my  having  been  the  fubjedl  of  his  benefits,  it  is- 
'<  no  part  either  of  juftice  or  virtue  :"  and  in  a  noie  fubjoined  to  this  fentence  we  are  farther- 
told,  that  "  this  argument  is  ftated  with  great  clcarnefs  in  an  Eftay  on  the  Nature  of  True 
"  Virtue,  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  Author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.*" 
Political  Juftice,  vol.  i.  page  129. 

The  principle  contained  in  the  pofition  about  gratitude,  and  the  fa^  contained  in  the  note 
ubout  Mr.  Edwards,  Ihall  be  conddered  feparately. 

As  every  enquiry  concerning  the  merit  of  gratitude  is  of  the  higheft  importance,  it  becomes 
us  to  remember  carefully  what  the  qneftion  before  us  is  not,  as  well  as  what  it  is. 

The  queftion  is  not,  whether  any  fecial  aifedlion,  e.  g.  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  our  bene- 
faftors,  (or  we  may  add  by  way  of  illiiftration  only)  the  love  we  have  for  our  parents,  or  the 
regard  we  bear  to  our  country,  may  not  foraetimes  be  carried  to  fuch  an  excels  as  to  be  cri- 
Hiinal. 

No  mau  will  deny  that  Bloflius  zii'iild  have  been  criminal;  if  he  had  fet  fire  to  the  capitol 
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■of  Rome,  in  confequence  of  liis  petfonal  attachment,  ami  probably,  perfonal  obllga'.lons  to 
Tiberius  Gracchus.     Cicero  de  Aniicitia,  vol.  ii.  page  545. 

No  man  will  deny  that  Agefilaus  would  have  been  criminal  if,  in  obedience  to  his  father, 
he  liaJ  patTed  a  feiitence  of  which  his  confcience  did  not  approve.  Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  page  534- 
Edit.  Xylandri. 

No  man  will  deny  that  Themirtocles  was  criminal  when,  for  the  advantage  of  the  xA.ihe- 
nians,  he  made  a  propofal  which  the  Athenians  had  the  magnanimity  to  rcjedl,  for  burning 
the  (hips  of  the  Greek  flates  which  had  fought  fliclter  in  the  harbour  of  Athens.  Plutarch, 
vol.  i.  page  122. 

Again,  ihe  queftion  is  not  whether  any  oblique  views  of  felfidinefs  in  a  benefaflor,  or  any 
general  detects  in  his  moral  charafter,  may  not  weaken  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  flacken 
the  obligation  to  a  grateful  return — I  fay  weaken,  but  not,  extinguifh  ;  flacken,  but  not,  fu- 
perfede. 

Tiie  queflion  is,  whether Jimply,  univerfa'ly,  in  the  prefence>  or  in  the  abfencc  of  any  colla- 
teral confiderations  whatfoever,  the  "  fentiment  of  preference  which  I  entertain  towards 
*'  another  upon  the  ground  of  my  having  been  the  fubjtiS  of  his  benefits,  ie,  or  be  net,  a  part 
"  either  of  juftice  or  virtue," 

Seneca,  I  remember,  where  he  is  enquiring  "  a  quibus  accipiendum  eflfet  beneficium,"  and 
where  he  anfwers,  "  ab  his  quibus  dediffe  vellemus,"  makes  a  diftinflion  in  the  high  lan- 
guage of  the  ftoical  fchool.  "  Non  loqui  fe  de  fapieniibus,  quos,  quidquid  oportct,  &  juuat, 
*'  qui  animum  in  poteftate  habent,  Sulegemfthi  (juam\o\anX,  dicunt,  &  quam  |^\■ii.eI\lnX,  fervant ; 
"  fed  de  imperfeSl'is  h'.mimbus,  honejia  Jequi  volenlibus,  quorum  afFe<5lus  faepe  contumaciter  pa- 
"  rent."     Lib.  ii.  de  Benefic. 

In  difcufling,  therefore,  this  queftion  about  gratitude,  I  profefs  not  to  inflrucS  thofe  modern 
fages,  iffuch  there  be,  who  revering  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  the  immutability  of  juflice,  and 
the  infallibility  of  reafon,  have  reached  the  fame  empyreum  of  virtue  to  which  the  wife  man 
©f  the  ftoics  afpired.  I  would  be  undcrflood  to  fpeak  only  de  impcrfedis  hominibus,  honefta- 
tem  fequi  voleniibus,  and  they,  I  fuppofe,  comprifeall  the  known  natives  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  except  the  chofen  few  who  may  have  entered 
into  the  fchool  of  our  new  philofophy,  as  Cato  frequented  that  of  the  ftoics,  non  folum  difpu- 
tandi  caufa,  fed  ita  vivendi.     Vide  Cicero's  Orat.  pro  Murxna. 

"  The  fentiment  (fays  Smith),  which  moft  immediately  and  direflly  prompts  us  to  reward 
"  is  gratitude  ;  to  us,  therefore,  that  aflion  muft  appear  to  deferve  reward,  which  appears  to 
"  be  the  proper  and  approved  objed  of  gratitude.  To  reward  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remu- 
"  nerate,  to  return  good  for  good  received."    Vol.  i.  page  162. 

«'  A  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  (fays  Smith),  may  appear  very  plauflble,  and  be  for  a  long 
"  time  generally  received  by  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in  nature.  But  in  moral 
"  philofophy,  he  who  pretends  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  fcniimenis,  cannot  de. 
"  ceive  us  fo  grofsly  ;  a  departure  fo  very  far  from  all  refemblance  to  truth.  If  he  deceives 
"  us  at  all,  he  is  like  a  perfon  that  would  inform  us  of  what  pafTes  in  our  neighbourhood, 
<'  and  ihe  falfehoods  he  impofcs  upon  us  muft  have  fome  refemblance  to  truth,  and  even  a  con- 
"  fidcrable  mixture  of  truth  in  them."     Vol.  ii.  page  321. 

Now,  is  there  any  feeling,  upon  which  men  are  more  "  in  their  own  neighbourhood," 
than  in  the  feeling  of  gratitude  ?  Is  there  any  fnbject  upon  which  they  can  with  more  con- 
fidence apply  the  cbfcivation  of  Hooker,  that  "  the  moft  certain  token  of  evident  goodncfs  is, 

L  2  ••  if- 
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'♦  if  the  general  perfuafion  of  all  men  do  fo  acxounl  it  !"  Ecclefiaft.  Polit.  page  80.  Will 
they  not  tell  you  that,  "  ot"a!l  the  dmies  of  beneficence,  thofe  which  gratitude  recommends 
•«  to  us,  approach  neareft  to  what  is  called  a  perfect  and  complete  obligation  ?  That  "  what 
''  friendfliip,  what  generofity,  what  charity,  would  prompt  us  to  do  with  univerfal  approba- 
'•  tion,  is  flill  more  free,  and  can  ftill  lefs  be  extorted  by  force  than  the  duties  of  gratitude  f 
"  That  we  talk  of  the  ^/eit  of  gratitude,  not  of  charity,  or  generofity,  nor  even  of  friend- 
"  fliip,  when  friendfhip  is  mere  edcem,  and  has  not  been  enhanced  and  complicated  with. 
"  gratitude  for  good  offices  ?"  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  r.  page  195.  Will  they  not  aflent  to 
the  maxim  of  Chryfippus — "  Qi'i  gratus  futurus  fit,  ilium  velut  in  certamen  curfus  compo- 
"  fitum,  et  carceribus  inclufum,  opperiri  debere  fuum  tempus,  ad  quod,  velut  dato  figno, 
"  profiliat  ?"  Seneca  de  Benef.  lib.  ii.  Will  they  net  fay,  that  mythology  was  never  applied 
".ijre  laudably  to  the  illuftration  of  morality,  than  by  the  people  who  yji^tluv  U^ov  ifj.TroSu¥ 
'iT.cK>:i\o,  'ivoi.  d^lxTToioa-i^  Im-  Arill.  Ethic,  lib.  v.  cap.  v.  edit.  Wilkinfon.  Will  they  not  tell 
yoii,  that  the  gratitude  of  man  refembles,  wi/h  revennce  be  itjpolen,  the  juftice  of  God — «'  the 
"  jiillice  of  one,  that  requiteth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with  preffed,  and  heaped,  and 
''  even  overenlarged  meafure."     See  Hooker,  page  93. 

As  to  ingratitude,  without  maintaining  it  to  be  a  vice,  "  fine  quo  vix  ullum  magnum 
"  faciniis  accreverit,"  do  they  not  feel  "  efie  idud  grave  vitium,  elTc  intolerabile,  et  quod, 
"  diffociet  homines,  et  concordiam,  qua  ImbecilUtas  nojlrafulcitur,  fcindat  ac  diflipet  ?"  Vide 
Sen.  de  Benef.  lib.  i.  &  lib.  vii. 

Amidft  ail  the  iinperfections  of  human  language,  the  principles  of  gratitude  have  fixed  and 
intelligible  terms.  I  have,  indeed,  read  of  one  exception,  in  the  ftorehoufe  of  ftoical  retire- 
ments, and  of  the  wiethod,  too,  in  which  the  exception  is  to  be  folved,  "  A  confuetudine 
"  qujedam  qux  dicimus  abhorrent  ;  deinde,  alia  via  ad  confuetudinem  redeunt.  Dicimus 
•'  eum  qui  beneficium  bono  animo  accepit  gratiarn  retulljfc,  nihilominus  ilium  in  asre  alieno 
"  relinquimus,  gratiarn  relaturum  etiam  cum  redJlclerit.  Exhortatio  eft  ilia,  non  inficiatio  be- 
"  neficii."  Sen.  de  Benef.  lib.  xi.  p.  28.  But,  when  "  gratitude,  as  a  fentiment  of  pre- 
*'  fcrence,  upon  the  ground  of  our  having  been  the  fubject  of  benefits"  from  another  man,  is 
faid  to  be  "  no  part  of  juftice  or  virtue,"  •'  a  confuetudine  quas  ita  dicta  funt,  abhorrent, 
"  mque  ulla  via  in  confuetudinem  redeunt." 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I  read  Mr.  Edwards's  Enquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing  no- 
tions of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c.  ;  and  I  afterwards  lent  it  to  a  learned  friend,  whom 
it  compleatly  detached  from  the  common  opinions,  or,  perhaps,  I  fliould  rather  fay,  from 
the  popular  Juiiguage  of  men,  upon  a  fibject  over  w^hich  fhe  ferra  Xoyoy.oi.'^Qxc,  has  been,  and 
hereafter  will  be  drawn,  again  and  again.  Charmed  as  I  was,  with  the  metaphyfical  acutenefs, 
and  the  fervent  piety  «f  the  writer,  I  became  very  defirous  to  read  his  Didertations  "  con- 
"  cerning  the  end  for  which  God  created  the  World,  and  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue."  I. 
met  with  them  about  the  year  1790  ;  and  1  found  in  them  the  fame  romantic  imagination, 
the  fame  keen  difcernment,  the  fame  logical  fubtlety,  and  the  fame  unextinguifhable  ardour. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  a  writer  who  exerclfes  our  minds,  even  where  he  does  not  fatisfy  them  ; 
who  interefts  us,  where  he  does  not  perfuadc  ;  who  inftrufls  and  improves  us,  where  he  does 
not  ultimately  convince  ;  and,,  as  I  know  his  authority  to  be  very  great,  among  a  numerous 
and  pious  clafs  of  Chrillians,  it  is  of  fome  importance  that  his  real  opinions  fhould  be  clearly 
underftood.  From  his  own  words  then,  I  will  endeavour  to  fliow  that,  in  /•//  eftimation, 
gratitude  n,  in  many  refpedls,  not   unconneded  with  juflice;  and  that   the  virtue,  from 

which 
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which  he  dljiinguijhes  if,  is  ertentially  different  from  the  virtue,  of  which  the  author  of  Poli- 
tical Juftice  pronounces  it  to  be  no  part. 

'■  There  is  a  fccondary  kind  of  beauty,"  fays  Edwards,  "  in  the  virtue  called  juftice, 
"  which  confifls  in  the  agreement  of  different  things  that  have  relation  to  one  another  in 
"  nature,  manner,  and  meafure.  There  is  this  agreement,  in  nature  and  meafure,  when 
"  he  that  loves  has  the  proper  returns  of  love  ;  where  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes  the 
"  good  of  another,  has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other  ;  at  there  is  a  kind  of  jujiice  in  -a  be- 
•'  coming  gratitude  "  Page  132.      I  have  quoted  thefe  words  already  for  another  purpofe. 

But  further,  "  if  we  Ihould  allow  that  to  be  univerfal,  that  'n\  gratitude  there  is  the  exer- 
•'  cife  of  fome  kind  of  moral  fenfe  (as  it  is  granted  there  is  fomething  that  may  be  fo  called], 
"  all  the  moral  fenfe  that  is  ellential  to  that  aiFe£lion  is  a  fenfe  of  dejert,  which  is  to  be  re- 
"  ferrcd  to  that  fenfe  of  juftice  before  fpoken  of  confirting  in  an  apprehenflon  of  that  fe- 
"  condary  kind  ot  beauty  that  lies  in  uniformity  or  proportion.  Other's  love  and  Lindnefs 
*'  to  us  appears  to  us  to  dcjerve  our  love,  or,  in  other  words,  it  feems  to  us  no  oilier  than 
"  jufi,  that  as  they  love  us  and  do  us  good,  -uiejhould  aljo  love  them  and  do  them  good."  Page 
164.     (I  omit  the  words  which  relate  10  anger). 

"  That  forementioned  approbation  of  juflice  and  defcrt,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
"  beauty  of  natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kir^d  of  reflex  and  indire£l  influ- 
"  ence  to  caufc  men  to  approve  benevolence,  as  men  fee  that  he  who  is  benevolent  and  loves 
*'  others,  and  does  them  good,  defervcs  himfelf  alfo  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
"  fee  the  natural  congruity  or  agreement,  and  mutual  adapiednefs  of  thefe  things:  and  hav- 
*'  ing  always  feen  this,  the  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  conneded  and  affociated,  with 
"  the  idea  of  being  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  which  is  grateful  to  felf-love  :  and  by 
*'  virtue  of  this  alfuciaiion  of  ideas,  benevolence  iifelf  becomes  grateful,  and  the  contrary 
•'  difpleafmg."     Pago  170. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  makes  gratitude,  as  explained  by  himfelf,  fub- 
jffl  to  confcience.  "  The  other  thing,"  fays  he,  "which  bclon'^s  to  the  approbation  of 
•'  natural  confcience,  is  the  fenfe  of  defert  which  was  fpoken  of  before  ;  cunfifting  in  a 
"  natural  agreement  between  loving  and  being  loved,  between  ftiewing  kindncfs  and  being 
•'  rewarded."     Page  176. 

Further  ftill,  "  Another  reafon  why  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  i.  e.  natural 
"  affeflion,  natural  pity,  &c.  are  miltaken  for  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative 
"  moral goodnejs  in  them.  They  have  this  negative  moral  goodnefs,  becaufc  a  being  ivithouU 
^  them  wotild  be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil." 

From  the  foregoing  paffages  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Edwards  rcprcfents  gratitude  as  a  part  of 
juft ice,  according  to  his  own  explanation  of  the  latter  word.  lie  does  not  in.iced  conlider 
gratitude  as  a  part  of  what,  according  to  his  own  feiulidr  fyftem,  and  his  own  peculiar  lan- 
guage, is  true  virtue.  But  we  fhall  now  examine  in  luhal  true  virtue;  according  to  Air.  Ed- 
wards, confifls  ;  and  by  fuch  examination  we  (hall  fee  that  when  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  Au- 
thor of  Political  Juftice  denied  gratitude  to  be  a  part  of  virtue,  they  apply  \hc  fame  term  vir- 
tue to  fubje£ls  tircntially.//^;j'v,/,  andconfequenily  that  their  notions  of  gratitude,  as  forming 
»»^rtr/ of  virtue,  have  Utile  or  no  rejemblance. 

In  page  127  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  '<  True  virtue  mofl  eflTentially  coniifts  in  benevolence  to 
"  beings  in  general."     Ln  page  128  he  explains  that  propofiiion  by  faying,  that  •'  he  does 
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"  not  mean  to  fay  that  no  one  a£l  of  the  mind,  or  exercife  of  love,  is  of  (he  nature  of  true 
"  virtue,  but  \vli3t  has  being  in  general,  or  the  great  fyflem  of  univerfal  exiflence,  for  its  di- 
"  reel  avd  htimediate  objeft  ;  fo  that  no  exercife  of  love,  or  kind  afFcdion  to  any  one  particu- 
•»  lar  being,  that  is,  but  a  fmall  part  of  this  whole,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ; 
"  but,  that  the  nature  of  true  virtue  confifts  in  a  d'ljpojlt'ion  to  benevolence  towards  being  in ge- 
«'  iieral,  though  from  fuch  a  difpofition  may  arife  excrcifes  of  love  to  particular  beings,  as  ob- 
• «'  jeflsareprefentedand  occafions  arife."  In  page  131,  he  fays,  "  Thefuft  object  of  a  virtuous 
"  benevolence  is  being  fimply  confidered  ;  and  if  being,  fimply  confidered,  be  its  objeiSt,  then 
"  being  in  general  is  its  obje<S  ;  and  the  thing  it  has  an  ultimate  propenfity  to,  is  the  higheft 
•'  good  of  being  in  general ;  and  it  will  feek  the  good  of  every  individual  being,  unlefs  it  be 
'*  conceived  as  not  confiftent  with  the  higheft  good  of  being  in  general." 

Having  thus  ftated  the  primary  objedl  of  virtuous  love,  he,  in  page  132,  contends  "  That 
"  the  fecondary  object  of  a  virtuous  propenfity  of  heart,  is  a  benevolent  being  ! 

From  thefe  premifes  he  concludes,  in  page  155,  "  That  true  virtue  niiij}  confift  chiefly  in 
"  love  to  God,  the  Being  of  beings,  infinitely  the  greateft  and  beft  of  beings  ;  and  this  (he  main- 
*'  tains),  appears,  whether  wc  confider  the  primary  or  fecondary  ground  of  virtuous  love." 

Now  gratitude,  in  his  opinion,  does  not  form  a  part  oi  this  true  and  primary  virtue:  though 
we  have  before  fecn  that  he  allows  a  place  to  it  in  \\\e  fecondary  clafs  of  virtues  ;  ai\d/iich  a 
pari,  as  even  connc£ls  it  with  juftice. 

I  am  not  difpofed  to  rail  at  any  man  for  opinions,  nor  to  cavil  with  him  about  words.  But 
I  muft  confefs  that,  in  the  book  upon  Political  Juftice,  there  appears  to  me  *'  nee  vola  nee 
"  veftigiiim"  of  that  virtue  which  Mr.  Edwards  calls  "  true  and  primary" — that  virtue,  which 
eonfifts  in  the  love  of  being  in  general ;  that  virtue,  which  necelTarily  has  the  Deity  for  its 
firft  and  greateft  obje£V. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be,  according  to  the  Autlior  of  Political  Juftice,  evidently  it  is  not  the 
true  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  fpeaks. 

In  the  book  upon  Political  Juftice  much  is  faid  of  a  regard  to  general  good,  by  which,  I 
fuppofe,  was  meant  the  good  of  man  ;  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  this  regard  was 
virtuous,  1  fufpedl  that  Mr.  Edwards,  having  in  view  what  he  calls  true  virtue,  would  have 
maintainedyH^/.'  regard  not  to  be  virtuous.  "  It  is  manifcft  (fays  Edwards),  that  no  affeflion 
"  limited  to  any  private  fyftem,  not  dependent  on,  nor  fubordinate  to  being  in  general,  can 
"  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ;  and  this,  whatever  the  private  fyftem  be,  let  it  be  more  or 
*'  lefs  cxienfive,  confifting  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  individuals,  fo  long  as  it  con- 
"  tains  an  infinitely  liitle  part  of  univerfal  exiftence,  and  fo  bears  no  proportion  to  the  great 
«'  all  comprehending  fyftem."     Differiations,  page  141. 

My  immediate  concern  is,  not  in  ihelnilhoi  falfchood  of  Mr.  Edwards's  fyftem,  but  in  the 
refemblance  which  it  has,  or  has  not,  to  that  pofition  in  the  work  upon  Pulitical  Juftice,  which 
pronounces  gratitude,  I'lnder  a  certain  refpeft,  to  be  no  part  of  juftice  or  virtue. 

In  the  Preface  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Hut- 
chefon  fuppofes  that,  «'  It  would  have  moved  ilie  indignation  of  Lord  Shafiefbury  to  find  a  dif- 
"  folute  fet  of  men  fearching  into  his  writings  for  his  infmuations  againft  Chriftianity,  that 
«'  they  may  be  the  lefs  reftrained  from  their  debaucheries  ;  when,  at  tlie  fame  time  they  were 
♦»  incapable  of  rcliftiing  thofe  noble  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour  which  he  has  placed  in  fo 
■*'  lovely  a  light."     Would  not  Mr.  Edwards  have  felt  equal,  or  even  greater  indignation,  if 
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he  had  found  the  avowed  advocates  of  infidelity  mifreprefenting,  or,  at  leaft,  mifconceiving 
his  notion  of  true  virtue  ;  and  mifapplying  the  argiimeiiis  which  he  urged  in  defence  of  it,  to 
the  difcredit  of  that  gralitude  which,  under  certain  circumft;inces,  and  with  certain  reltric- 
tions,  he  approved  as  part  of  juRice  iifelf  ?  In  page  56  of  Mr.  Hall's  admirable  fermon, 
many  judicious,  and,  I  think,  decillve  objedions  are  brought  againft  the  fui.damenial  prin- 
ciple ot  Mr.  Edwards  ;  and  they  who  wilh  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  fubjecl,  would  do  wtl' 
to  perufe  fe£\ion  fixih  in  Mr.  Hutchefon's  lUudraiion  of  the  Moral  Senfe,  where  he  ex- 
amines "  how  far  a  regard  to  the  Deity  is  necedary  to  make  an  aflion  virtuous."  When 
they  have  read  Mr.  Hutchefon,  they  may,  with  great  advantage,  enquire  by  what  means  the 
love  of  God,  according  to  the  laws  of  alfociation,  is  generated,  and  to  what  extent  we  are 
capable  of  reaching  it ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  let  them  fee  Hartley  on  the  I'leafures  and 
Pains  of  Theopaihy.    Page  2S9,  and  page  696  of  the  notes  and  additions  by  Pillorlus. 

Since  my  examination  of  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion  may  have  led  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
the  love  ot  God,  as  rcfcmbling  benevolence,  he  may  not  tliink  his  time  mifpeni  in  pcrufinn- 
■what  has  been  faid  upon  that  fubjeft  by  other  and  more  fober  writers.  "  Our  afftclions  to- 
•'  wards  the  Deity  (fays  Hutchefon),  arife  in  the  fame  manner  as  towards  our  fellows,  and  are 
"  in  proportion  to  our  attention  to  the  caufes  of  love  in  him,  and  the  goodnefs  of  our  temper. 
'♦  The  reflexion  on  his  goodnefs  raifes  approbation  and  complacence  ;  his  benefits  raife  gra- 
"  titude,  and  both  occafion  good-will  or  benevolence."  lUuftrations  on  the  Moral  Senfe, 
page  512. 

"  The  love  of  God  (fays  Mr.  Bentham),  is  a  kind  of  fympathy  or  good-will,  which  has  the 
"  Deity  for  itsobjeft."     IntroduiSlion  upon  Motives,. page  loH. 

Barrow,  after  defcrihing  love  in  general  to  be  '♦  an  affedion  or  inclination  of  the  foul  lo- 
"  wards  an  objefl,  proceeding  from  an  apprehenfion  and  eHeem  of  fomc  excellency  therein  ; 
"  its  beauty,  worth,  or  ufefulnefs  ;  after  obferving  that  "  thefe  and  other  properties  well 
"  agree  with  that  love  which  we  owe  to  God  :"  and  after  Hating  that  "  the  faint  rtfem- 
"  blances  of  the  Creator  in  things  created  arc  apt  to  allure  our  afFe(S\ions  to  them,"  then  afks, 
"  Why  Ihould  not,  from  a  like,  but  fo  much  greater  caufe,  liie  like  effect  proceed  ?  Whence 
"  can  ii  be  that  the  apprehenfion  of  an  object  fo  infinitely  lovely,  fo  incomparably  beneficial, 
*'  (if  not  palling  curforily  through  our  fancy,  but  deeply  imprclfcd  upon  our  mindj  (hciuld  act 
"  proportionably,  affect,  and  incline  us  towards  him,  with  all  tliai  defire,  that  delight,  thit 
"  good-iuiU,  which  are  proper  to  love  r"    Sermon  xxiii.  vol.  i. 

Thty  who  might  impute  myfticifin  to  Mr.  Edwards,  muft  allow  that  Billiop  Butler  pof- 
felTcd,  what  Seneca  calls  "  fubtile  acumen  ingenii  in  imam  penetians  verii.-itein."  "  That, 
"  (fays  he)  which  we  more  Ihictly  call  piety,  or  the  love  of  God,  and  which  is  an  cficntial 
"  part  of  a  rigitt  temper,  foine  may,  perhaps,  imagine  no  way  comuBcd  w'w'n  benevolence  : 
"  yet  furely  they  mult  be  connected,  if  there  be  indeed  in  being  an  object  infinitely  good. 
*'  Human  nature  is  fo  confliiutcd,  that  every  good  atfeciion  implies  the  love  or  itftlf;  i.  c 
"  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  affection  in  the  fame  pcrfon.  Thus,  to  be  righteous,  implies 
"  in  it  the  love  of  righteoufnels  ;  to  be  benevolent,  the  love  of  benevolence  ;  to  be  good, 
««  the  love  of  goodnefs  ;  whether  this  rightcoufnefs,  benevolence,  or  goodnefs,  be  viewed  as  in 
**  our  own  mind,  or  in  another's  :  and  the  love  of  God  as  a  being  perfectly  gocd,  is  the  Jove 
"  of  perfect  goodnefs  contemplated  in  a  being  or  perlbn."    Sermon  xii.  pagc;59. 

Butler  was  never  llovenly  nor  lavilh  in  the  ufe  of  words.     I  muft,  therefoie,  warn  my 
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readers,  that  when  he  fpeaks  of  "  the  love  of  perfect  goodnefs  as  cciUcmplaled  in  a  being  or 
"  per/on,"  he  (hews,  even  in  thofe  familiar  words,  his  profound  infight  into  the  conflitution 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  My  obfervation  (hall  be  fiipported  by  the  teftimony  of 
no  contempiible  philofopher.  "  In  tracing  our  emotions  and  padions  to  their  origin,  my 
"  firft  thought  was,  that  qualities  and  actions  are  the  primary  caufes  of  emotions;  and  that 
"  thefe  emotions  are  afterwards  expanded  upon  the  being  to  which  thefe  qualities  and  actions 
"  belong.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  :  an  attribute  is  not,  even 
"  in  imagination,  feparable  from  the  being  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  for  that  reafon,  cannot 
"  itfelf  be  the  caufe  of  any  emoiion.  V/e  have,  it  is  true,  no  knowledge  of  any  being  or  fub- 
"  (lance  but  by  means  of  its  attributes  ;  and  therefore  no  being  can  be  agreeable  to  us  as 
"  otherwife  than  by  their  means.  But  flill,  when  an  emotion  is  raifed,  it  is  the  being  itfelf, 
"  as  we  apprehend  the  matter,  that  raifes  the  emotion  ;  and  it  raifes  it  by  means  of  one  or 
"  other  of  its  attributes."     Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  page  36,  note. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  long  note,  I  am  refre(hed  to  fee  that,  without  any  abrupt  tran- 
fition,  my  mind  has  been  carried  on,  from  the  fmgutar  opinions  of  a  modern  writer  about  the 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  man,  to  the  juft  and  luminous  reprefentations  given  by  other 
writers,  of  the  love  which  we  owe  to  God. 

The  Stoics,  page  10,  line  25. 

"  The  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  is  accompanied  with  fomewhat  amifs  in  the  moral  character, 
"  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind.  Thofe  who  formerly  aimed  at  this  upon  the  foot 
**  of  philofophy,  appear  to  have  had  better  fuccefs,  in  eradicating  the  effects  of  tendernefs 
"  and  compadion,  than  they  had  with  the  palTions  of  envy,  pride,  and  refentment."  Butler, 
Sermon  vi.  page  96. 

Superior  Wifdoni,  page  10,  Vine  39. 

The  caufe  of  this  remark,  and  the  whole  extent  to  which  I  wifli  it  tp  be  carried,  will 
be  feen  by  the  learned  reader  in  the  words  I  am  about  to  produce  from  the  Epiftles  afcribed 
to  Plato.  'AAX'  bt£  cci/^pciTrciig  JiySjwai  rrm  'nri^itfn(ytv  -arsjn  a-J\-j)v  XtyofJ^ivrw  ayaScv,  ei  f*?i 
TKTii/  oAiyoij,  O7roa"0»  J'ji/aloi  anvpuv  d-Sloi  Sia.  fAr/.pc.';  hia^ea;'  rxv  yi  Sr[  aAAi;v,  tz?  ^ev  x»- 
T«^/)oi/r)<74a?  ouH  op^uq  ij/,Tr'Aii\(Tiiiv  dv  mSxy/n  su^weAbj*  t2J  <?£,  uij/JiAr/j  Kai  yjx,'j\,rt<;  iAmioc,  a; 
a-'iptv  utIx  iJi,ilAx%yJTa.;.  (Platonis  Op.  edit.  Serran.  vol.  iii.  page  341).  A  falulary  admo- 
nition, indeed,  is  here  conveyed  both  to  rafh  and  incompetent  teachers,  and  to  their  mif- 
guided  and  conceited  difciples. 

j1  celebrated  Writer,  page  1 1,  line  2,  4,  6,  7. 

See  vol.  i.  p.  38^,  of  the  Mifccllaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

I  cannot  refufe  myfelf  the  gratification  of  fetting  before  the  reader,  the  opinion  and  words 
of  Mr.  Fellovves,  in  his  inftruflive  and  elegant  work,  called,  ♦•  A  PiiSure  of  Chriftian 
*•  Philofophy."  '•  Patriotifm,  like  extenfion,  muft  begin  at  a  point ;  but  may  be  encreafed 
"  by  gradual  difFufion,  till  it  becomes  a  philanthropy,  that  knows  np  other  limits  than  the 
••  limits  of  nature.  But  as  the  circulation  near  the  heart  is  more  warm,  frc(h,  and  vigorous, 
"  than  at  the  extremities,  fo,  every  man's  afte<3ion  for  liis  native  country  ought  to  be  more 
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♦'  fervent  and  vivid,  (han  that  philanthropic  lieart  whi^h  mav  imeieli  hiir.  in  tlie  hnpjiir.tfi 
"  of  diftant  regions. 

"  A  good  Chriflian  will  be  a  citizen  ot  his  own  country,  before  he  will  claim  the  too 
*'  often  affedled  appellation  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  a  nan-.c  freqiienilv  abiifed  to  difguit'e 
.»*  a  bafe  infenfibiliiy  to  the  befl  affections  of  the  humari  heart. 

•  •' Jkit  though  a  good  Chriitian  will  glory  in  a  partial  fomlnefs  for  his  own  coiinrrv,  (till 
•'■'  he  will  feel  a  lively  intereft  for  the  happinefs  of  other  nations.  He  will  love  ju'.liceand 
**  benevolence  moie  than  his  country  ;  and  he  will  never  confent  to  violaie  thcie  facred  piin- 
"  ciples,  though,  by  the  violation,  he  might  encteaie  her  opulence,  or  litr  grandeur.'- 
Page  1 02,  3. 

My  own  benevolence  and  fcnfc  of  duty  impel  mc  irrefiiUbly  to  coniinuc  (his  note. 

Mr.  Fellowes  has  written  feveral  books  both  upon  political  and  iheological  fubjects,  and 
in  my  opinion,  theableft  of  them  is  ihe  «'  Picture  of  Chriflian  Philofophy"  above-mentioned, 
a  third  edition  of  which  was  publilhcd  at  the  beginning  of  ihis  year.  He  is  curate  of  Har- 
bury  in  Warwickfliire,  where  I  have  often  feen  him  employed  among  a  well-chofen  collec- 
tion of  books,  arid  have  been  much  pleafed  with  his  converfalion  upon  many  interefting  points 
of  eihics,  literature,  and  divinity.  Now,  in  confeqtience  of  fome  reproaches  that  have  hetn 
lately  thrown  upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  I  am  bciindcn  to  fay  that  I  am  ac- 
fluainted  with  no  clergyman  in  this  or  any  neighbouring  county,  who  is  more  refpecfable 
than  Mr.  Fellowes  for  diligence  in  his  fludies,  fiT  acutenefs  in  his  nnderftanding,  for  purity 
in  his  principles,  for  regularity  and  earnertnefs  in  the  difcharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  or  in- 
tegrity in  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life.  He  polTelfcs  onlv  a  fcaniy  inccnne,  and  has  no  pr.rf- 
pect,  I  believe,  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment.  But  he  adminillers  medicine  to  the  fick,  he 
gives  alms  to  the  needy,  he  offers  inftruction  to  the  ignorant,  he  "  vifits  the  fathcrlefs  and 
"  the  widow  in  their  affliction,"  and  keeps  "  liimfelf,"  in  no  common  degree,  "  unfpot- 
*'  ted  from  the  world."  What,  therefore,  miift  have  been  my  furprife,  and  my  forrow, 
when  I  found  the  author  of  the  book  on  Chriflian  Philofophy,  defcribed  in  one  of  our  periodi- 
cal publications  as  a  man  "  prefumptuous,  idolizing  his  own  conceptions,  fancying  his  own 
"  rcafon  infallible,  withheld  by  no  fenfe  of  prudence  from  introducing  fpcculations  not  ne- 
••  ceflary  to  his  fubject,  and  often  highly  dangerous  ;  already  a  Latitudinarian  in  the  w/V,y7 
"  fcnfe  of  the  word,  defcending  by  a  natural  progrefs  from  the  chara>^cr  of  a  J.atudinarian, 
"  to  that  of  a  fanciful,  fclf-willed,  and  merely  nominal  Chriflian,  dijftring  very  little,  except 
"  in  name,  from  a  Deiff,"  and  expofed  in  the  courfe  of  his  enquiries  "  even  to  Atheifm  r" 
In  the  annals  of  modern  polemics  there  never  was  a  fouler  charge  againft  any  book  or  any 
author.  Mr.  Fellowes,  I  know,  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Grolius  and  per- 
haps, when  he  read  the  critique  to  which  I  allude,  it  called  to  his  inind  what  Grotius  Paid  of 
Calvin,  "  Qua  vero  humanitate  folitus  fuerit  Calviniis,  excipere  a  fe  dilTeniientes,  ex  fcriptis 
♦•  liquet.  Caftellionem,  qui  illam,  quain  Calvinus  doctbat,  predeftinationem  oppugnabai, 
"  nebulonetn  &  fatanam  vocat.  Conlertium,  et  nebuloncm  et  canein.  Scriptorem  de  officio 
"  pii  viri  in  hoc  religionis  diilidio,  qui  erat  Calfander,  ipti  autem  putabatur  efll;  Balduiniis, 
"  appellat  frontis  ferrex  hominem,  pietatis  experiern,  profanum,  impudicuni,  impofloretji, 
''  ifop'yok,  petulamix  dediium.  £i  fcripto  cum  fe  oppofuiiret  BalduintiSr  vocat  eum  bomi- 
"  nem  luliili,  obfcoenum  canem,  improbum,  fallarium,  mulia  federate  ac  nequiter  cogiian- 
*'  itin,  A:  confpirantem  cimi  improbis  nebuionibus,  .cynicutn,  fcnrram,  pcrfiduin,  fatuum, 
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"  belluina  rabie,  fatana:  aJdi(^um.  Q^iid  quod  Bucerum  ita  vexavit,  ut  viriim  mitem  coegerft 
"  hxc  fcribeic  loiige  verinima"  ^^  judlcas,  prout  amas,  vtl  odijli  \  amas  autem  et  odifti,  prout 
"  Hbct."'     ^^oium  pro  Pace  Eccleliaftica,  p.  665.  Grot.  Op.  v.  iii. 

But  whctlier  or  no  Mr.  Fellowes  would  apply  to  his  reviewer  what  Bucer  faid  of  Calvin, 
he  may  with  jufticc  fpeak  of  hi.iifelf  iu  the  words  of  his  favourite  wriisr  Grotius.  "  Pacetn 
"  amavi  femper  annoque,  et  ad  earn  labores  meos  dirigo  :  paccm  autem  intcUigo,  illa:sa  ea  ve- 
'•  ritate,  quam  nobis  facra  fcriptura  et  perpetua  tradiiio  confignant.  Hanc  qui  amant,  fieri 
"  non  poteft  quiu  in  oclia  incurrant  eorum,  qui  dillidiis  frui  valunt,  qualium  nimis  ferax  eft 
•'  haec  jetas.  Tales  pacis  hoftes  in  me  infurrecSuros  fatis  prasvidi,  ac  facile  potior,  folorque 
*'  me  confcientia  honcftilTlmi  propoGii."  \'id.  Grot.  Animadver.  in  Animadver.  Riveti, 
p.  649,  towards  the  conclufion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  perfonally  acquainted  with  two  refpeftable  men,  to  wliofe  counfels 
and  exertions  mufl  be  in  a  great  degree  afciibed  the  celebrity  of  the  publication  in  which  I 
read  the  accumulated  and  unfounded  invciftives  againfl  Mr.  Fellowes  juft  now  recited. 
I  efteem  both  of  them  for  their  literary  attainments,  and  1  applaud  them  for  their  unwearied 
atSivity  in  the  defence  of  our  conftiiution,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  But  I  know  Mr.  Fellowes 
to  be  as  determined  an  enemy  to  real  impiety,  to  be  as  fincere  a  believer  \n  the  gofpel,  to  be 
as  laborious  a  ftudent,  as  found  a  fcholar,  as  mafterly  a  writer,  and  as  honeft  a  man,  as  either 
of  thofc  gentlemen  ;  and  this  furely  is  no  ordinary  praife.  The  "  Pifture  of  Chridian  Phi- 
"  lofophy,"  even  according  to  the  conceffion  of  the  Reviewer,  contains  "  many  paflages  fa- 
"  vourable  to  virtue  and  religion,  and  much  that  is  well  conceived  and  well  written,"  though, 
in  his  eftimation,  "  it  is  one  of  the  laft  books  that  fhould  be  recommended  to  the  general 
"  feader."  May  I  then,  be  permitted  to  a(k,  whether  the  palTages  which  received;  and  per- 
haps extorted  fo  much  commendation,  might  not  have  induced  the  critic  to  be  more  tem- 
perate in  his  cenfures,  more  candid  in  his  fufpicions,  and  more  wary  in  his predi^ions  ? 

If  a  writer,  who,  according  to  our  critic,  "  warmly  and  fkilfully  recommends  benevo- 
•'  Tence,"  fhould  admire  the  talents,  and  fometimes  even  adopt  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
is  it  necefTary,  or  even  a  probable  confequeiice,  that  his  veneration  fur  Dr.  Darwin  is  "  next 
"  only  to  that  which  he  feels  for  himfelf ;"  that  he  is  "  ah  arrogant  fpeculator,"  and  that, 
*'  without  any  regard  to  eonfequences,  he  plunges,"  or  would  incite  his  readers  to  plunge 
into  •'  wanton  and  hafty  difputation  '•"  Is  it  a  mark  of  the  reviewer's  cwn  benevolence,  that 
he  reprefents  Mr.  Fellowes  as  "  bending  the  gofpel  to  his  own  whims,"  as  looking  with  "  an 
"  unfavourable  eye  upon  the  writings  of  the  Apoftles,"  as  having  '*  it  In  view  to  make  the 
"  doflrines  of  genuine  Chriflianity  rcfemble  the  tenets  of  modern  philofophy."  \>.-l\  ytkoilo. 
Mr.  Fellowes  does  not  handle  the  word  of  God  thus  fottifhly,  nor  thus  deceitfully.  He  has 
not  fo  learned  Chrift,  as  to  confound  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  with  the  impious  efFufions  of. 
%vriters,  who  revile  the  precepts  of  their  Redeemer,  or  deny  the  exiftence  of  their  Maker.  He 
has  fenfe  enough  to  be  a  Chridian  without  bigotry,  and  virtue  enough  to  be  a  philofopher 
without  profanenefs.  He  profelTes  Chriftianiiy  from  convi(aion,  he  explains  it  with  perfpi- 
cuity,  he  defends  it  with  ardour,  and  he  comments  upon  the  temper  and  adlions  of  its  blefTcd 
Author  with  reverence  the  moft  profound,  and  eloquence  the  moft  impreflive. 

After  all,  it  mtift  be  confcfTed  that  Mr.  Fellowes  does  not  affent  to  fome  pofitionsof  Mr. 
Wilberforce  about  original  fin.  But  for  the  attempt  to  refute  Mr.  Wilberforce,  fome  cn- 
iightened  believers  may  applaud,  and  fome  orthodox  churchmen,  I  believe,  v»ould  pardon 

him. 
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him.  As  to  the  flafe  of  my  mind  about  the  book  wliich  gave  rife  to  tlie  Striclures  of  Mr. 
Fellowcs,  the  defcripiion  of  it  lies  in  a  narrow  coinpafs — t:^  ,oib  i^  «-fx}i-.f  ou  ij.'=tj.].y,ij.xi, 
rx  S\  fjA(rz,  lt\j  CMvir.fjLi,   t«  Si  Itti  is^iytv,  i'j  ooxiy.iic.!^cit.    M.  A.  P.  C.  xvii.  N.  HI  C. 

To  the  authority  of  a  writer  who  conceals  his  name,  I  may,  withont  the  imputation  of 
"  fancying  my  own  reafon  infallible,"  oppofc  my  calm  anil  feriotis  opinion.  Upon  two  or 
three  points  of  controverfial  divinity,  I  dilFent  from  Mr.  Fellowes  ^  and  had  I  afifumed  the 
■officeof  a  reviewer,  I  fliould  have  fpccified  ihem.  But  the  general  merits  of  his  work  are 
very  great  indeed  ;  and  if  I  am  not  ftrangcly  miftaken,  few  perfons,  however  extenfive  may 
be  their  knowledge,  however  rooted  their  faith,  however  exalted  their  piety,  have  perufcd  it 
without  increafe  of  that  knowledge,  wiihout  confirmaiion  of  that  taith,  or  without  the  moft 
.a£live  and  delightful  exercife  of  that  piety.  Many  of  the  obfervutions  are  judicious,  and 
fome  of  them  profound.  The  ftile  is  clear,  animated,  and  elegant.  I'lic  Ipirit  ot  the  writer 
is, "as  it  ought  to  be,  tolerant  towards  Chriftians  of  every  fefl,  but  indignant  againrt  ihofe 
wretches,  who  would  undermine  the  principles  of  morality,  or  who  fccff  at  the  evidences  of 
leligion,  natural  and  revealed.  I  have  lately  converfcd  with  fome  intelligent  perfons,  whofe 
fentimcnts  about  Mr.  Fellovves's  book  arc  fimilar  to  mine,  and  in  the  honour  of  their  im- 
partial fuffrages,  as  well  as  the  confcioufncfs  of  his  own  meritorious  exertions,  he  will  find 
ample  cotnpenfation  for  the  injuftice  which  lias  been  done  to  him  by  fome  unknown  accufer. 

Foreign  Writer,  page  1 1,  line  lO. 

*'"Defiez-vous  de  fes  cofmopolites  qui  vont  chcrcher  au  loin  dans  leiirs  livres  des  devoirs 
"  qu'ils  dcdaignent  de  remplir  autour  d'eux.  Tel  Philofophe  aime  les  Tartares  pour  etre 
*'  difpenfc  d'aimer  fes  Votfins. 

'<  L'homme  naturel  eft  tout  pour  lui ;  il  eft  I'unite  numerique,  I'entier  abfolu,  qui  n'a  dc 
"  rapport  qu'a  lui-meme  ou  a  fon  femblable.  L'homme  civil  n'ell  qu'une  unite  trac- 
"  tionnaire  qui  tient  au  denominateur,  et  dont  la  valeur  eft  dans  fon  rapport  avec  I'eniier, 
"  qui  cH  le  corps  focial."    Rouffeau,  iEmilius,  book  i. 

Citizen  of  the  World,  page  ii,  line  14. 
'O  i\  StiHcfaTnj  PfXTiof,  o'ux  AS^Jikaiof,  caJe  "EXXti^,  aXA«  K^a-jixioj  tnoti  ^rtsxq.  Plutarch, 
■cnfi  (!»-7?iV.  Page  600.  edit.  Xylan.  The  title  of  "Citizen  of  the  World,"  was  affumed  by 
AUher  philofophcrs,  to  gratify,  it  (hould  fcem,  their  vanity  or  their  fpleen.  Thus  Diogenes 
ifwlrfin^  ■sroSti'  fm  ;  Ko(j-/uo7roXi'T>if,  ",-ip»i.  (D.  Laertius,  vol.  i.  page  345.  edit,  of  Amfterdam 
1692).  It  is  recorded  of  Ariftippu.',  that  he  faid  v.vxi  zrxlpiSx  ro^  xotriAiv.  (Page  138). — 
This  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  I  have  fccn  a  refemblance  between  Ariftippus,  and 
fome  modern  writers  upon  ethics. 

Unmerited  Exile,  page  1 1 ,  line  1 7 . 
"  Jam  vcro  exfilium,  fi  rei  naturam,  non  ignominiam  nominis  qiiarrimus,  quantum  denmin 
"  a  pcrpctua  percgrinatione  differt  ]     In  qua  xtatcs   fuas  philofophi   nobilillimi  conrumpfe- 
"  runt,  Xenocrates,  Grantor,  et   innumerabilcs  alli,  qui    fcmel  cgrefli,  nivnquam  domuin 
*'  rcvcrtcrunt." 

"  Socrates  quidcrn,  cum  rogarctur,  cujatem  fe  cifc  diccret,  muiiflanum  inquit-;  toiiiis  enii» 
'*  muiidi  fc  incolatn  et  civein  arbitrabatur."    Cjccr.  edit.  Grut.  vol.  ii.  p  40?.,  3. 

Ma  He 
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He  obeyed  the  Laws  of  his  Country,  page  1 1,  line  J  i . 
See  the  Criio  of  Plato,  where  Socrates  fuppofes  himfelf  addreffed  by  the  laws — "  xai    W- 

of  Plato's  Dialogue,  Ky  Forfler. 

Fought  in  its  Defence. 

Thefe  are  inflances — idifixliVTCiio  t?  'Au.^ i'ttoXih,  x;?!  'Bv^o^iivlx  oif  i'tttts  TrtroVIa  ly  rri  r.xTX' 
AriMsi/  f*a;^»;>  iua-uia-fv  uTruAatd.'*. — ItflpahmalQ  Si  xx.)  si;  noli'jxia.y  3tx~  BxXdT']y,;.  D.  L,aer- 
tkis,  vol.  i.   pnge  93. 

Boundcn  to  he,  page  11,  line  27. 

Various  are  the  inftniments  which  the  Deity  has  employed  for  fecuring  the  rnterefts  of- 
virtue.  We  have  reafon,  we  have  afl"=£lions,  we  have,  what  Adam  Smith  calls.  "  a  fenfe  of 
♦*  propriety,  a  fenfe  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty,"  influenced  by  the  aiithotity 
of  commands  and  prohibitions,  and  by  the  fanflions  of  reward  and  piinilhment.  Eachoi  them- 
has  lis  proper  office  in  the  courfe  of  our  agency,  and  all  of  them  are  fobfervient  to  one  com- 
mon end,  our  improvement,  and  our  happinefs,  as  moral  beings.  There  are,  indeed,  phi- 
lofophers  who  leave  us  no  other  guides  than  omnipotent  truth,  inflexible  juftice,  and  reafon, 
which,  according  to  their  reprefentatjons,  will,  at  laft,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  errour. 
Yet,  "  reafon  alone,"  as  fays  Butler,  "  whatever  any  one  may  vvifti,  is  not,^  in  reality,  a 
"  fufficient  motive  of  virtue,  in  fuch  a  creature  as  man  ;  but  this  reafon,  joined  with  thofe 
"  affcdions  which  God  has  impreffed  on  his  heart."  See  Butler,  page  88. 

But  as  to  that  conftant  and  direft  regard  to  general  good,  which  juftice,  truth,  and  reafon, 
are  faid  to  exacS  from  all  men  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumftances,  the  philofopliy  which 
thus  exalts  them,  may  be  found,  upon  a  near  infpe£lion,  to  incur  the  charge  which  a  great 
writer  has  brought  againft  the  dogmas  of  the  Stoics,  and  "  to  be  ultimately  only  a  more  re- 
"  fined  fyftem  of  fclfifhnefs,  by  which  we  may  rcafn  ourflves  out  of  all  virtue."  Vol.  ii. 
page  49.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  well-meaning  but  miftaken  religionifts,  who  feem 
To.think  that  we  oiight  nov  to  be  "  grateful  from  gratitude,  tu»be  charitable  from  humanity, 
"  m  proteA  the  helpltlFnefs  of  ojir  children,  and  fupport  the  infirmities  of  our  parents,,  from. 
"  natural  affection,  to  lie  generous  and  juft,  from  the  love  of  mankind,  but  to  perform  all 
'•  thefe  difF.;rent  duties,  folely  becaufe  God  has  commanded  us  to  perform  them."  Smith's 
Moral  Sentiments,  vol,  i.  page  429. 

Now,  v.Jven  I  fpoke  of  what  we  as  Chrirtians  are  hcunden  to  he,  I  grant  with  Adam  Smith, 
that  *'  thef^e  is  no  precept  in  Chriftianity  which  pronounces  the  fenfe  of  our  duty  to  be  the 
"  only  principle  of  our  conduct  ;"  but  that  Revelation  confpires  with  "  philofophy  and  com- 
"  men  fenfe,  in  reprefcnting  it  as  the  ruling  and  the  ^ct'^r/j/w^  principle."  "  The  fecond 
"  precept  of  the  Gofpel  is,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourfelves,  and  we  love  ourfeVves 
"  furcly,"  as  the  fame  philofopher  well  obferves,  •'  for  our  own  fakes,  and  not  merely  be- 
"  caufe  we  are  commanded  to  do  fo."  The  fame  obfervaiion  may  be  applied  to  all  the  di- 
reilions  of  religion  about  prudence,  temperance,  and  every  other  virtue,  which  moralifts 
defcribe  as  included  ia  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves. 

Thus 
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Thus,  by  the  ccnfliiution  cf  our  nature,  we  zrc  capable  both  ot  general  and  particular  bene- 
volence ;  and  by  the  aiiilioriiy  of  religion  we  are  commanded  to  exercife  both,  "  in  loving 
"  our  neighbour  as  ourfelvcs." 

General  rencvolence    page  ii,  line  ^$. 

In  jiiftice  to  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  fome  other  of  the  older  and  more  celebrated  divines 
who  have  adorned  the  Church  of  En?,l.ind,  I  will  once  for  all  make  a  remark,  which  may 
not  be  very  congenial  to  the  temper  and  preiiuiiccs  of  thcfs  times,  but  which  long,  and  I  hope 
impartial,  obfervaiion  will  juftify  mc  in  making  with  great  affiance  in  the  trnt'i  of  it.  With- 
out any  attempt  to  preferve  the  p'. ciiliar  _/«/-a;/j  of  philofophical  inveftigation,  witlidut  any 
habit  of  employing  the  technical  language  of  it,  without  any  immediate  confcioufncfs  of  in- 
tention to  exhibit  iheir  opiu'ons  in  what  is  called  Vi  pb'd'j'jplical point  of  view,  their  incidental 
reprefentations  of  m.in  in  rll  ihe  varieties  of  his  moral  powers  and  his  fecial  relations,  have 
fo  much  depth,  fo  much  precilion,  and  fo  much  comprehcniion,  as  would  have  procured 
them  the  name  <;f  philofopheif,  if  they  had  not  borne  the  diftVrent  and  not  kfs  honourable 
name  of  Chriftian  teachers,  in  their  profcllioual  writings  I  have  often  fcen  \\\z  germ  of 
thoughts  which  have  been  expanded  into  fuller  luxuriance,  and  decked  with  brighter  Colours, 
in  the  more  popular  produdlions  of  later  times.  The  pafTages  quoted  from  their  works  in 
thefe  notes,  will  abundantly  iliuftrate  my  obfervation  ;  and  of  eloquence  combined  with  phi- 
lofophy,  a  nobler  inrtance  can  fcarcely  be  found  th.nn  irv  the  words  of  Barrow,  where  he 
decribes  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  fometimes  difFullng  itfelf  over  the  coUeflive  intercfts  of 
man,  and  fometimes  emanating  in  the  fweet  and  lovely  charities  of  private  life. 

"  Charity  (fays  he),  is  a  right  noble  and  worthy  thing  ;  greatly  perfe(flive  of  our  nature  ; 
"  much  dignifying  and  beautifying  our  foul.  It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging  his 
"  mind  into  a  vail  circutriftrence,  and  to  a  capacity  near  infii.ite;  fo  that  it  by  a  general  ' 
"  care  doth  reach  all  tnuigs  ;  by  an  unlverfal  afFedlion  doth  embrace  and  grace  the  worlu. 
"  By  it  our  reafon  obtaineth  a  field  or  fcope  of  employment  worthy  of  it,  not  confined  to  the' 
"  flciider  inter-efts  of  one  pcrfon  or  one  place,  but  extending  to  the  concerns  of  ail  men.- 
"  Charity  is  the  imitation  and  copy  of  that  imir.enfe  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  being 
"  and  all  good  ;  which  made  all  things,  which  prellrveth  the  world,  which  fuftainelh  every  . 
"  creature. 

"  Charity  renJereih  us  as  angels,  or  peers  tathofe  gterious  and  blelTed  creatures,  who  wiih- 
'<  out  receiving  or  expeding  any  requital  from  us,  do  heariil)  dehre  anddtlight  in  cur  good, 
"  are  ready  to  promote  it,  do  willingly  ferve  and  lubour  for  it-  Nothing  is  more  amiable, 
"  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even  in  the  common  eye  and  opinicn.of  men  ;  it  haih  in 
"  it  a  beauty  and  a  iTiajtft/apt  toravilli  every  heart  ;  even  a  fpark  of  it  in  gencrodty  of  dcal- 
••  ing,  bfcedeth  admiration  ;  a  glimpi'e  of  it  in  formal  courtefie  of  behaviour  procureth  much 
'•  cileem,  being  iJtemcd  to  accompjilh  and  adorn  a. man;  how  lovely  therefore,  and  truly 
"  gallant  is  an  entire,  fincere,  conftant,  and  uniform  pra<SlLce  thereof,  illuiiig  from  pure 
"  good-will  and  affeflion  !"     Barrow's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  page  375. 

They  who  read  thefc  notes  wi'l  have  no  reafon  to  fufpefl  that  I  am  wholly  infenfible  to 
the  charms  of  juft  thinking  and  beautiful  compofilion  in  other  writers,  whofe opinions  upon 
fpeculaiive  topics  of  religion  are  widely  difFeroiit  from  my  own,  but  whofe  talents  have  been 

moil 
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moft  laudably  employed  in  Tupporting  the  caufe  of  virtue  according  to  the  common appre- 
hcnfions,  and  for  the  coinmon  benefit  of  the  civilized  world. 

One  of  the  happieft  illiiftraiions  I  have  ever  fecn,  both  of  the  more  enlarged,  and  the-more 
limited  benevolence,  is  in  Hutchefon,  and  it  well  deferves  to  be  quoted.  "  This  univerfal 
"  benevolence  towards  all  men  we  may  compare  to  that  principle  of  gravitation,  which  per- 
"  haps  extends  to  all  bodies  in  the  iiniverfe  ;  but  like  the  love  of  benevolence,  encreafcs  as  the 
"  dirtancc  is  diminifhed,  and  is  ftrongeft  when  bodies  come  to  touch  each  other.  Now  this 
•'  incrcafe  of  attra£l!on,  upon  nearer  approach,  is  as  necelTary  to  the  frame  of  the  univerfe, 
"  as  liiat  there  (hould  be  any  attra£lion  at  all ;  for  a  general  atiraftion,  equal  in  all  diftances, 
«•  would,  by  the  contrariety  of  fuch  multitudes  of  equal  forces,  put  an  end  to  all  its  regularity 
«'  of  motion,  and  perhaps  ftop  it  altogether."  Enquiry,  page  222.  In  the  foregoing  words 
there  is  a  compleat  dcfcriptiun  of  philanthropy,  fo  far  as  man,  by  his  nature,  is  capable  ot 
feeling,  or  by  rcafon  or  religion  is  required  to  praflife  it;  and  there  is  a  compleat  refutation, 
too,  of  the  ilrange  notions  that  have  gone  abroad,  under  the  impofing  name  of  philofopliy. 

Ill  No.  45  of  the  Adventurer,  written  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  imagery  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
Huichefoii  is  applied  to  the  fame  fubjedl. 

"  Elie  reigning  philofophy  informs  us,  that  the  vaft  bodies  which  conftitute  the  univerfe, 
"  are  regulated  in  their  progrefs,  through  the  etherial  fpaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  con- 
"  trary  forces  ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  reftrained  from  deferting  their  orbits,  and  lofing 
"  themfelves  in  ilie  immenfity  of  Heaven  ;  and  held  off  by  the  other  from  rufhing  together, 
"  and  cluflering  round  their  center  with  everlaftingcohefion.  The  fame  contrariety  of  im- 
"  pulfc,  may  be,  perhaps,  difcovered  in  the  motions  of  men  ;  we  are  formed  for  fociety,  not 
*'  for  combination  ;  we  are  equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  clofe  connexion  with  onr  fellow- 
"  beings,  and  in  total  feparation  from  them  :  we  are  attradled  towards  each  other  by  general 
"  fympaihy,  but  kept  hack  from  contadl  by  private  interefts." 

Mr.  Green,  whofe  penetration,  whofe  tafte,  whofe  large  views  in  philofophy,  and  whofc 
great  talents  for  compofition,  entitle  him  to  my  refpefl,  has  quoted  fome  admirable  lines 
^rom  Pop.,  in  order  to  illuflrate  the  progrefs  of  our  affections — 

",God  acts  from  whole  to  parts,  the  human  foul 

•'  Muftrife  from  individual  to  the  whole. 

"  Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  ("nind  to  wake, 

"  As  the  fmall  pebble  (lirs  the  peaceful  lake. 

"  The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  flraight  fucceeds, 

"  Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads. 

"  "Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firll  it  will  embrace, 

"  It's  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race*" 

I  will  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  comparing  thefe  lines  with  £  pa;Tage  which  they 
refcmble  ftrongly,  but  which  Mr.  Pope  in  all  probability  had  not  feen — "  oXa;  yxf  'ixx^of 
'■  jitABi/,  iiov  y.ixXoii  ttoXXok  zirspiyiypxTrlxi.  toi;  jwfK,  «"^ixp<>J=()OJi,  r^;  S'f  /Afi^diri,  xxt  to?; 
'*  fxh  Z7tpuy(fifi,  TO?;  Si  ur£pi£j/0|«.£Mij,  xar*  Tosf  Stapopoui;  xai  antra;  irpj;  «,\X»(Aev;  C)(i<riic. 
"  oTOMTOj  fAiv  yUp  tri  y.vkXoi;  xa.)  ■ujfociyi'rlxroi;,  oi-.«ulos  TiJ  •x.mBa.TTip  "nrfpi  xivYpov  rrtv  tavlsyiyp' 
■'  ctTiai  pixnoxv,   £v  a  xvjt/.u  to  ri  <ri/>y,x  TStpiiytlxt,    xai  tx  ts  ff'.ouarai;  tvsxa  -a-xpiiX-tifxfJiD/oi, 
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syj.iov  y«A  0  (3f«j^uTaTCf  xaii  fjny-pa  am/  ccitru  TUfiOiraTncfj.ii'O;  ra  hevt^s  XwX/.:;  v.ti/?. 
osurepcf  J't  kttv  tbt8,  »«»  wXtov  joi£i/  xtpsfu:;  t8  xf'vTpa,  isiauydiv  S\  rlv  zTfarov  iv  u  rtra- 
^arai  yoKfi?,  aJ'sA^cj,  •yui.^,  zroniii.  i  i\  dvo  riruy  rpiTO?,  sy  m  ^e'toi,  xai»  titS'iJej,  ■arcTr- 
*'  Tffi  TE  xai  TirS'ai,  xai  oiSi>.<p'ji\i  saiiic,  sti  (}'e  aKStJ/i^i'  ji/.i3''  ciV  «)  riuf  a/./'.fluj  ■ETfpii'j^fi'  (riy- 
*  yektijt  Tisru  oe  a^i^jif,  o  tmv  J'naOTwy,  xai  j/.iTX'jTOV  o  tuu  JiuA-rat,  li^  ottAitwv.  xjxi  acittcv 
*'  BTWf  a  jtAE'j  CKTl-jyuTovuii.  0  Si  iy.oi^iiuv.  0  J'e  £^4)t«tw  xci  y-iyno^,  •arffcvtei  Tc  "atjraf  tb; 
•■*  xuxAou;,  0  T«  TsxvToi;  aVS^puVwi'  yEi^S?."     Stob.  Serm.  82,  page  481. 

^^^  the  Philofophers,  page  12,  ///;<?  15.  * 

See  Hume  on  the  Paflions,  page  207. 

To  renounce  nearly  any  Opinions,  page  12,  line  23. 

"  Quid  fi  vero  gravior  fit  error,  et  qui  apuci  lequos  jiidices  facile  poflii  Hicra  auforitafc, 
"  aut  veterum  confenfu  rcvinci  ?  Cogitandum  hie  quoqiie  quanta  fit  vis  inolitae  opinionis,  et 
"  quantum  liberiatem  judicii  minuat  in  fiiam  ciij'ifque  feflam  ftudium,  Malum,  ut  Gal- 
••  lenus  ait,  quavis  fcabie  infanabllius.     Appofite  ad  hanc  rem  Origenes — jvp/i/j/j-f/s"    ys    iv- 

•jpuTToj  T«{  TTfpi  a-KXa,  (ruKji&iia;,  Y.y.\i  iv<yxTro<nroi^u;  a-jlxu  e^vj,  x«IaA£n}/ai  ay,  n-  t»;  •nrtpi 
'*  T«  AoyfAXTx.  '     Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.   cap.  xx. 

In  his  note  Grotius  adds,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  following  words  from  Chryroflom — 

OT«l/  St   X«l    £11   SoyiAXlTlV   t)    (TUtTl'S'SliZ   !),    PsSiXlOTEpa   yivlTXi'     ■Srcc'/la    yxu    'tK    £UX0Ai!T£p:v    »U.£t'lj/£l£, 

»(  T«  ■nrtpi  T«?  Sprn-xji'a;.     Chryfoftom  in  i  Cor.  ii. 

Solemn  and pleajtng  Duties,  page  12,  line  38. 

I  have  chofcn  to  fpeak  of  that  fympathy  which  arifes  from  the  participation  of  religious 
duties  in  the  fandluary,  rather  than  of  that  which  proceeds  from  fimilarity  of  opinion  upon 
abftrufe  and  polemical  queftions  of  divinity.  The  moral  effeJls  of  the  laitcr,  1  ftar,  are  too 
often  unfavourable  to  benevolence  ;  and  with  the  higheft  refped  for  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  ihofe  perfons  who  are  moft  capable  of  examining  fuch  queftions,  I  will  venture  to  exprefs 
my  moft  fixed  and/c/fz/m  judgment,  that  they  ought  to  be  very  rarely  introduced,  and  very 
rrw/rra/^/ydifcufTed-in  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit.  ifiSxi-ritiv  ii  xai  Ufi.xv\th\i<\iu!-/  Xoya;  xipijiov, 
01  «UT8f  T£  xxTXTtmoxiffiv  ill  isfx  yy-XTt,  yl .WyjfOii  x«i  (Ji'SswpiiTOif)  T«'f  T£  srxfioiluy^Xiovlx^  aSxfjiii; 
oiKoSofAKO-i.  The  foregoing  paffage  is  taken  from  Plutarch,  edit.  Xylan,  vol.  ii.  page  614. 
and  fox  obvious  reafons  I  have  omitted  the  laft  word  in  Plutarch,  and  fubftitutcd  for  it  the 
better  phrafeology  of  an  infpired  writer,  who  more  than  once  has  condemned  Stxxc'utt;  Six- 
>.tynT^/.uv.     Rom.  xiv.  i. 

1  know  not  that  philofophy  either  ancient  ormo»lein  has  ever  dcfcribed  ilie  beauty  of  true 
holinefs  in  colours  fo  correct  and  fo  glowing,  as  ihc  great  apofllc  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epillie 
to  tiie  Colodians.  My  foul  is  always  enraptured  when  I  read  "0  Ajyo;  t»  xJ^^th  ikoixtiTu 
"  ly  \jfj,tv  -ErAiKriw?,  £»  ■crx<nj  ioQtx'  JiaJcrxovTtj  x«i  ^>i^n^^^tt  faiTSf,  vJ/aA|uoK  xx\  iIuKOir  xai 
"  uiSxii  zrvivfiXTtxtK;,    iv  j^a'piTi  xSoflii;   eu  tv  KxpSid  vft.iiv  t«  Kupi'w."   Colofl".  cap.  iii.  v.  16. 

When  devotion  is  thus  made  the  indirect,  but  powerful  inftrument  of  inftruciion  ;  when 

Itrayer 
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prayer  and  iJiaiikfgiving  are  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  boih  •'  with  the  fpirit  and 
"  with  the  underj}anding :"  when  the  duties  of  extcrnnl  religion  are  performed  with  "  fingle- 
"  nefs  of  heart"  towards  God,  and  with  "  love  unfeigned"  towards  men,  then,  indeed,  and 
then  only  may  Chriftian  worfhippcrs  be  faid  "  ra  tr,;  Eif.r'vii,-  Stu»ii\v,  x^x)  t*  rJif  Uy.oir,^y\i 
"  tr,;  Elf  aAA'/iAi;,-.'       Rom.  cap.  xiv.  ver.  19. 

If  the  opinions  ferioufly  delivered  in  my  fermon,  and  unfolded  more  fully  in  this  note, 
{liould  unfortunately  give  offence  to  the  fiery  zealot  or  the  captious  bigot,  be  it  remembered 
that  I  have  the  authority  of  a  fmcere  believer,  and  moft  profound  philofophcr,  in  my  favoiir. 
"  ks  for  the  fruit  towards  thofe  that  are  wiihin  it  is  peace  ;  which  containeth  infinite 
"  tilcdings  ;  \\.  eJlabU/Jieth faith  ;  it  kindleth  charity  ;  the  outward  peace  of  the  church  dif- 
"  lilleth  into  peace  of  confcience ;  and  it  lurneth  the  labours  of  writing  and  reading  of  con- 
"  troverlies,  into  treatifcs  of  mortification  and  devotion."  Bacon's  Works.  London  1730. 
vol.  iii.  page  304.. 

EnUghtcned  Confcience,  page  13,  Uiu  5. 

The  fober  and  fincere  Chriftian  will  find  that  an  "  enlightened  confcience,"  is  necefiary 
to  produce  in  his  adlions  and  his  opinions,  too,  all  the  falutary  efFefls  which  Socrates  afcribes 
to  ippc'i/viTu-.  "  This,"  fays  he,  "  is  not  the  true  way  to  virtue,  if  we  exchange  pleafures 
"  for  pkafures,  pains  for  pains,  fear  for  fear,  and  the  greater  for  the   Ids,  like  pieces  of 

"  money  —  xaa' >i'  exeho  ^Jivov  rl  li^j-iau-x  op&oi/,  oii/ti  k  Sli  ■x^rx.vr x  raura  >£»IaAAa7Tia"'&0ii, 
"  tppi]>n<ri;.  y.sti  tstb  u.\v  ztxi/tx  xai  [/.^rx  xara  U!/is[Aivix,  t£  xxi  ■BTiTrpatTy.ojxivx  ru>  ovn  v,  aai 
"  dv'^piix  xx\  a-uitppoa-wr]  y.a\  ^ixxiorCvn.  y.xi  ^vKXn^Sriv  esAr^Uf  dpirri  [/.Crx  (fpnv.'iu^f  x«i 
*'  —ipyiyioij.ivtjiv  >:at  a.-KO'yiyvoiJ.ivav  v.xi  u'^ovmi'  xat  ^oQuiv,  y.xi  ruv  aX/.uv  zrMTUi/  ran  toihtuv' 
"  y^upi^o^.iva  S\  ippsi/iiirsuj,  5tai  aAXarJojUEKa  avrt  xW-nKuv,  y.r,  (Txixypxtpix  rt;  w  TOiXhlv  xptr^nj 
"  y.xi  to:  is/Ti  x\iSpxxcSuiSrt;  t£,  nxi  o-j^\v  uyis,  ouJ  aAtiS't;  iy^u  Plato,  PhcCdo.  ed.  Forfter, 
page  185,  6. 

Inflamed  with  Zeal,  page  13,  line  6. 

"  The  other  part  of  fpiritual  vvorlhip  is  a  fervor,  and  a  holy  zeal  of  God's  glory,  greatnefs 
*'  of  defire,  and  quietnefs  of  action.  Of  all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  all,  excepting 
■"  the  zealots  among  them  ;  and  they  were  not  only  fervent  hut  inflamed  :  and  they  had  The 
"  earntftncfs  of  paflion  for  the  holy  warmth  of  religion  ;  and  inftead  of  an  carneft  charity, 
"  they  liad  a  cruel  difciplinet"     Taylor's  Sermons,  112. 

■LkluJcd  by  Fanaticifm. 

'■  The  animofiiy  of  holHlc  factions,  whether  civil  or  ccclefiaftical,  is  often  flili  more  fu- 
"  riiHis  than  that  of  hoftile  nations,  and  their  conduct  towards  one  another  is  often  more 
"  atrociinjs." 

"  '1  he  real,  revered,  and  impartial  fpecfator,  therefore,  is  upon  no  occafion,  at  a  greater 
"dillance  than  am-iJ(lthe  violence  and  rage  of  contending  parties.  To  them  it  may  be  faid, 
"  that  fuch  a  fptctator  fcarce  exifls  any  where  in  the  univerfe.  Even  to  the  great  Judge  of 
"  the  univerle  they  impute  all  their  own  prejudices,  and  often  view  that  divine  Being  as  ani- 
",  mated  by  all  their  own  vindictive  and  implacable  pafllons.  -Of  all  the  corrupters  of  moral 
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«  fenilments,  therefore,  faction  and  fanatlcifm  have  always  been  by  far  the  greatett."  A. 
Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  page  386. 

"  The  preceding  obfervations  of  A.  Smith  are  very  judicious  ;  but  thofc  which  follow  Jrom 
Mr.  Hutchefon  are /vr  more  interefting.  Lord  Shafiefbury,  fays  he,  in  his  Eday  on  Wit 
and  Humour,  obferves,  "  that  the  various  fects,  parties,  faciions,  cabals  of  mankind  in  larger 
"  focieties,  are  all  influenced  by  a  public  fpirit :  that  fome  generous  notions  of  public  good, 
«  fome  ftrong  friendly  difpofitions,  raife  iliem  at  firft,  and  excite  men  of  the  izmefaiiian  or 
**  cabal  \.o  the  mod  difinterefted  mutual  fuccour  and  aid  :  that  all  the  contentions  of  the  dif- 
«*  ferent  factions,  and  even  the  fierceft  wars  againft  each  other,  are  influenced  by  a  fociable 
"  public  fpirit  in  a  limited  fyftem."  "  But  certain  it  is,  that  nicn  are  little  obliged  to  ihofe, 
"  who  often  artfully  raife  and  foment  this  party  fpirit,  or  cantonize  ihem  into  fever:;l  fects  for 
*'  the  defence  of  very  trifling  caufes.  When  mens  heads  are  filled  with  fome  trifling  opinions  , 
**  when  defigning  men  raife  in  their  minds  fome  unaccountable  notion  oij'an£liiy  and  religion, 
"  in  tenets  or  pradlices,  which  neither  increafe  our  love  to  God,  or  our  own  fpecies  ;  when 
-"  the  feveral  factions  are  taught  to  look  upon  each  other  as  odious,  ccntemptible,  profane,  be- 
♦'  Caufe  of  their  different  tenets  or  opinions  ;  even  when  thefe  tenets,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
"  are  perhaps  perfeftly  iifelcfs  to  the  public  good  ;  when  the  kecnefl  paflions  are  raifed  about 
"  fuch  trifles;  and  men  begin  to  hate  each  other  for  what,  of  itfelf,  has  no  evil  in  it  ;  and 
"  to  love  the  zealots  of  their  own  fe£l  for  what  is  no  way  valuable  ;  nay,  even  for  their 
"  fury,  rage,  and  malice  againft  oppofite  fects  ;  (which  is  what  all  parties  commonly  call 
"  zeal),  'lis  then  no  wonder  if  our  moral fenfe  be  much  impaired,  and  our  natural  notions  of 
"  ^o»</ and  ^-mV  almoft  loft  ;  when  our  admiration,  and /svf ,  or  contempt,  and  haired,  are  thus 
•'  perverted  from  their  natural  objects."     Inquiry,  page  209,  210. 

For  the  wife  and  virtuous  Hutchefon  I  feel  the  fame  veneration  which  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr. 
A.  Smith  have  frequently  exprefted.  But  from  my  converfation  with  men  of  letters,  I  have 
reafon  to  fear  that  his  writings  are  too  much  neglected.  If  therefore  the  frequent,  and,  I  truft, 
the  pertinent  quotations  I  have  made  from  them,  fliould  be  inftrumental  in  bringing  them 
back  to  the  notice  of  my  countrymen,  I  (hall  have  rendered  no  inconfiderable  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  virtue. 

Balance  tf  the  Social  AffeSlion,  page  13,  line  7. 

See  Hutchefon  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Paflions,  page  55,  6. 

To  do  Good  even  to  fuch  Sinners,  page  13,  line  19. 

In  following  the  Apoftlc's  injunction,  we  (hould  always  "  keep  it  in  aim  to  bring  our- 
"  felves,  by  practicable  gradations,  to  univerfal  benevolence,  even  to  the  worfl  of  men,  fo  as 
"  to  (hew  them  all  the  kindnefs  that  may  not  prove  an  encouragement  to  vice,  or  endanger 
"  mifchief  to  ourfelves  :  in  imitation  of  that  power  who  caufeth  his  fun  to  (hine  upon  the 
'*  good  and  upon  the  evil,  and  fendetli  his  rain  upon  the  juft  and  the  unjuft  ;  and  we  truft 
"  will  turn  every  evil  permitted,  to  anfwer  fome  good  and  holy  purpofe."  Tucker  upon 
Holinefs,  vol.  jii.  part  ii.  page  173. 

Lover  of  Souls,  page  13,  line  2.1. 
Wifdom  of  Solomon,  chap.  xi.  ver.  26. 
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N/uh-.Uy  with  y)u,  page  13,  line  24. 

"  There  are  people  who  feem  to  have  placed  the  corner  ftoiie  of  their  faith  in  that  text — 
•'  He  triat  is  not  vjilh  :t<,  is  againjl  us  \  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  us,fcattereth."  '•  With 
"  fuch  there  is  no  inedinm  to  be  preferved  ;  a   favourable  word  fpoken  of  any  they  do  not 

"  like,  is  taken  for  a  declaration  of  hoftiliiy  againft  themfelvcs They  are  more  eager  to 

"  run  down  an  adverfjry,  than  to  labour  at  their  own  improvement,  as  being  the  lefs  trouble- 
"  •'"ome  tafk  :  and  more  afraid  left  another  fhould  attain  any  good  thing,  than  that  themfelves 
"  ihould  mifs  of  it.  For  feeking  their  credit,  rather  by  dif&ring  from  others  than  by  their 
"  intrinfic  merit,  they  cannot  hear  with  patience  whatever  tends  to  lelfen  that  difference, 
"  which  they  drive  to  widen  as  far  as  poflible  ;  fo  that  he  who  prefumes  to  doubt  of  a  fingle 
"  truth,  muft  be  a  heretic,  an  infidel,  a  man  of  no  principles  ;  and  he  that  believes  a  fingle 
"  point  without  fufficient  warrant  to  their  liking,  muft  be  a  bigot,  an  cnihufiaft.  a  crafty 
"  defigner  upon  the  liberiies  of  mankind."  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  chap.  vii.  on 
Religion,  pages  256,  7.  The  reader  will  remember,  that  I  make  frequent  and  large  quota- 
tions from  Tucker,  becaufe  his  works  are  fcarce. 

The  two  proverbial  fayings,  "  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  againft  us,  and  he  that  is  not 
"  againft  us,  is  with  us,"  are  mod  judicioufly  explained  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  Dudor 
Dubitaniium,  p.  762- 

Arrogance  of  the  Scoffer,  page  13,  line  27. 

A  free  thinker  of  this  kind  "  hates  trouble,  thinks  all  painful  inveftigation  needlefs,  as 
"  tending  only  to  perplex,  and  makes  his  decifions  eafily,  without  fcruple  or  diffidence." 

"  His  delight  is  wholly  in  oppofition.  If  men  believe  what  is  taught  them,  it  is  enough, 
"  no  matter  what  elfe  they  believe.  Ridicule  is  his  trufty  weapon,  as  doing  its  work  much 
"  quicker  or  cleverer  than  argument,  for  what  cannot  ftand  that  t  iichftone,  muft  needs  be 
"  abfurd.  He  affeiSs  to  appear  mighty  full  of  doubts,  but  in  reality  never  doubted  of  any 
"  thing  :  for  what  he  pretends  to  doubt  of,  he  is  abfolutely  fure  muft  be  falfe,  becaufe  he 
"  difcerns  the  charadler  of  abfurdity  in  it  by  his  moral  fenfe. 

"  He  takes  his  idea  of  Chriftianiiy,  fometimes  from  the  extravagances  of  the  Mcthodifts, 
"  fometimes  from  the  tyrannical  policy  of  the  Papifts,  and  perceives  no  inconfiftency  in 
"  making  it  either  the  delufion  of  filly  enthufiafts,  or  the  deep-laid  fchemes  of  crafty  de- 
"  ceivers,  to  raife  immenfe  riches  and  power,  according  as  ferves  his  prefent  purpofe.  He 
"  runs  down  charity,  and  cries  up  benevolence,  but  grofsly  miftakes  both  the  one  and  the 
"  other  :  for  he  places  charity  folely  in  building  churches  or  giving  money  to  beggars,  and 
•'  benevolence  in  eafinefs  of  carriage  and  a  chearful  converfation,  or  in  doing  any  obliging 
♦'  office  for  a  friend,  or  acquaintance,  that  may  be  done  witl>out  much  trouble  to  yourfclf. 
"  He  abhors  perfecution  as  an  invafion  of  the  rights  of  mankind  i  but  he  criticifes  and 
"  and  teazes,  derides  and  runs  down,  with  his  contemptuous  fneer,  whatever  he  does  not 
"  like,  the  on!y  means  of  perfecution  in  his  power  ;  as  if  mankind  had  not  a  right  to  can- 
"  did  and  equitable  judgment,  with  refpeifl  to  their  good  name,  as  well  as  to  their  liberties 
"  and  properties."  Thefe  obfervations  make  a  part  of  the  admirable  corrpariion  which 
Tucker  has  drawn  between  a  bigot  and  a  free-lhinker,  and  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 
pages  312,  13,  of  the  Light  of  Nature. 

I  fear 
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.   .    I  fear  that  in  a  neighbouring  State,  the  caufe  of  infidelity  has,  in  far  too  many  inftances, 
been  fupported  by  a  worfe  kind  of  perfecution.     But  of  my  own  countrymen  in  general,  I 

am  ha])py  to  fay 

"  The  baleful  dregs 
*'  Of  the^e  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
**  Of  wickednefs  and  folly,   have  not  ^^/, 
"  Bleft  be  the  eternal  Ruler  of  the  world  ! 
"  Dehl'd  to  fuch  a  depth  of  fordid  (hame 
•'  The  native  honours  of  the  human  foul, 
"  Nor  fo  efFac'd  the  image  of  its  Sire." 

Akenfide's  Pleafurei  of  Imagination,  book  ii. 

Full  Impiety  of  the  Blafphemer,  page  13,  line  27. 
I  have  met  with  feveral  perfons,  who  were  ready  enough  to  confefs,  and  even  eager  to 
avow  and  defend  their  infidelity.  I  muft,  however,  acknowledge,  that  their  language,  in  my 
prefence,  at  leaft,  was  decorous  ;  and  that  their  aim,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  was  rather  to 
vanquifh  by  difputation,  than  to  infult  by  profanenefs.  The  yell  of  blafphemy  never  ad'ailed 
my  ears  from  more  than  one  human  voice,  and  that  voice  has  for  thefe  eleven  years  been 
lilenced  by  death.  Firmly,  but  not  in  the  gall  of  bitternefs,  I  beftowed  upon  the  oitender 
the  difcipiine  he  deferved  for  a  moft  unprovoked  outrage,  and  I  have  often  exprelfed  my  joy, 
that  a  table  flood  between  us,  for,  he  had  the  grim  vifage  of  a  ruffian,  and  his  hands,  I  knew, 
had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature — siJu;  aura  to  ohoiax,  fays  an  old  writer, 
ax  £7ri;u.i'>i<;9»i(rojw.ai— -But  I  am  glad  that  he  was  not  an  Englilhman. 

Knight  Errant  of  Athtijm,  page  13,  line  28. 

«'  Is  the  idea,"  exclaims  the  pious  and  eloquent  Mr.  Hall,  "  of  an  almighty  and  perfeiH: 
•'  Rnltr,  unfriendly  to  any  paflion  which  is  confident  with  innocence,  or  an  obftrudlion  to 
"  any  defign  which  it  is  not  fhameful  to  avow  ?  Eternal  God  !  on  what  are  thine  enemies 
"  intent  ?  What  are  thofe  enterprifes  of  guilt  and  horror,  that,  for  the  fafety  of  their  per- 
"  formers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darknefs  which  the  eye  of  Heaven  mufl  not  pierce? 
"  — Miferable  men!  proud  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance;  in  love  with  univerfal  difor- 
"  der  ;  whofe  happinefs  is  involved  in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  wiinefs  to  their  defign;;, 
"  and  who  are  at  eafe,  only  becaufe  they  fuppofe  themfelves  inhabitants  of  3  forfaken  and 
*'  faiherlefs  world  !"   Page  71,2. 

Am  I  lold  that  Mr.  Hall  is  a  profefTed  teacher  of  religion,  and  that  his  imagination  is  dif- 
turbcd  by  the  frightful  femes  that  have  been  palling  before  him  ?  Let  us  hear  then  the  words 
ofa  philofdpher,  calmly  invefligating  the  charad\ers  of  true  benevolence.  "Though  ourefFec- 
*«  lual  good  offices  can  very  feldom  be  extended  to  any  wider  fociefy  than  that  of  our  own 
"  Country  ;  our  good  will  is  circiimfcribed  by  no  boimdary,  but  may  embrace  the  immcn- 
"  fity  of  the  univcrfe.  We  cannot  form  the  idea  of  any  innocent  and  fenfible  being,  whofe 
"  happinefs  we  fliould  not  defire;  or  to  whofe  mifery,  when  diftindlly  brought  home  to  the 
"  imagination,  we  fhould  not  have  fome  degree  of  averfion. 

««•••«•  ••  This  univerfal  benevolence,  how  noble  and  generous  foever,  can  be  the 
"  fource  of  nnfolid  happinefs  to  any  man,  who  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  a'l  the  in- 
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"  habitants  of  the  univcife,  the  meaneft  as  well  as  t-he  greateft,  are  under  the  immedlatff 
<«  care  and  protecSlion  of  that  great,  benevolent,  and  allzvife  Being,  who  direfts  all  the  move- 
•'  ments  of  nature  ;  and  who  is  determined,  by  his  own  unalterable  perfeftions,  to  maintain 
"  in  it,  at  all  times,  the  greaieft  pofTlble  quantity  of  happinefs.  To  this  univerfal  benevo- 
•'  lence,  on  the  contrary,  the  se.x^ fujf'uion  of  afatherhfs  world,  rauft  be,  the  mod  mcIan-> 
"  choly  of  all  reflexions  ;  from  the  thought  that  all  the  unknown  regions  of  infinite  and 
"  incomprehenfible  fpacc  may  be  filled  with  nothing  but  endlefs  mifery  and  wretchednefs." 
A.  Smith's  Moral  Sent.  vol.  ii.  page  113,  14. 

Upon  the  inference  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  fuperftition,  as  it  afFeds  the  truth  of 
natural  religion,  the  fentiments  of  another  great  philofopher,  are  fo  juft,  fo  important,  and- 
fo  original,  that  my  readers  will  thank  me  for  producing  the  whole. 

•'  Examine,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  religious  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
"  world — you  will  fcarcely  be  pcrfuaded  that  they  are  any  thing  but  fick  men's  dreams  ;  or 
"  perhaps,  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  ot  monkies  in  human  (hape, 
'<  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dogmatical  affeverations  of  a  being  who  dignifies  himfelf  with 
"  the  name  of  rational.  To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch  feeble  maxims 
"  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  that  the  whole  is 
"  greater  than  a  part  ;  that  two  and  three  make  five  ;  is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with  a 
"  bulrufl)."  "  But  what  is  the  inference  (fays  the  fagacious  and  temperate  Dugald  Stewart), 
"  towhich  weare  led  by  thefe  obfervations  J  Is  it  (to  ufe  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer,  i.e. 
"  Mr.  Hume)  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  aenigma,  an  inexplicable  rayftery  ;  and  that  doubt, 
«'  uncertainty ,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of  our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this 
"  fubjedl  ?  Or  ftiould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hiftories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies 
"  and  caprices  of  fuperftition,  direft  our  attention  to  thofe  facred  and  indelible  charaders  on 
"  the  human  mind,  which  all  thefe  perverfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to  obliterate  ;  like  that 
"  image  of  himfelf  which  Phidias  wiflied  to  perpetuate,  by  (lamping  it  fo  deeply  on  the 
"  buckler  of  his  Minerva,  «'  ut  nemo  delere  polfet  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  ftatuam  non  im- 
"  minuerit."  In  truth,  the  more  ftriking  the  contradiftions,  the  more  ludicrous  theceremo- 
"  nies,  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reafon  has  thus  been  reconciled  ;  the  ftronger  is  our 
"  evidence  that  religion  has  a  foundaiion  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greateft  of  mo- 
"  dern  philofophers  declares  that  "  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and 
"  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mind  ;"  he  has  ex- 
"  prelTed  the  fame  feeling,  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  has  led  good  men,  unaccuftomed 
"  to  reafoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ;  a  feeling  which  affords 
"  an  evidence  of  the  exifierce  of  the  Deity,  incomparably  more  ftriking,  than  if,  unmixed 
"  with  error,  and  undebafed  by  fuperftition,  tl.if  moft  important  of  all  principles  had  com- 
"  manded  the  univerfal  aflent  of  mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths  in  the  whole  circle  of 
"  the  fciences,  which  are  fo  effeniial  to  human  happinefs,  as  to  procure  an  eafy  accefs,  not 
"  only  for  themfelves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with  them  ? 
"  Where  are  the  truths  fo  venerable  and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own  fiiblimity  to 
•  t  every  trifling  memorial  which  recals  them  to  our  remembrance  ;  to  beftow  folemnity  and 
"  elevation  on  every  mode  of  expreflion  by  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  and  which,  in  what- 
*•  ever  fcene  they  have  habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  objed  which  it 
••  prefents  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  very  ground  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  tread  .'  To  attempt 
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<«  to  weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  impreflions,  by  a  detail  of  the  cndlefs  variety  of  forms, 
'•  which  they  derive  from  cafual  allbciations,  is  furely  an  employment  unfuiiable  to  the 
"  dignity  of  philofophy.  To  the  vulgar  it  may  be  amufing,  in  this,  as  in  other  inftances,  to 
"  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  uncommon  ;  but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to 
"  perceive,  under  all  thefe  various  difguifes,  the  workings  of  the  fame  common  nature  ;  and 
"  in  the  fuperftiiions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  lofty  vifions  of  Plato,  to  recognize  the 
"  exiftence  of  ihofe  moral  ties,  which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  author  of  his  being." 
Stewart's  Elements,  359.  Animated  with  the  enthufiafm,  with  which  this  eloquent  pall'age 
muft  infpire  a  true  religionift,  will  he  not  inftantly  repeat  Pope's  Univerfal  Prayer,  "  meekly 
*'  kneeling  upon  his  knees?" 

Upon  a  fubjc-ift  which  the  words  prefixed  to  this  note  fuggefl  to  my  mind,  I  muft  dtiain 
the  reader's  attention  fomevvhat  longer  than  ufual. 

Lord  Bacon  fays  (Effay  xvii.)  that  "  a  little  philofophy  inclineth  a  man's  mind  to  Aiheifm, 
"  but  that  depth  in  philofophy  bringeth  it  about  to  religion."  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his 
admirable  work  De  Homiiie,  quotes  thefe  words  with  high  approbation,  and  I  think  ihat, 
with  the  latitude  which  muft  always  be  allowed  to  general  pofitions.  Bacon  is  very  right. 
He  has  made,  alfo,  another  remark,  the  propriety  of  which  has  again  and  again  ftnick  my 
mind,  in  the  courfe  of  my  own  obfervations  upon  the  difpofitions  and  charaiSlers  of  men. 
"  Atheifts,"  fays  he,  "  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  ihey  fainted  in  it  within 
"  ihemfelves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  ftrengthened  by  the  confent  of  others  :  nay  more,  you 
"  fhall  have  Atheifts  ftriving  to  pet  difciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  feds."    ElTay  17. 

"  To  the  great  Searcher  of  all  Hearts — to  him  who  efpieth  our  thoughts  afar  off,  and  who 
•'  kiioweth  of  what  we  are  made,"  would  I  leave  the  facred  prerogative  of  deciding  how  far 
the  opinions  of  men  are  neceJJ'arilyy  or  in  fome  cafes,  actually  produced  by  vicious  habits,  and  the 
propagation  of  them  fecretly  accompanied  by  malignant  motives.  I  muft,  however,  take  tlie 
liberty  of  faying,  that  one  clafs  of  unbelievers  in  this  country  confirm,  beyond  all  other  men,  to 
my  min^  the  juftnefs  of  Mr.  Hume's  remark,  that,  •'  It  is  almuft  impolTible  for  us  to  fupport 
"  any  principle  or  fentiment  againft  the  univerfal  confent  of  every  one  with  whom  we  have  any 
*'  fellowlhip  or  correfpondence  :  that,  of  all  our  opinions,  thofe  which  we  form  in  our  own 
"  favour,  however  lofty  or  prefuming,  are  at  bottom  the  fraileft,  and  ihc  moft  eafily  fliakcn 
"by  the  contradiflion  and  oppofition  of  others;  and  that,  our  great  concern  in  the  cafe 
"  makes  us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  pafllons  upon  the  waich."  ElT'ays,  vol.  ii.  p.  2C2. 
More,  or  lefs,  this  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  man  who  is  a£luated  even  by  the  molt 
honeft  love  of  faine.  But  I  think  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  thofe  perfoiis  who  have  reached 
the  greateft  extremes  of  infidelity  ;  and  in  whom  I  havecbferved  aftrange  mixture  of  outwanl 
pofiiivencfs  and  inward  diftruft— a  watchful,  captious,  anA  fretful  turn  of  mind,  amidft  the- 
fmooihell  profeilions  of  moderation  and  candour — an  unccafing  folicitude  lo  obtain,  not 
merely  triumph  from  the  praife,  huljupporl  from  the  ajjhit  of  others  — a  latent  proncncfs  to 
meafure  the  probability  of  their  own  tenets,  by  the  zeal  and  increafe  of  ihcir  follower.',  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  afcribe  the  perinancncy  of  eftablifhed  o|)inions,  not  to  the  folidiiy 
of  the  rcafonings  by  which  they  are  defended,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  nimibers  by  whom 
they  are  profeifed. 

"  Parum  favet,"  fays  Moflieim,  "  Me.-noria;  magni  Baconi  Cudworthus,  quern  inter 
"  occultos  impietaliserga  Deum  Patronos  numerallc  videtur."  Note  on  Cudwonh's  Works, 
4to.  vol.  ii.   page  139. 

Let  me  not  be  fufpeiled  of  entertaining  any  fuch  unjuft  prejudice  againft  Lord  Bacon, 
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when  I  examine,  and  would  rejlra'm  another  propofition  of  tlie  fame  great  man,  which  in  my 
hearing  has  been  fometimes  repeated  with  exultation,  and  oppofed  to  the  celebrated  paflage 
in  Plutarch,  where  he  fays  of  fuperftition — ^il  ftsi/  kueAei  tJi?  •nrspi  S'tan^o^nf,  Ss<riti^  ovj/fwf 
hv[J-r,v  atpxipii!/  Ttiv  d£tO"io'«iju.oniz>'  £i  Si  tbto  dSwccTOV,  i^-fi  fyvviioilnrTHVy  (J.r\St  tu^Aouv  tw  TS'ifiv 
ni/  01  TrXsTroi  -srsfi  ^iuv  Ej^ouiri.      Vol.  ii.   p.  1 09. 

'*  Athcifm,"  fays  Bacon,  "  leaves  a  man  to  fenfe,  to  philofophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws, 
"  to  reputation,  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an  outward  morality,  even  though  religion  were 
"  not.  But,  fuperftition  difinounteth  all  thefe,  and  eredleth  an  abfolute  monarchy  in  the 
"  minds  of  men.     Therefore  Atheifm  did  never  perturb  States."  *     Elfay  18. 

Would  not  Bacon  have  qualified  this  propofition,  if  he  had  lived  in  our  own  days  ?  In  or- 
der to  determine  whether  atheiftical  tenets  were  compatible  with  virtuous  condufl,  has  it  not 
hitherto  been  iifual  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  Atiicus  and  fome  other  amiable  Epicureans, 
and  to  the  good  qualities  and  good  habits  of  a  few  particular  men  who  have  lived  In  later 
ages?  But  it  was  referved  for  /he/e  times  to  furvey  the  praiftical  efFefts  of  Atheifm  upon  a 
w:iIerCca\e.  Bacon's  obfervation  may  be  veryjuft,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  a  few  folitary  in- 
dividuals reiTioved  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  preferving,  as  it  were,  in  the  garden  of  Epi- 
curus, the  natural  calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  their  own  minds;  enjoying  the  converfation  of 
fpeculaiive  and  literary  friends,  endowed  with  a  conftitutional  fuavify  of  temper,  and  furnifhed 
by  education  or  cx.iniple  with  a  delicate  fenfe  of  honour  and  decorum.  But  will  there  be 
no  lUffereiice.,  when  Atheifm  palTes  from  the  few  to  the  many — from  men  oi  leifure  and  reflec- 
tion, to  men  whofe  underflandiiigs  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  biify  fcenes  of  life,  whofe  pur- 
fuiis  are  often  dire£led  to  low  and  fordid  objects,  and  whofe  appetites  feck  for  gratification 
in  the  fouleft  dregs  of  fenfuality  ?  From  men  difciplined  by  erudition,  and  exalted  by  ge- 
nius, to  men  of  moderate  talents  and  fcanty  attainments,  to  forward  fciolifts,  to  beardlcfs 
{liiplings,  and  unlettered  mechanics  ?  Will  there  be  no  diflPerence  when,  in  the  propagation  of 
Aiheifm,  the  ftralageins  of  confederacy  \eT\iX  their  aid  to  the  eflxjrts  of  individuals  ;  when  many  of 
thofe  who  a£l,  involuntary  forward  the  purpofesof  ihofe  who  projedl  ;  and  when  parts,  the  moft 
difcordant  in  their  elementary  principles,  and  the  moft  deflrudlive  of  each  other  by  immediate 
coUifion,  are  dire£lcd  by  powers  unrefilled,  becaufe  tmfeen,  and  become  fubfervient  to  a  com- 
mon fyftem,  by  their  number,  by  their  extent,  by  the  regularity  of  their  feparate  force,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  their  uliimate  tendencies  r  Will  there  be  no  difference,  when  Aiheifm  tnin- 
glcs  with  tiie  fecular  in'erefls  of  men.  both  in  private  and  in  public  life  ?  will  there  be  no  dif- 
ference w  hen  i I  is  admitted  as  a  leading  principle  into  fyftems  of  ei hies  or  politics?  Wlien,  from 
external  circumftances  it  has  an  opportunity  of  waging  undifguifcd  and  uncealing  v>  ar  againft 
is  real  or  imaginary  foes  ?   When,  like  its  antagonift,  Superftition,  it   forms  alliances  with 

*  I  believe  that,  wtitn  Bacon  made  this  observation  upon  the  pacilie  temper  of  Aiheifm,  he  liud 
cirkdy  in  view  the  Epicureans  of  antiquity,  from  whose  tenets  an^l  whose  pratlice  we  know  very  well, 
that  many  cif  ihcm  in  puv.sull  of  their  favouiite  iv9viA.!»  professedly  stood  at  a  distance  from  the 
hustle  of  political  life.  Tlicu-  successors,  however,  in  the  present  age,  have  not  in  this  respeft  followed 
the  example  of  their  jjredecessors.  Some  of  them  remind  lis  of  Jortin's  lemark,  "  that  the  learned  age 
"  of  Augustus,  with  all  its  polite  advantages,  was  sadly  corrupted  in  matters  of  religion;  tliat  the 
"  Epicurean  duflrine  had  spread  itself  through  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  persons  of  the  brightest 
"  abilities  and  liij^best  stations  being  unhappily  infeifted  with  it,  were  men  of  that  First  Philosophy, 
"  which  in  a  Christian  country,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  hath  been  publickly  recommended  to 
"  us  by  patriots  and  geniuses,  compared  with  whom,  Epicurus  was  a  gentleman,  a  philosopher,  a. 
"  reasoner,  and  a  scholar."     Jortin's  Dissertation  6th,  towards  the  conclufion. 
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prejudice,  or  pride,  or  fanaiicifm  r  When  it  is  able  either  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  its 
votaries,  or  to  incite  the  palTions  of  other  men,  in  the  ftibverfion  of  old  governmenis  and  the 
ereflion  of  new?  When  it  becomes  giJdy  and  flippant,  from  the  countenance  of  falliion  ? 
When  it  has  grown  fearlefs  from  the  authority  of  public  favour  ?  When  it  is  feizcd  with  the 
ambition  of  diflingiiifhing  itfelf  by  romantic  adventure  ?  When  it  has  foared  to  high  rank, 
wrerted  the  fceptre  from  kings,  and  wields  thecolleclive  force  of  mighty  nations  ?  Does  the 
philofo|)her  appeal  to  experience  for  the  decifion  of  thefe  awtul  queltions  ?  To  experience 
let  us  go. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  plead  dire£lly  or  indiredlly  the  caufe  of  Supcrfliiion  to  palliate  iis 
abfurdities,  errours,  and  exiravaaancies — to  varnifhtiver  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  llained 
the  page  of  hiftory,  fuUied  the  luftre  of  Chrillianity,  and  dthafcdthe  nature  of  man  created 
in  God's  own  iinage,  by  domeftic  animofities,  by  fediii-ius  tumults,  by  "  chains  and  ilripes, 
"  and  arbitrary  punifhment"  infli£led  upon  the  weak,  or  the  wife,  or  the  virtuous,  by  maf- 
facres,  by  alTallirations,  and  '•  by  grim  and  piercing  fires  blown  into  fcvenfoid  rage." 

Thefe  are  the  dreadful  effi.-d1s  of  Siiperftiiion.  They  are  fo  frcqutnt,  too,  that  in  certain 
feafons  ot  public  affairs,  and  certain  difpofitions  of  the  public  mind,  a  rcligionift  might  ven- 
ture to  paufe,  ere  he  pronounced  them  quite  incidental.  But  to  thnfe  cfFed^s,  frequent  as  they 
have  been,  and  dreadful  as  they  were,  may  be  oppufed  other  and  good  etfei^s,  not,  i  grant, 
proceeding  immediately  from  Superdition  iifelf,  but  from  virtues  which  will  grow  with  it — 
from  feniiments  which  it  canuA  eradicate — from  kind  afFcdlions  and  honeft  intentions,  which 
even  miftaken  piety  will  fometimes  fofter.  Qi  Atheifm  itfelf,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the 
dirtcl  tendency  of  it  is  to  fweeten  natural  piety,  to  encreafe  our  reverence  for  laws,  or  to 
animate  our  love  of  that  reputation,  which  is  founded  upon  virtuous  habits  and  virtuous  pro- 
penfitics.  But  if  Aiheifm  be  coiripatible  with  any  fuch  habits,  or  any  fuch  propenhiics, 
be  it  remembered,  that  Superftiiion  is  equally  compatible  with  them. 

Charron,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Bayle,  tells  us  that,  "  an  habitual  and  univerfal  kind  of 

"  Atheifm,  cannot  lodge  but  in  a  very  flrong  and  bold  foul 

"  Illi  robur  et  ass  triplex 
"  Circa  peiflus  erat, 
"  it  muft  be  furious  and  maniac." 

At  foine  diftance  from  the  foregoing  words,  Charron  thus  proceeds,  •'  to  get  loofe  from, 
"  and  call  off  the  fcnfc  and  fear  of  the  Deity,  a  thing  interwoven  in  our  nature,  riqnires  a 
'*  monftrous  and  furious  ftrei^gih  of  the  foul  ;  and  fuch  is  hardly  to  be  found,  althi'Ugh  thofe 
"  great  and  notorious  Atheills,  who  through  an  extreme  and  furious  infolence,  had  a  mind 
"  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  to  the  Dciiy,  and  to  (hake  ofFa  fuperior  being,  did  what  they 
"  could  to  acquire  it" 

If  Mr.  Charron  had  contemplated  the  char  £lers  of  modern  Atheifts,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  meafures  of  fome  were  indeed  ftrongly  marked  Ly  maniacal  fury  ;  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  even  deicimiiitd  Atheifts,*  was  much  greater  than  he   fuppofed  it    likely    to  be — 'hat 

•  Falater  b'-longs  not  to  the  class  of  determir.ed  Atheists,  lo  a  reader  of  sensibility,  what  can  be 
more  acceptable  than  t!iis  simple  and  imprcflive  talc  ? 

I  "  De  Deo  senul  in  vita  dnbitavi,  juvenis  niidevlginti  annorum,  quuin  institiitionihiis  theologicij 
"  (iperam  darem  ;  non  divi  post,  l)eu  bene  juvantc,  ii>  viam  rediictus  per  Balduiiium,  qui  ad  StellaK, 
"  divinx  Mentis  Testes  ct  I'rscconcs,  me  abkgavtrat  hoc  vcrsu  : 

"  Sidera  qui  tpectat,  jurct  is  esse  Deum."  A  quo 
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their  unremitied  endeavours  to  (hake  off  the  fear  of  a  Deity,  were  tiot  wholly  unruccefsful, 
and  that  their  tenets  may  be  lodged  in  cold  and  phlegmatic,  as  well  as  in  fiery  and  intrepid 
fpiriis.  To  fome  fecret  mifgivings  of  foul,  to  fome  painful,  though  temporary,  diltruft  in  the 
truth  of  thofe  doiSlrines  which  they  avow  with  confidence,  and  propagate  with  atTivity,  to  that 
fenfe  of  ijie  Deity  which  is  attended,  not  perhaps  by  a  diredt  dread  of  his  difpleafure,  as  a  moral 
governoiir,  but  by  a  confufed  and  overwhelming  apprehenfion  of  his  poffible  exigence  and  his 
power,  almoft  all  Aiheifts  are,  I  beliere,  more  or  lefs  fubjeft.  Neither  the  folemnity  of  their 
profcHions,  nor  the  levi'.y  of  their  raillery  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  after  they  have  de- 
clared for  athciflical  principles  openly,  clung  to  them  eagerly,  and  argued  for  them  ftoutly, 
I  fufpedl  that  they  are  rarely  brought  over  to  a  fincere  and  firm  conviftion  on  the  fide  of 
Theifm.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  fuch  a  convidtion 
might  operate  in  the  improvement  of  their  moral  condu<fl.  General  habits,  and  general  dif- 
pofiiions  acquired  under  the  influence  of  Atheifm,  might  be  too  ftubborn  to  yield  to  the  au- 
thority of  mere  opinion.  There  are,  however,  frequent  inftances  of  men  who  have  been  con- 
vened from  lower  degrees  of  infidelity  ;  and  if  that  conviftion  proceeded,  not  from  the  fudden 
alarms  of  their  confcience,  but  the  fober  exercife  of  their  judgment,  the  falutsry  effedls  of  it 
were  vifible  in  their  adlions,  as  well  as  their  tenets.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fee  in  too  many 
inftances  the  tranfiiion  of  the  human  mind  from  fuperftitious  terrours  to  impious  defiance, 
where  the  change  is  wrought  haftily,  where  it  is  difplayed  oftentalioufly,  and  followed  by  a 
rapid  progrefs  from  pitiable  or  ridiculous  imbecillily,  to  the  moft  odious  and  incorrigible  de- 
pravity. The  infidel  transformed  into  the  devotee,  may  have  more  weakneffes,  but  he  is  in 
danger  of  fewer  crimes,  than  the  devotee  transformed  into  the  infidel. 

VVhaifoever  may  be  the  comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  Snperftitiorj,  the  utmoft  care,  I 
grant,  (hould  be  ufed  in  every  ftage  of  education  to  prevent  its  firft  approaches,  and  where  it 
has  unfortunately  taken  pofiTeflion  of  the  mind,  great  exertions  accompanied  with  great  cir- 
cumfpe£lion  and  tendernefs,  are  neceflary  to  efface  its  impredions  from  the  imagination,  and 
to  flacken  its  hold  upon  the  affeflions  and  paffions.  So  fearfully,  however,  and  fo  wonder- 
fully are  we  made,  fo  intricate  are  the  affociations  of  our  ideas,  fuch  is  the  latent  force  of 
habit,  and  fuch,  too,  is  fometimes  the  clofe  connexion  between  our  virtues  and  our  infirmi- 
ties, that  by  attempting  to  remove  all  the  errours  of  Superftition  indifcriminately  and  haftily, 
we  may  chance  to  loofen  from  their  roots  the  beft  principles  of  the  heart,  and  to  check  their 
faireft  fruits,  ere  they  have  arrived  at  maturity. 

But,  if  a  contrary  experiment  were  made  to  deftroy  by  argument  the  attachment  of  a  man 
to  Aiheifm,  and  if,  during  the  procefs,  caution  were  ufed,  neither  to  fcare  his  imagination 
with  fuperftiiion,  nor  to  agitate  his  fpirits  with  fanaticifm,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  virtues 
which  really  accompanied  his  former  conviflion,  would  be  diminilhed  r  that  his  good  fenfe 
would  be  crippled,  that  his  philofophy  would  be  (hackled,  that  •'  his  natural  piety"  would 
be  relaxed,  or  that  the  "  outward  morality"  produced  by  his  obedience  to  laws,  and  his  re- 
gard to  reputation,  would  be  impeded  r 

"  A  quo  quidem  tempore,  animus  ita  flamma  cxlesti  mihi  ardet,  ut  (quod  cum  immortali  honore 
"  noininis  divini  dixerim)  cettus  sira,  Irt  oirc 'Sixta.rta,  ovn  ?fm,  ivrc  ayyiXoi,  it/rt  acyai,  cuti  S-jtaiuis, 
"  ovn  E»Es-wra,  oin  /.uXAoyrix,  cvTi  i-i/u/jux,  tin  faStf,  oiTt  Tis  ktivis  ircpx  ivni<TETxr  ym  ^ufiaxi  avo  nt 
*'  kyxms  TO  Seb,  Tin  it  Xpirw  Iitra;  ru  Kvpiu  ij^iy.''     Amsenitates  PhilologicsE,  torn.  i.  page  46. 

What, 
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What.  I  wo»ld  a(k,  are  ihe  general  effedsof  Siiperftition  and  Atheifm  upon  the  happlnefs 
and  the  conduft  of  mankind?  Superftition,  it  is  granted,  has  many  diredl  forrows,  but 
Atheifm  has  no  dirc£l  joys.  Superftition  admits  fear  mingled  with  hope,  but  Atheifm,  while 
it  excludes  liopc,  affords  a  very  iniperfe£l  fecnrity  againft  fear.  Superftition  is  never  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dreary  vacuities  in  the  foul,  over  which  Atheifm  is  wont  to  brood  in  folilude  and 
fiience  ;  but  Atheifm  is  fometimes  haunted  by  forebodings  fcarcely  lefs  confufed,  or  lefs 
unquiet  than  thofe  by  which  Superftition  is  annoyed.  Superfti'ion  Hands  aghaft  at  the 
punifhments  reft;rved  ior  wicked  men  in  another  ftate  ;  but  Atheifm  cannot  difprove  the 
p<>ffi  ility  of  fuch  a  llalc  to  all  men,  accompanied  by  confcioufnefs,  and  fraught  with  evils 
equally  dreadful  in  degree,  and  even  in  duration,  with  thofe  punifhments.  Superftition  has 
often  preferved  men  from  crimes;  but  Atheifm  lends  to  protedl  them  from  weakuefTes  only. 
Siipcrilition  impofcs  frefh  reflraints  upon  the  fenfiial  appetites,  though  it  msy  often 
let  loofe  the  malignant  paflions  ;  but  Atheifm  takes  away  many  reftrainis  from  thofe  appe- 
tites, without  throwing  equal  checks  upon  thofe  pallions,  under  many  circumftances  which  may 
excite  them  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  Superflition  is  eager  from  a  vicious  excefs  of  credu- 
lity, but  Atheifm  is  often  obftinaie  from  an  excefs  of  incredulity,  equally  vicious.  Superflition 
is  fometimes  docile  from  confcious  weaknefs;  but  Atheifm  is  always  haughty  from  real  or 
fiippofed  f^rengih.  Superffiiion  errs,  and  perverts  only  in  ccnfequence  of  errour  ;  but  Atheifm 
rejetSs,  and,  for  the  mofl  part,  difdains  to  examine  after  rejection.  Superftition  catches  at 
appearances,  but  Atheifm  ftarts  back  from  realities.  Superftition  may,  in  fome  favourable 
moment,  be  awakened  to  the  call  of  truth.;  but  Atheifm  is  generelly  deaf  to  the  voice  of  that 
"  charmer,  charm  fhe  ever  fo  wifely." 

When  I  read  the  'hi/.a^ix~x  fny-xra.  of  Lucretins  and  other  antient  Atheifts, — when  I  fee 
them  o-aXaxi'^opTac  xa.)  ockx-^onvofjinoiig  upon  their  fuperiority  to  popular  prepolfeflions  and 
vulgar  terrours,  I  am  fometimes  led  to/u/ped,  that  like  heroes  who  laugh  at  fpedlres  by  day- 
light, and  fhudder  at  them  in  the  dark,  they  were  ftruggling  with  inquietude,  which  ihey 
wifhed  to  f'y«f^«/ as  well  as  to  afTuage,  and  endeavouring  to  collect  that  courage  from  the 
tu/lle  of  their  words,  which  they  did  not  habitually  feel  within  the  receffes  of  their  hearts.  My 
prefent  concern,  I  am  aware,  is  not  with  the  fpecutative  proofs,  but  with  the  moral  cfftdls  of 
Atheifm.  Yet,  upon  a  queftion,  which,  in  the  abftrufer  parts  of  it,  is  by  a  very  wife  man  called 
"  perdifUcilis*  et  perobfcura,"  and  to  the  confideraiion  of  which,  "  omnes  duce  natuia  vehi- 
"  mur,"  we  may,  without  the  imputation  of  folly,  venture  to  afk,  whether  the  argumciiis 
againft  Theifm  be  fuch  as  ufually  to  produce  zjleady  affent.and  to  warrant  an  unlimited a{]\:inct:. 
Without  the  imputation  of  pervcrfenefs  we  may  not  be  in  hafte  to  apply  to  the  judgmetii  of 
every  Aiheift,what  Taylort  eloquently  fays  of  the  will,  that  "like  the  magnetic  needle,  it  was- 
"  full  of  trembling  ai\d  uncertainty  ere  it  became  fixed  at  its  beloved  point,  wavered  at  fiift, 
"  becaufe  at  firft  it  doubted,  and  then  was  at  reft,  becaufe  it  fij«/</ doubt  no  more."  After 
reaching  that  ftate  of  reft,  Atheifm  indeed,  inay  have  the  credit  of  refcuing  a  man  from  the- 
agitations  of  delufive  hopes,  and  the  torments  of  groundlefs  fears.  But  may  ir  not  dcftroy  at 
the  fame  time  other  fears  which  are  very  falutary  in  checking  our  fantaftic  defires,  and  in  • 
calming  our  turbulent  refentinents  ;  and  may  it  not  cxtinguifli  other  hopes  too,  which  feem 
veccjfary  to  fupport  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  their  palTage  through  this  vale  of  tears  ? 

*  See  Cicero  Dc  Natura  Deum,  lib.  i.  t  See  Ductor  Dubitant.  p,  754. 

O  The- 
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Tlie  mifchiefs  of  fupertUtion  arife  from  the  alufes  of  religion,  vvliicli  ir.  the  abfence  of 
thofe  abufes  is  indifptitably  produftive  of  good,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  advantages  we 
derive  from  our  moral  faculties.  But  Atheifm,  however  ujed,  cannot  on  the  whole  be/* 
good  as  religion,  either  to  individuals  or  to  communities  ;  and  in  a  being,  fubjeft  as  man  is, 
to  fo  many  Harts  of  fancy,  fo  many  caprices  of  humour,  fo  many  wrong  biafTcs  from  opi- 
nion, and  fo  many  blind  impulfes  from  pafllon,  it  leaves  him  defencclefs  againfl  many  evils. 
Compared  with  found,  clear,  and  enlarged  notions  of  religion,  can  Atheifm  be  faid  to 
prefcnt  to  our  minds  fo  many  delightful  and  magnificent  views  of  nature  ?  to  furnifli  the  poet 
with  fuch  a  profufion  of  imagery,  or  the  orator  with  fo  many  topics  of  perfuafion  ?  to  confe- 
crate  the  focial  virtues  by  fo  many  endearments  to  our  afFeiSlions,  or  to  exalt  our  fpirit  to  fo 
many  arduous  atchievements  of  felf-denial,  felf-command,  magnanimity,  and  forgivenefs  ? 
Compared  even  with  fuperlfition  imder  its  milder  afpefls,  does  it  fupply  fo  many  incentives  to 
virtue,  fo  many  reftraints  from  vice,  fo  many  confolations  under  forrow,  or  fo  many  fources 
of  rcfltiSion  to  heighten  the  very  pureft  and  mofl  exquifite  joys  which  terreftrial  objects 
can  beftow  ?  The  Aiheift,  indeed,  may  ceafe  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  an  invifible,  irrefifti- 
ble,  vindidlive  deity,  in  the  howling  fform,  or  the  convulllve  earthquake,  or  "when  the  moon 
•■  in  dim  eclipfe,  (heds  difaftrous  twilight  on  half  the  nations."  But  he  has,  alfo,  ceafed  to 
rely  for  proteftion  upon  that  benevolent  power,  which  may  fhelter  him  '•  from  the  arrow 
"  that  flieth  by  day,  and  from  the  pcftilence  that  walketh  in  darknefs."  In  truth,  the 
tranquillity  of  which  Atheifm  hoafts  fo  loudly,  and  fo  lavillily,  amounts  only  to  exemption 
from  pain,  and  that  exemption  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  lofs  of  many  pleafures. 

According  to  the  various  temperament  of  men's  minds,  and  the  various  events  of  their 
life,  Atheifm  is  marked  by  various  efFeiSls.  Shall  indifference  be  ftated  as  the  refult  of  it  ? 
That  indifference,  as  might  eafily  be  fhewn  from  the  hints  of  one  celebrated  author,  and  the 
farcafms  of  another,  will  fometimes  pafs  onward  from  fpcculation  to  aftion :  it  will  loofeij 
principles  as  well  zs  prejudices,  and  reconcile  its  votaries  to  namelefs  impurities,  from  which 
the  natural  fcntimentsof  mankind  recoil,  and  of  which  the  indire£l,  but  invariable,  tendency 
is,  to  obftruft  the  mofl  ufeful  duties,  and  to  contaminate  the  fweetefl  comforts,  of  domeftic 
life.  Mcafuring  its  own  high  exploits  with  the  credulity  and  weaknefs  of  the  herd,  has 
Atheifm  produced  ccntempt  P  Such,  at  leaft,  is  the  prejent  conflitution  of  the  human  mind, 
that  we  are  not  apt  to  be  very  fcrupuloufly  juft,  nor  very  adliveiy  benevolent,  in  behalf  of 
ihofe  whoin  we  defpife  unfeignedly  ;  and  if  the  negligent  or  fcornful  difpofition  by  which  we 
are  governed  in  our  private  tranfadions  with  other  men,  fliould  cominunicate  iifclf  to  laws, 
and  laws  in  their  turn  (hould  rc-act  upon  that  difpofition,  precarious  indeed  is  the  protection 
which  ihey  would  afford  to  the  feeble  againfl  the  ftrong,  or  to  the  honelt  againfl  the  cunning. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  Atheifqi  inay  be  iinfavouiable  to  philan- 
thropy. Pojjible  it  is,  as  we  know  from  recent  faffs,  that  Atheifm  in  fome  circumftanceg 
may  generate  hatred  \  and  where  hatred  has  been  fo  generated,  there,  in  the  conflidls  of  opi- 
nion againft  opinion,  and  interert  againd  interell— in  competitions  for  power  or  fame — in 
appeals  to  the  prepoiTeffions,  or  the  pride  of  contending  parties,  the  confequence  of  Atheifm 
woulil  be  a  jealous,  domineering,  favage  fpirit  of  intolerance.  Atheilm  thus  would  end, 
where  Supcrftiiion  has  been  faid  to  begin  ;  and  in  the  tenets  of  Atheifm  will  be  found  not 
one  of  thofe  correitives,  which  ufualiy  accompany  the  tenets  of  Superftition.  There  is  nt 
eye  to  dete£l  fpecious  hypncrify — no  hand  to  curb   fuccefiful   wickednefs — no  refuge  from 

the 
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the  partial  or  erroneous  decifions  of  man,  in  ihe  fenience  of  a  judge,  who  is  difinterefted  and 
infallible  — no  tribiin.il,  before  which  the  weak  and  unoffending  may  hereafter  be  permitted 
10  plead  "  tri.impct-fongiitd,"  againft  the  opprelTor — no  avenger  of  calumniated  innocence, 
infulicd  vvifdom,   and  pcrfeciited  integrity. 

In  the  ordinary  coiirfe  of  human  affairs,  Superflition,  though  ii  fhould  pervade  ihe  mafs 
of  a  people,  has  been  experimentally  found  conlificnt  with  a  flaie  of  focieiy,  not  quite  into- 
lerable —with  a  wife  and  upright  adminiflration  of  laws — with  the  gradual  improvement  of 
individuals  in  rational  religion — and  with  a  gentle  exercife  even  of  abfolute  power.  Where, 
indeed,  Superftiiion  is  not  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  hidden  fprings  of  ftate-crafi :  where  it  is 
not  united  with  a  fatumine  and  revengeful  temper:  where  it  is  not  irritated  by  the  acri- 
mony of  difputants  :  where  it  is  not  feduced  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  zealots  nor 
made  infuriate,  by  the  contagion  of  popular  rage,  under/uf/i  circumdances,  1  fhmild  grant 
that  Plutarch's  reprefentalion  of  it  is  not  too   favourable — j5  tuv  ttoaAmi'  y.x\  a^a6w^  a  ■arKfj 

ir^\iyfj.'jv  y.y,i  poUv,  m  xxi  Sii<Tt9oi,tfi.oinx  xixX>iTa»'  jj.xifiaKiz  it  (/.iii^iv  efi  y.xi  TuKiov  ccvt^  to 
swAtti  nat  TBi^iyxfii;,  xsii  ■:^a,(rxv  fU7rpaJ;i^,c  'ovr,(riv  u;  £>-.  ijiusv  iirc.v  t-jyjj i/,iiiov  y.xi  oeyiy.ivo;. 
Vol.  Ii.  page  1 100.  It  thould  be  obferved,  that  in  the  pafTage  which,  in  page  94,  is  quoted 
from  Plutarch,  he  profcHedly  fpeaks  of  that  Superflition,  which  in  the  fentence  iiiimedi- 
afely  following  he  defcribes  as  a  ^oSipx)i  tiiix,  aJt  o-H'OfWTrriy. 

They  who  attend  10  the  diftindlion  I  would  make  between  moderate  and  exccflive  Supcr- 
ftition,  will  not  be  long  perplexed  by  the  feeming  contraditlion  between  the  opinions  of 
Plutarch,  as  delivered  in  his  famous  Treatife  upon  Superftition,  and  thofe  which  occur  in  the 
palTagcs  1  have  quoted  from  another  part  ot  hi.->  works.  In  the  former,  Plutarch  fometimes 
afTumes  the  flrong  language  of  the  Stoics  about  the  PafTions,  and  fometimes  indulges  himfelf  in 
Rhetorical  exaggeration.  But  in  the  latter,  he  preferves  a  more  temperate  and  argumentative 
form  of  writing  ;  and  if  his  obfervations  upon  the  pracSical  effedls  of  the  Epicurean  fyfteni 
be  ]ui\,  they  may,  with  greater  propriety  and  greater  force,  be  applied  to  the  malignant 
influence  of  modern  Atheifm  upon  the  morals  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Treatife  abovementioned,  Plutarch  fays,  c/.ivxcrx  y.i>  ^fj^r,;  h/jiVij 
a'XAuj  T(  y.ocii  ?  w-'p'  raura,  (i.  e.  what  relate  to  the  Deity)  (/.oy^n^W  tvJ  St,  (i.  e.  a  wrong 
judgment  accompanied  by  Superflition),  y.xi  -arx^oi  wpoVfri  y.oy^;;firXTC]i.  Page  164.  After- 
wards he  defines  Atheilm  and  Superflition  according  to  the  view  which  he  was  going  to  take 
of  them  refpcflively — »i  f^iv  d^torrn-  xiyoi;  if]  J'lsvl'fi'O-ju.'vof,  »i  SI  Sti(jiSxi^ovia.,  •sra'S's;  in.  A&ya 
^i\iSliq'tyyiytvrifAivo\i.  Page  1 65.  But  the  Superflition,*  againft  which  he  inveighs  as  more 
odious  and  more  pernicious  than  Atheifm,  is  a  Superflition,  rarely  found  even  in  kind, 
and  yet  more  rarely  in  degree,  attiong  Chriflians  :  for  it  is  a  Superflition,  which  aTtVc.,- 
lvui/.x(Ti  xai  fri^itaa-i  ^xftxpty.oTq  y.xTXKry^jvti  y.a\  TrxfavofAtT  to  ^t7oi/  y.x\  — izVf ion  a^t'i.'jw»  t^j 
ivTibEiasf,  page  166  ;  which  t2  S-£a  dpyjAv  u;  TjpxiniSx  (poQiTrxi  <rx.v5fuTriii  xa)  x7rx[.x!T^cu, 
page  166  :  which  aSi  toXi^x^  (ioriSsTv  iSi  Stxhunv  to  a-viJ-^i^rtKo;,  hSI  BipxTri-Jiiv,  iSl  xutiIxt' 
TfS'aii,  f*»)  <Jc'2«  d(o(Aayt7ii  xx\  ai/TtluvJiv  xoXas^Ofjit'm*  page  168  ;  which  lxrxTsno7  xai  o-jurpi' 
c£i  Toi"  avjpu-Toi/  otojAiimv  imai  S'ton,  tmxi  St  ^XoiStpln,    XuTrtjpof,   sfAirAJiXTOi',   iirtfov,   ivu-tTxto- 

*  riiittwch  in  several  passages  seems  to  allude  to  Oriental  Superstitions,  and  sometimes  to  Jewish. 

O  1  Xen, 
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>.ov,  Ti/xapnTixoi/,  WMOK,  p.ixpoXuirov,  page  165,  and  1 70.  The  Atheifm,  alfo,  of  which  Plutarch 
fpeaks  as  lefs  degrading  to  the  human  charafler,  and  lefsdcftruflive  of  human  happinefs,  than 
that  Superllition,  is  not  the  Aiheifm  of  our  own  dnys,  but  an  Aiheifm,  which  is  merely 
i]/fj(J'v;;  i!7roArn|/K,  aAX  eAkoj  a  •sroiao'ij;,  ail  (ytpxiyiJ-lv,  hSi  iS-jVYiV  TXfoi,r\o\)(ya,\i'  page  164  ;  that 
'  wliich  is  merely  aV.ii/riTOf  izfo;  ru  ^{iov'  page  170  ;  that  in  which  T=Xof  £,-i  ra  f/.ii  voy-i^uv 
Tc-j  S-sov,  TO  ,a;i  (poSsr^S-ai,  page  165  :  Adverting,  probably,  \ofiich  Superflilion  in  its  moll 
hideous  form,  and  to  fuch  Atheifm  in  its  lead  ofFcnfivc,  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  It  were  better 
"  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  fuch  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  for  the  one  is 
"  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely,  and  certainly  Supcrftition  is  a  reproach  of  the  Deity." 
ElTay  xiii.  in  which  Bacon  often  refers  to  the  Treatife  of  Plutarch.  Yet  the  fame  great  phi- 
lofopher  informs  us  in  Effay  xvii,  "  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  follies  in  the  Legends,  the 
*'  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  a  mind." 

The  remarks  of  Fabricius  upon  Plutarch  are  very  judicious — Sane  Atheifmum  f«r'.'/We7 
in  fe  Supcrfliiione  qudcunque  meliorem  effe,  nemo  fanus  dixerit  :  neque  hoc  ufquam  facit 
Plutarchus,  qui  contrarlum  difertls  verbis  docet  libro,  "  quod  non  fuaviter  polTit  vivi  ftcundum 
"  Epicurum."  Page  iioi,  and  1104.  Cum  enim  et  Superftiiio  et  Atheifmus  a  mho  res  fint 
peflimas  et  turpiffimK,  et  Superflitionis  prarfsrtim  quodam  modo  innumerabiles  fint  gradus, 
faliem  non  fen  Plutarchus  eos  qui  Atheifmum  faciunt  a,-KCi\oyYi^x  SuiriSxiiji.o^ta.;,  ut  loqui- 
tur libro  "  de  difcrimine  amici  et  adulatoris,"  page  66.  Dantur  etiam  genera  qua;dam 
Stipcrftitionis  tarn  flagiiiofa,  ut  in  Deum  a:que  injuria  fint  quam  Atheifmus  ipfe,  et  gravius 
bcllum  etiam  indicant  honeftati,  virtuti,  et  focietati  humanse,  nsi:  quam  Atheifmus  univerje 
tx  principiis  Juis  dediiceus  conlccutiones  omnes,  malitiavique  illam  exfereus,  fed,  quam  Atheifmus 
nonnuUorum  honiinum  '\n  Jola fpeculatlone  falfilfime  acquiefcentium,  et  naturx  bonitate  non 
admittcntium  errorem  hunc  \n  aclionesfuas  integrum  influere.  Vid.  Bib.Grxca,  lib.  iv.  page 
351,  edit.  Hamburg.  1708. 

As  to  the  paflTage  which  Fabricius  has  cited  from  Bodinus,  a  good  man  may  hefitatc,  be- 
fore he  gives  unqualified  afTent  to  the  firft  pofition,  Superftiiio  quantacunqiie  fit,  ruovis  Athe- 
ifmo  tolerabilior  eft.  Experience,  however,  to  a  very  great  degree,  confirms  the  juftnefs  of  the 
next  obrervation,Nam  qui  Superftiiionealiqua  obligator,  hunc  numinis  metu  in  officio  quodam 
inodo,  et  naturas  legibus  coiitinef.  Aiheura  vero,  qui  nihil  nifi  reftim  metuit  aiit  judicem, ' 
ad  omnia  fcelera  proclivi  lapfu  mere  oportet.  The  following  remark  is  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  four.dcft  philofcpliy.  At  tameifi  adionum  humanarum  prxftantiam  fa- 
pientilfimus  quilque  «o«y./M/«  finibus  ipfis  metitur,  venimetiam  omnibus  partibiis  ei  caufis, 
fcilicet,  cfficienti,  forma,  fubjeclo,  fine,  fiimiiiaiii  tamcn  ct  pm^cipuum  caiifam  cmiiium  aiiii- 
xium  ipfo  fine  dijudicat.    Bodin.  Colloq.  Heptaplomere  MS.  Libro  v. 

H.Tppy  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  modern  Atheifm,  if  they  ferioufly  confidered  the  con- 
Ciufion  of  that  Treatife,  which  has  been  fiippofed  to  favour  their  caufe — ifi-jiiliav  av  tw  ^sicri- 
ixiixc'jixv  a,(!^x>M;  ji  xai  (s\jj/.^Epoi!]a^,  sy^  locnttp  si  Arifwi/  y.xi  -SriijCiaK  i(foSov,  »  ■srup  a7r£pi(rxS7r!<<)j 
xat  aAoyirw;  t!r£p;^='uy3W£;,  lij.-rrnrlx<riv  si?  xvoiiai  (BscpaS'pa  xai  xpri|U^s,'  sj^airac"  aTui;  yxa 
mm  (pi-jyowjf  rrs'  SiiiTi}c,tfj.O)iixti  lu.TvlTT\H<Ti\i  £i?  a&£OT»iT«  Tpx-/Hxv  xat  dvriruircti,  virsfTrniriirxiHn 
h  y.-trx  x£ip.;i'/)i/  ttw  tJo-fCciai/.      Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  page  171. 

Upon  the  various  efFc<£ls  of  Superftition,  where  it  has  fpread  widely,   and  thriven  long, 
we  can  reafon  ixom  fails.     But  in  the  original  frame  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  opera- 
tions 
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tiaiis  of  all  ihofc  moral  caufes  wliicli  regulate  ourconduti,  or  afFtcl  our  happiiiefs.  there 
fccms  to  be  a  nioA  active,  coiidant,  and  invincible  principle  of  rcjtjlar.ce  to  ilie  encroacU- 
inents  of  Atheifm.  *«  All  nature  cries  aloud"  againft  them,  "through  all  her  works,"  not 
in  fpeculation  only,  but  in  praflice. 

Much,  I  know,  has  been  faid  ingenioufly  by  Bayle  ;  and  in  opoofiiion  to  Bayle,  much 
has  been  faid  yet  more  ingenioufly  by  Warburton,  about  the  comparative  mirdiiefs  ot 
Atheifm  and  Superftition.  But  I  blcfs  Heaven,  that  by  the  moral  conlHtuiioa  of  our  na- 
ture, no  experiments  ever  have  been  made,  which  may  enable  us  to  calculate  prcciftly  the 
aggregate  of  evils  that  would  arife  from  x\\e permanent  influence  of  Atheifm.  Enough 'tizvc 
we  fecn  of  its  ailivity,  of  its  fubtlety,  of  its  malignity,  as  a  temporary,  a  concurrent, 
perhaps,  a  predominant  caufe,  in  the  crimes  and  miferies  of  mankind  ;  enough,  I  fay,  have 
we  feen  to  (hrink  with  horrour  from  the  poffible  repetition  of  fuch  events  ;  and  to  execrate 
that  innovator,  who,  in  the  blindnefs  of  infatuation,  or  the  hardihood  of  wickedncfs,  flioiild 
exclaim  of  a  national  conftitution,  facilitated  by  fuch  events,  "  ejio perpelua." 

Ill  a  neighbouring  country  it  has  already  funk  into  decay,  there  it  wanted  alike  the  fitn- 
plicity  of  nature,  and  the  graces  of  art.  It  was  bulky  without  folidity,  elaborate  without 
fymmetry,  and  lofiy  without  magnificence.  It  feized,  indeed,  the  attention  of  a  fpedlator, 
by  the  vaftnefs  of  its  dimenfions,  and  the  novelty  of  its  form;  and  it  impred'ed  him  with 
momentary  awe,  hecaufe  it  Jlood  upon  ruins.  But  it  had  no  foundation  in  the  common-fenfe 
o(  men,  no  fuperftruilure  from  their  general  habits,  no  cement  from  their  nobler  afFedions, 
no  embelliOiments  from  their  unperverted  imaginations,  nor  pillars  from  their  focial  virtues. 
It  ftarted  up,  but  to  vanifti — it  towered,  but  to  fall — and  it  has  fallen,  I  fincerely  hope,  to 
rife  no  more. 

Atheifm,  thus  brought  from  theory  to  the  teft  of  experiment,  has  expofed  to  the  world,  the 
brittlenefs  of  its  materials,  and  the  clumfinefs  of  its  workmanfliip.  It  may  deface,  but  can- 
not adorn — it  may  mutilate,  but  cannot  even  repair — it  may  pluck  down  the  labours  of 
others,  but  cannot  prcferve  its  own.  Under  fuch  an  archite£i,  even  •'  the  pillared  firmament 
"  would  be  rottennefs,  and  earth's  bafe  built  on  flubble."     Milton's  Comus. 

The  want  of  durability,  about  which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is,  doubtlefs,  a  circumftance 
highly  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  So  far,  however,  as  we  can  argue  to  the 
future  from  the  part,  it  were  not  difficult  to  con]tB.viit  fome  of  the  confequenccs  that  would 
ilTue  from  the  rf/7  wide  diffeminaiion,  and  \\\^  very  long  continuance  of  .^ihcifni.  What 
then  are  thofe  confequenccs  ?  I  anfwer,  without  hcfilation — they  are  unblufliing  profligacy, 
unprincipled  fcHilbnefs,  and  unrelenting  cruelly. 

Thefe  are  the  confcquences  which  I  fhould  forebode  in  private  lite  ;  and  in  public,  I  Ihould 
look  for  coiifpiracy  without  unanimity,  energy  without  conftancy,  fuccefs  without  Iccurity, 
and  popularity  without  glory,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  irretrievable  ruin  and  indelible  dif- 
grace. 

•Are  not  the  fcenes  in  v.hicJi  fuch  evils  have  ex iftcd/>ar/;Vi//y,  but  glaringly,  iniendeJ  for 
our  admonition?  Yes,  furely.  Thofe  fcenes  may  teach  individuals  to  fufpe<5l  the  foundnefF, 
and  the  innocence,  too,  of  every  theory  which  aims  at  the  dillrudlion  of  all  the  re- 
ceived opinions,  and  all  the  eftablifhed  ufages,  which  mankind  have  been  accuflomcd  to 
rcfpcdl.     They  may  tarthcr  animate  the  m'.-mbcrs  of  religious  focieties,   to  clear  away  thofe 

impurities 
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impurities  which  flow  from  Snperftition,  and  ftirnifli  occafions  for  cavil  and  mifreprerenla- 
tion  to  the  champions  oi  iiifi.el'ny — to  renounce,  in  their  adions,  as  well  as  in  their  protcflions, 
every  claim  of  fpiriiual  domination  over  the  confciences  of  men — to  remove  every  palpable 
erroiir  from  their  dodlrines — to  reflify  every  grolTcr  abiife  in  their  difcipline  ;  and  thus,  to 
exhibit  religion  under  that  pure  and  lovely  form  in  which  we  trace  at  once  the  charadlers 
of  cultivated  reafon,  and  of  heavenly  infpiration. 

In  this  earthly  ftate,  where  happinefs,  as  well  as  virtue,  will  always  be  imperfcfl,  (hocks 
will  now  and  then  be  felt,  by  the  force  of  which  both  civil  and  religious  eftablifhments  may 
be  (haken  to  their  centre.  Amidft  the  fury  of  thofe  ftorms,  which,  in  all  ages  have  been 
permitted  to  diQurb  the  political  fky,  and  of  which  the  ultimate  efFedts,  tmder  the  providence 
of  God,  may  be  as  beneficial  in  the  moral  world,  as  thofe  of  earthquakes  and  hurricanes 
are  thought  to  be  in  the  natural,  the  flately  palace,  the  lofty  throne,  the  hallowed  temple 
itfelf,  may  be  "  laid  low,  even  to  the  ground."  But,  though  "  the  rains  (hould  defcend," 
though  "  the  floods  (hould  roll,"  and  though  "  the  winds  fliould  blow,"  the  word  which 
came  dovvn  from  Heaven  can  NEVER  FAIL. 

When  fiich  is  my  convidion,  as  to  the  fecurity  and  final  fuccefs  of  Chriflianity  againft  its 
moft  formidable  aflailants,  muft  I  not  feel  at  lealt  an  equal  degree  of  confidence  for  the  ulti- 
mate prevalence  of  thofe  proofs  which  relate  to  the  exigence  of  a  God  ?  Moft  affiiredly  I  do. 

Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  philofophers  to  undermine  thofe  proofs,  by  fcofi^ers 
to  debafe  them,  and  by  political  upftarts  to  overthrow  them.  Through  the  artifices  and 
violences  of  thefe  innovators,  the  law  of  natural  religion  has  been  oppofcd,  but  not  de- 
ft royed  ;  and  the  light  of  it,  too,  has,  for  a  feafon,  been  darkened,  but  not,  I  truft,  extin- 
guilhed  for  ever. 

Upon  the  philofophical  merits  of  thofe  opinions  which  have  lately  gone  abroad  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Theifm,  my  convidion  has  been  ftrengthened  by  the  obfervations  of  that  found  and 
judicious  philofopher,  whofe  writings  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  note.  "  ]t  is  not 
"  merely,"  fays  he,  "  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufefuT 
"  to  examine  the  foundation  of  eflablilhed  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  examination  alone,  that, 
"  in  an  inqutfitive  age  like  the  prefent,  can  fecure  a  philofopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited 
"  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give 
*'  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
'■  Itition,  the  intimate  alfociaiion  which  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  fyftems  ofedu- 
'  cation,  between  truth  and  errour,  had  given  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which 
'-  it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  diverted  of  fuch  an  alliance.  The  cafe  has  of  late  years 
"  been  inoft  remarkably  reverfed  :  the  common  fenfe  of  mankiwd,  in  confequence  of  the 
"  growth  of  a  more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  again(t  many  of  thofe  abfurdities, 
"  which  had  fo  long  held  human  reafon  in  captivity  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could 
"  be  reafonably  expeded,  that  in  the  firft  moments  of  their  emancipation,  philofophers 
"  ihould  have  flopped  (hort  at  the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  refledion  and  more  mo- 
«'  derate  views  would  have  prefcribed.  The  fad  is,  that  they  have  pafled  far  beyond  it,  and 
"  that  in  their  zeal  to  er.tdicate  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many 
"  of  the  bcft,  and  happieft,  and  eflential  principles  of  our  nature.  Having  remarked  the 
"  wonderful  influence  of  education  over  the  mind,  they  have  conduded,  that  man  is  wholly 
"  a  faditious  being  ;  not  recoUeding,  that  this  vejy  fufceplibility  of  education  pre-fuppofes 

'•  certain 
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"  certain  original  principles  which  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecles  ;  and  that,  as  error  ca^i 
♦*  only  take  a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  gratied  on  truths,  wliich  it  is  un- 
"  u  illing  or  unable  to  eradicate,  even  the  influence  which  falfc  and  abfurd  opinions  occa- 
"  lionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  inltead  of  being  an  argument  fur  univerfal  fdcpiicifm,  is 
"  the  mijfl  decilive  argument  agaiiid  it  ;  inafmuch  as  it  fliews,  that  there  are  fome  truths  fo 
"  incorporated  and  idciiiified  with  our  nature,  tliat  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to  the  abfur- 
"  diiicsand  contradiclions  wiih  whicii  we  fiippofc  them  to  be  infeparably  conne£led.  The 
«'  fceptical  philofophers,  for  example,  of  the  prefcnt  age,  have  frequently  attempted  to 
"  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  contemptible  and  puerile  fuperlliiions,  which  iiave  difgraced  the 
"  creeds  of  fome  of  the  mod  enlightened  nations,  and  which  huve  not  only  commanded  the 
*'  alfent,  but  the  reverence  of  men  of  ihe  inoft  accomplilhed  underibndings.  But  thefe  hif- 
"  tories  of  human  imbecility,  are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  which  can  be  pro- 
"  duced,  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
"  over  the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  fandlify  in  the  appreheiifions  of  mankind,  every 
"  extravagant  opinion,  and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  education  has  taught  us 
"  to  atTociate  with  them  " 

If  then  the  belief  of  a  Deity  be,  as  perhaps  it  is,  one  of  thofe  y.orjx)  'L-jotCA  *  which  are  faid 
to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  ; — if,  (to  change  the  mataphor)  it  be  a  fentiment,  which 

though 

*  "  I  come  now  to  consider  of  those  rational  instinfts  as  I  call  them,  the  Innate  principles  engraven  in 
•"  the  human  soul ;  which,  though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and  deduclble  by  rational  consequence  and 
"  argumentation,  yet  they  seem  to  be  inscribed  in  the  very  cravis  and  texture  of  the  soul,  antecedent  to 
"  any  acquisition,  by  the  industry,  or  the  exercise  of  the  discursive  faculty  in  man  ;  and  therefore  they 
"  may  be  well  called  anticipations,  pre-notions,  or  fentiments  charafterized  and  engraven  in  the  soul, 
"  born  with  It,  and  growing  up  with  it,  till  they  receive  a  check  by  ill  customs  or  educations,  or  an  im- 
"  provemcnt  and  advancement  by  the  due  exercise  of  the  faculties.  I  shall  shew  first  what  they  are  : 
•'  secondly,  what  moves  me  to  think  that  such  are  unnatural." 

I.  "  Touching  the  former,  I  think  those  implanted  and  unnatural  anticipations  are  these;  namely, 
"  Tliat  there  is  a  God,  that  he  is  of  greatest  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  pv;rfection ;  that  he  is  pleased 
"  with  good,  and  displeased  with  evil;  that  he  is  placable  ;  that  he  is  to  be  feared,  honoured,  loved, 
"  worshipped,  and  obeved  :  that  he  will  reward  the  good  and  punMi  the  evil  ;  a  secret  sentiment  of  ilio 
"  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  that  It  survives  the  bsdy  to  be  capable  of  rewards  and  punishments  aecorj- 
"  ing  to  its  deportment  In  this  life  ;  certain  common  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  oi  ,h\orum  and  luiff, 
r  that  faith  and  promises  are  to  be  kept  ;  that  a  man  must  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  ;  that  a  man  must 
"  be  grateful  for  benefit  received  :  'I'hcse  and  some  such  common  notions,  or  intimate  propension.s 
*'  seem  to  be  connaturally  engraven  in  the  soul,  antecedently  to  any  discursive  tatiocinatloH  ;  and  though 
*'  they  are  not  so  distinct  and  explicit,  \et  they  are  secret  bialTes  inclining  the  humane  nature  primarily 
••  to  what  Is  useful  and  convenient  for  i*,  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  an  intelk-ctual  nature."  IJale, 
Ue  Homine,  page  6; .  * 

Mr. Locke  pvobubly  would  have  refused  his  assent  to  Lord  Hale's  position."  The  name  ofGod,  says  Mr. 
"  L.  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  express  a  superior,  powerful,  wise,  invisible  being, 
"  the  suitableness  of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of  common  reason,  and  the  interest  men  will  always 
"  have  to  mention  it  often,  must  necessarily  spread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to  all  genera- 
"  tions  ;  though  yet  the  general  reception  of  this  name,  anJ  fome  iwpt'Jcii  and  unsteaiiy  nothnsy  conveyed 
"  there'jy,  to  the  unthiuking  part  of  mankind,  pro"je  not  the  idea  to  be  innate  ;  but  only  that  they  who 
"  made  the  discovery,  had  made  a  right  use  of  thcli  reason,   thought  maturely  of  the  causes  of  thing-, 

"  and 
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though  it  does  not  always  produce  a  full  harveft  of  viiruei  feidom  fails  at  leaft  to  check  the 
ranker  weeds  of  vice— if  it  be  a  fentiment  which  Superftiiion  by  its  foiilefl  infe£lions  cannot 
quite  corrupt,  nor  infidelity  by  its  mightieft  efforts  can  quite  extirpate — a  fentiment  which  re- 
curs to  our  tninds  upon  every  furvey  we  take  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  every  refledlion 
we  employ  upon  the  only  caufe  which  can  fuftain  and  regulate  them — a  fentiment  which  rufbcs 
upon  us  irrefiftibly,  when  we  gaze  upon  the  goodly  face  of  the  earth,  explore  the  depths  of  the- 
ocean,  and  look  up  to  the  firmament  of  Heaven — then,  doubtlefs,  the  artifices  of  crafty  fophifts, 
the  recantations  of  apoftate  priefts,  the  rhapfodies  of  rhetorical  babblers,  and  all  the  clamours 
of  ruffians  loaden  with  pillage,  and  recking  with  blood,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  will  be  of 
fufficient  efficacy  to  obliteratey«fA  a  fentiment  from  the  minds  of  a  whole  people.  Difgufted 
we  may  have  been  with  fo  much  arrogance,  as  we  have  lately  witnefTed — we  may  have  beeti 
provoked  at  fo  much  profligacy — we  may  ftand  amazed  and  confounded  at  fo  much  auda- 
city, combined  with  fo  much  ferocity.  But  the  wifdom  of  God,  we  Qiould  remember,  often 
finds  the  indruraents  of  his  righteous,  though  unfearchable,  purpofes,  in  the  follies  and  in  the 
crimes  of  man. 

So  imperfedl  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  fymbols  which  favages  employ  to  exprefs  their 
ideas,  that,  without  impeaching  the  veracity,  we  may  fometimes  doubt  the  corredlnefs  of 
travellers,  whofe  wifh,  it  may  be,  was  rather  to  furprize,  than  to  deceive  their  readers.  Na* 
tions,  however,  I  would  grant,  there  may  have  been  a  few,*  fo  immerfed  in  barbarifm  and: 
ignorance,  as  not  to  have  invented  or  adopted  any  rites,  however  uncouth,  for  the  duties  of 
religion  ;  or  to  have  formed  any  notions,  however  indiftin<Sl,  of  an  invifible  and  moft  power- 
ful Being,  to  whom  adoration  is  to  be  paid. 

"  »nd  traced  them  to  their  original  ;  from  whom  other  less  considering  people,  having  once  received  so 
•' important  a  notion,  it  could  not  easily  be  lost  sgain."  See  Locke  upon  the  Understanding,  book 
first,  cliap.  iv.  paragraph  ;o. 

Though  we  should  grant  to  Mr.  Locke,  "  That  the  Deity  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  cm- 
"  minds,*'  and  though  it  ought  to  be  granted  to  him,  "  That  our  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being  is  not 
"  the  sole  proof  of  Gad,"  yet  we  must  remember  what  he  say^  in  book  iv.  chap,  lo,  "  It  is  plain  to 
"  me  we  have  a  more  ccvtain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  of  any  thing  our  senses  have 
"  'ot  immediately  discovered  to  uiv  Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that 
"  there  is  a  God,  than  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us.  When  I  say  vie.  kiKr^c,  I  mean  there  is  such 
"  a  knowledge  vt-ithin  our  reach,  which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply  out  minds  to  that,  as  we 
"  do  to  several  other  eiiqiiiiies." 

As  to  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  I  would. refer  the  reader  to  chapter  the  first, 
scrlion  the  fourth,  of  Stewart's  Elements.  And  in  respect  to  the  dispute  about  the  source  of  our  nc^ 
tions  of  a  God,  1  am  inclined  to  say  with  Mosheim,  "  Crediderira  fere,,  si  dillgenter  discutiantur  omnia 
"  quae  de  notinne  Dei,  utrum  advenlitia  sit,  an  vero  innata,  inter  vires  docto&disputantur,  resque  pn- 
"  tius  quam  verba  et  vocabula,  ponderentur,  minus  de  hac  re  dissensionis  fore,  quam  videtur  multis." 
Mosheim's  Notes  upon  Cudworth,  vol.  ii.  page  137. 

*  See  Mr.  Locke's  Book  L  chap.  iv.  paragraph  9,  of  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  where 
he  speaks  of  barbarous  nations  that  have  no  idea  of  a  God.  It  v.-ere  easy  to  produce  instances  of  other 
nations,  from  later  travellers,  than  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  The  idea  of  a  God,  of  which  Mr.  Locke  speaks, 
is  very  different  from  the  notion  of  oKf  God,  which  has  been  historically  and  philosophically  investigated 
with  great  erudition  and  great  judgment  by  Meiners,  in  his  work  De  Vero  Deo.  "  The  Indians  of  the 
'■'  West,  says  Bacon,  have  sames  for  their  particular  Gods,  but  they  have  no  name  for  God."  Essay  1 7. 

Bui 
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But,  vvhercfoevcr  a  Deity  has  been  once  known — where  his  cxitience  anil  \i\i 
attributes  have  been  explored  by  philofophical  refearchcs  into  caufes  and  eficdts 
— where  his  will  has  been  collccled,  however  imperfetUv,  from  the  moral  coii- 
(litution  of  the  world,  or  announced  authoritatively  by  his  facred  word — when- 
the  worfliip  of  him  has  been  recognized  by  traditions,  cuftoms,  and  laws — where 
his  name  has  been  pronounced  with  reverence — where  his  altars  have  been 
adorned  with  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  grateful  and  an  humble  fpirit — where 
his  temples  have  refounded  with  hymns  of  praifc — where  his  wrath  has  been  de- 
precated, his  favour  implored,  and  his  agency /<?//,  as  it  were,  in  profpcrity,  or 
adverfity — Among  fuch  a  people,  there  never  has  been  a  complete,  univerfal, 
inftantaneous  bound  from  habitual  belief,  and  habitual  piety  into  unbelief  and 
impiety  u^on  principle ;  nor  among  fuch  a  people,  will  there  ever  be  an  unliiniteci 
range  of  adlion,  and  a  continued  fucceflion  of  triumphs,  to  the  dark  and  chilling 
fubtleties  of  Scepticifm,  or  to  the  wild  and  daring  dogmas  of  Atheifm.  Why 
then  fhould  wc  be  difmayed  ? 

"  Mighty  are  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  rage  horribly."— — But,  in  Heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  water  under  the  earth,  a  voice  there 
is  FAR  MIGHTIER. 

Difpitlcd  Points  In  Religion,  page  13,  line  34. 

"  The  confequent  of  this  difcoiirfe,"  fays  Jeremy  Taylor,  '•  in  order  to  confcience  is,  that 
*'  no  man  lofe  his  peace  concerning  the  controverted  articles  and  difputes  of  Clirillendom. 
"  If  he  inquires  after  truth  earneflly,  as  after  things  of  great  concernment :  if  he  prays  tcT 
'<  God  toaflift,  and  ufes  thofe  means  which  are  in  his  hand,  and  are  his  bed  for  the  finding 
•«  it  ;  if  he  be  indifferent  to  any  proportion,  and  loves  it  not  for  any  confideration  but  be- 
"  caufe  he  thinks  it  true  ;  if  he  will  quit  any  intereft  rather  than  lofe  a  truth  ;  if  he  dares 
«'  own  what  he  hath  fsund  and  believed  ;  and  if  he  loves  it  fo  much  the  more,  by  how  much 
"  he  believes  it  more  conducing  to  piety  and  the  honour  of  God  :  he  hath  done  what  a  good 
"  and  a  wife  man  fliould  do  ;  he  needs  not  regard  what  any  man  threatens,  nor  fear  God's 
*'  anger,  when  a  man  of  another  feft  threatens  him  with  dainiiation  :  for,  he  that  heartily 
«'  endeavours  to  pleafe  God,  and  fearches  what  his  will  is  that  he  may  obey  it,  certainly  loves 
"  God  ;  and  nothing  that  loves  God  can  perilh."     Dudor  Dubitaniium,  p.  755,  4th  edit. 

Our  Candour,  page  13,  line  1%. 
"  Prefque  partout,"  fays  even  Mr.  Hclvelius,  (p.  167,  de  rEfprii,]  "  I'Evangile,-  les  ApO- 
<'  ires  et  ks  lucres,  prechant  la  Douceur  ct  la  Tolerance."  He  then  gives  inftanccs  from  St. 
Paul,  St.  Chryfudom,  St.  Bafil,  and  St.  Auguftin.  But  where  fljould  wc  find  a  nobler  Icf- 
fon  for  the  candour  which  is  truly  Chriftian,  than  in  the  language  in  which  St.  Auguflin  sd- 
drelTcs  the  Manicheans,  in  whofc  erroiirs  he  had  himfelf  been  once  involved  !  I  will  give 
the  whole  pafTage,  as  I  find  it  quoted  by  Grotius  de  Jure  Bell,  et  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  "  I  Hi 
"  fxviant  in  vos,  qui  nefciunt  quo  cum  labore  verutn  inveniatiir,  et  quatn  difficile  cavenn- 
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"  furerrores.  Illi  in  vos  fasviant,  qui  nerciiint  quam  raium  et  ardiuim  (it  carnaUa  phantaf- 
*'  mata  piae  mentis  fereniiaic  fiiperare.  1111  in  vos  fa:vianr,  qui  nefciunt  quanta  difficultate 
"  fanetur  oculus  interioris  hominis,  ut  pofTit  intueri  folem  fuum.  Illi  in  vos  fasviant,  qui 
"  nefciunt  quantis  gcmiiibus  et  fufplriis  fiat  ut  ex  quantulacunque  parte  polUt  iiitelligi 
*'  Ueus.  Poftremo  illi  in  vos  fa:viant  qui  nullo  tali  eirore  decepti  funt,  quali  vos  deceptos 
"  vident.  Ego  autem  feviie  in  vos  omnino  non  poITum,  quos  ficut  me  ipfum  illo  tempore, 
*•  ita  nunc  debeo  fuftinere,  et  tanta  patientia  vobifcum  agere,  quanta  mecum  egerunt 
*'  proximi  mei,  cum  in  veftro  dogmate  rabiofus  et  caucus  errarem." 

Oh  !  that  "  thefe  words  were  written  on  the  tablet"  of  every  Chriftian  heart ! — That  "  they 
"  were  printed"  in  every  book  of  religious  controverfy — "that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
«'  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever!"     Job  xix.  23,  4, 

Should  not  be  fed,  page  14,  line  2. 
"  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the  Jewifh  zeal," 

*'  Non  monftrare  vias  eadem  hifi  facra  colenti, 

"  Quasfitum  ad  fontem  folos  deducere  verpos."        Juvenal,  xiv.  104. 

<'  Tliey  would  not  (hew  the  way  to  a  Samaritan,  nor  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  but  to  ft 
«' circumcifed  brother.  That  was  their  zeal."     Taylor,  Sermon  XIV.  p.  136. 

This  Chunk,  or  that  SeSf,  page  1 4,  line  1 1 . 

I  am  now  very  near  the  conclufion  of  my'notes  upon  the  (irft  head,  and  I  (hall  be  glad  to 
convince  the  reader  how  much  the  opinions  defended  in  it  refemble  thofe  of  Barrow. 

•'  The  good  man  doth  not  plant  his  bounty  in  one  fmall  hole,  or  fpout  it  on  one  narrow 
«'  fpot ;  but  with  an  open  hand  difTeminates  it,  with  an  impartial  regard  diftills  it  all  about. 
«'  He  (lints  it  not  to  his  own  family  or  relations  ;  to  his  neighbours,  or  friends,  or  benefaSors  j 
"  to  thofe  of  his  ovfn/e£f  and  opinion,  or  of  his  humour  and  difpofition  ;  to  fuch  as  ferve 
"  him,  or  oblige  him,  or  pleafe  him  ;  whom  fome  private  intereft  ties,  or  fome  particular 
"  afFedlion  endears  him  to  :  but  fcatters  it  indiflferently  and  continually  towards  all  men  that 
"  need  it,  towards  mere  ftrangers ;  yea,  towards  known  enemies,  towards  fuch  as  never  did 
«•  him  any  good,  or  can  be  able  to  do  him  any  ;  yea,  towards  thofe  who  have  done  evil  to 
"  him,  and,  may  be  prcfumed,  ready  to  do  more  ;  nothing  in  his  neighbour,  but  abfenceof 
*'  need,  nothing  in  himfelf,  but  defed  of  ability,  doth  exi(t  or  live  in  his  obedience  !  In  that 
•'  wpo6ujU,ia,  that  proclivity  and  promptitude  of  mind  which  St.  Paul  fpeaketh  of,  he 
"  doeih  good  every  where  ;  wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  his  wijhing  well,  and  doing 
«'  good,  if  he  can  ;  he  obferves  that  rule  of  the  Apoftle,  as  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do 
"  good  unto  all  men !"     Vol.  i.  423. 

Houjhold  of  God,  page  14,  line  21. 
In  Barrow's  Sermon,  juft  now  quoted,  there  is  a  palfage  quoted  from  Chryfoftom,  which 
is  exa£tly  to  my  purpofe — £*>  'iSv)i  rivi  xaxws  ■5r«(rj^oi/1a  i^riStv   wepd/jya^a  XoiTrei/'  sp^ti  to  Ji- 
xaiujwa  Tn?  (SojiGnas,  to  xaxMj  ■waS'fiV    jJvleN     TOT    ©EOT    Ifl-ri   xav  EM»i>',   xj6ii    lQ\iSouoi* 
Chryfoftom  in  Hebrews,  Orat.  x. 
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Authority  of  a  Great  Name,  page  14.  /""  28. 
Aridotle,  I  remember,  in  his  Topics,  gravely  recommends  the  argument  from  aiithoriiy, 
and,  in  truth,  there  are  circumftances,  in  which  authority  muft  be  allowed  to  fupply  tlic 
place  of  doubtful  and  imperfefl  reafoning.  The  reader  may,  if  he  picafes,  pafs  by  what 
Ariftotle  fays  upon  fo  trite  a  fubjeft.  But,  as  the  pafTage  occurred  to  me,  I  fliall  produce 
it  without  laying  any  great  ftrefs  upon  it.  "  n«patrn|u.ai'K£(r9ixi  Si  •/.ou  rx<;  iv.i<r\'j>v  So^x:,  oiov 
**  oTi  EijLTriioKXnq  TErlapai  OnTi  rxi/  itui/.xtuv  roiYStos  tiVasi.  3^£i'>i  yap  »v  tk  to  vtto  t»v»j  iipnu;- 
*'•  ►01*  iiiSi^n.'       Top.  lib.  i.  p.  189. 

Str'tSiures  of  a  late  celebrated  Foreigner,  page  1 4,  line  32. 

The  palTages  I  have  quoted  from  M.  Turgot  may  be  found  in  Article  I.  of  the  Appendix 
to  his  Life,  containing  a  iranflation  of  the  article  Foundation,  which  had  been  inferted  be- 
fore by  M.  Turgor,  in  the  French  Encyclopedia.  The  Life  was  written  by  M.  Condorcet. 
I  have  only  the  tranflation  of  it,  which  was  publifhed  in  London  in  the  year  1287.  My 
opinion  about  M.  Turgot,  and  his  more  judicious  and  temperate  aflbciates,  correfponds  ii\ 
kind  and  degree  with  that  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  as  it  may  be  found  occafionally,  ia 
chapters  4th,  5th  and  6th,  of  his  Elements  of  Philofophy. 

Refpea  for  the  Old,  page  15,  line  15. 

While  I  was  writing  thcfe  notes,  a  fubjedl  of  no  ordinary  importance  ftruck 
me  unexpe6led]y  ;  and  if  I  drop  fome  remarks  upon  it,  the  reader,  who  looks 
attentively  and  ferioufly  on  thefe  eventful  times,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  digref- 
fion.  With  a  fmall  expenditure  of  ingenuity  in  the  vulgar  and  mifchievous  arts 
of  exaggeration  and  perverfion,  feveral  of  M.  Turgot's  arguments  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  prejudice  of  our  EngliJIt  Univerfit'ies.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  pre- 
cifely  the  fitteft  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  into  a  formal  defence  of  them,  or  to 
expatiate  upon  their  peculiar  and  indifputable  advantages — upon  thofe  powerful 
correctives  of  Angularity  and  frowardnefs,  which  are  found  in  the  attrition  of 
mind  againft  mind  on  a  fpot,  where  difTercnt  clafles  live  together  under  a  fyftcm 
of  general  difcipline — upon  the  force  of  eftablifhed  rules  in  producing  early  ha- 
bits of  regularity  and  decorum — upon  the  ftrong,  though  caiy,  yoke,  that  is 
thrown  over  the  impetuofity  of  youth — upon  the  falutary  influence  among  well- 
infonned  and  well-difpofed  young  men,  of  that  o'^^n^ixi*  which  is  fo  beautifully 
dcfcribed,  and  fo  frequently  extolled  by  the  writers  of  anticjuity — upon  the  pro- 
penfity  of  the  heart  unaflailed  by  care,  and  untainted  by  felfifhnefs,  to  form  the 
befl  friendfhips  from  the  bcft  motives — upon  the  generous  fcnfc  of  fhamc  that 
muft  prevail  among  enlightened  equals  obferving  the  conduct  of  equals,  and 
cultivating  honour,  not  as  a  fliowy  and  artiticial  fafhion,  but  as  a  natural  fenti- 
ment,  and   even  as  an   indifpenfable  duty — upon   the  goodly  "effcds  that   are 
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wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  as  tafte,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  view  of  edi- 
^ces,  agreeable  from  convenience,  or  ftriking  from  magnificence,  or  venerable 
from  anticjuity^upon  the  dcfire  which  pidures,  ftatues,  infcriptions,  public 
harangues,  and  other  local  circumftanecs,  may  excilc  in  men  of  vivid  conceptions 
and  glowing  ambition,  not  merely  to  admire,  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  JJiare  in 
the  celebrity  of  places  adorned  through  many  fucceflive  ages,  by  many  bright 
luminaries  of  the  fchools,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  arid  the  fenatc — upon  the  tendency 
of  v^ell-regulated  amufements,  and  well-dire6led  ftudies,  to  plant  within  our 
bofoms  thofe  attachments  to  the  feat  of  our  education,  which  may  afterwards 
expand  into  the  love  of  our  country — upon  the  facility  of  accefs  to  well-ftored 
libraries — upon  the  efficacy  of  oral  inftru6tion,  judicioully  and  diligently  com- 
municated— upon  the  competitions  that  will  arife  among  numbers,  whole  judg- 
ments on  the  qualifications  of  each  other  are  too  frequent  to  be  eluded,  too  im- 
partial to  be  refifted,  and  too  weighty  to  be  flighted — upon  the  inftitution  of 
prizes  for  compofitions  to  be  recited  in  the  Halls  of  Colleges,  or  the  Theatres  of 
the  Univerfities — upon  the  diftribution  of  literary  diflindtions  in  feafons  of  ge- 
neral examination — or,  upon  the  connection  of  other  academical  rewards,  lu- 
crative or  honorary,  with  moral  and  intelleftual  excellence.  Waving,  therefore, 
all  fuch  pertinent  and  interefting  topics,  I  would  only  requeft  that  the  ufeful- 
liefs  of  thefe  fcminaries,  like  that  of  every  human  inflitution,  may  be  judged  by 
their  fruits. 

If  any  intelligent  admirer  of  M.  Turgot  had  met,  as  on  a  tour  to  Cambridge 
it  was  my  good  fortune  laft  year  to  meet,  with  fo  many  perfons  of  various  eru- 
dition, of  polithed  tafte,  of  profound  fcience,  of  mafculine  fenfe,  of  unafteded. 
manners,  and  of  fpirits  elevated  without  haughtinefs,  independent  without  tur- 
bulence, and  liberal  without  latitudinarianifm,  he  might  have  felt,  as  I  did,  a 
momentary  relief  from  that  inquietude  which  the  prefent  condition  of  the  civi- 
lized world  mull  inflidl  upon  every  man  of  refledtion,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  joined  with  me  in  exclaiming, — 

Dii  patrii,  quorum  femper  fub  numine  Troja  eft, 
Non  tjmen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis. 
Cum  tales  animos  juvenum,  et  tam  ccrta  tuliftis 
Peftora.  ^NEiogth. 

Let  me  add,  that  I  have  often  experienced  a  fimilar  efFedl  in  converfation  with 
^nany  wife  and  worthy  members  of  the  Siller  Univerfity. 

But  why  fhould  a  point  of  fuch  magnitude  as  the  credit  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ftand  only  on  the  teftimony  of  an  individual  to  the  fadts  which  he  has 
fccn  within  the  circle  of  his  own  immediate  .acquaintance  ?    As  to  the  merits  of 

men 


men,  ingenious,  learned,  eminently  great,  or  cxcmplarily  good,  who  in  paft  ages 
have  gone  forth  from  thefc  retreats  into  the  bofom  of  fociety,  "  pleni  funt  om- 
ncs  Hbri,  plena  exeinplorum  vctuftas."  But  even  in  later  times  the  torpor  of 
old  age  has  not  crept  upon  them-^thc  forceries  of  indolence  have  not  enfeebled 
them — the  poifon  of  luxury  has  not  corrupted  thcin — the  foul  mifls  of  bar- 
barifm  have  not  gtithcred  over  them — the  dim  and  baleful  light  of  fuperftition 
has  not  glimmered  around  them — the  portentous  meteors  of  infidelity  have  not 
glared  upon  them — the  mcrcilefs  tempcll  of  defolation  has  not  yet  fwcpt  them 
away.  No.  For  among  the  academies  who,  during  my  own  life,  have  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  claflical,  oriental,  theological,  or  mathematical  knowledge,  by 
profeflional  Ikill,  or  by  parliamentary  abilities,  I  with  triumph  recoilcel  the 
names  of 

Archbifliops  Herring,  Seeker,  Newcome  and  Markham  ;  of  Bifllops  Hoadley,  Sherlock,  Lowtli, 
Hurd,  Pearce,  Newton,  Edmund  Law,  Philip  Yonge,  Ross,  Squire,  Ellys,  Shipley,  Home,  Bagot, 
Moss,  I5ouglas,  Watson,  Halifax,  Portens,  Horfley,  Cleaver,  Randolph,  Prettyman,  Beadon,  Pococke» 
John  I^aw,  Bennett  and  Percy.  Of  Dr.  S.  Johnfon,  tb  rf  fui/.ri,  ^  '(^x"''  '9  '''"?'  ''  "'"  xf-(fii<J(rxilo!." 
Ofthe  lute  Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Mr.  Spence,  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  G.  Sleevens,  Mr.  Up- 
ton, Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  Dr.  Zachary  Gray,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Leicefter,  Dr.  Clarke  of  Chichefter,  Mr. 
Bowyer  the  printer.  Dr.  Charles  Afliton,  of  Jcfus  College,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Taylor,  editor  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  Dr.  Jortin,  Mr.  Mudge,  Dr.  Galley,  Dr.  Adam  Askew,  Dr.  Jurin,  Dr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Mann 
of  the  Charter-houfe,  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Conyers  Middletou,  Orator  Tunftall — Of  Sir  William  Jones, 
a  man  who  was  raised  far  above  his  contemporaries  et  natura  admirabili,  et  exquifita  dodlrina,  et 
fingularl  indnllria.  Vide  Cic.  in  Brut,  page  138.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Halhed,  Mr.  Coftard,  Mr.  Swin- 
ton,  Mr.  Richardson  the  oriental  Lexicographer,  Dr.  Joseph  White,  Dr.  Hunt,  late  of  Chrift  Church  ; 
Mr.  Cardyle,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Sandford,  of  Baliol ;  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw  ;  of  Richard  Dawes, 
Richard  Porson,  tb  ■can/  S^'j^ao-la — of  Dr.  Musgrnve,  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Mr.  Toup,  Mr.  Merrick,  Dr. 
N.  Forfter,  editor  of  Plato's  Dialogues  ;  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  ra  yfirmtjlxra -^  zjoXviax^ij-xth.  Dr. 
Rovvth  r3  ETxlfa  E^xB  ipfowfx,:J)aTB  ;^  SixzioUTB.*  Dr.  Winftanley,  Dr.  Huntingford,  Mr.  Wakefield  rS 
p.XowoiiB,  ipiX'.My*,  y.xi  ifi\c\iv^tf3.  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  George  Glaffe,  JNIr.  Whiter,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Wellon,  author  of  Hermeslanax,  Mr.  R.  P.  Joddrell,  Mr.  E.  Poore, 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  Dr.  Edwards  late  of  Coventry,  Dr.  Edwards,  jun.  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge  ; 
Mr.  Parkhurft,  Dr.  Sharpe,  late  of  the  Temple  ;  Dr.  Rcnncll,  Dr.  Blancy,  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr. 
Wheeler,  late  of  Chrift  Church  ;  Dr.  Oyril  Jackson,  Dr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  Sawklns,  Mr.- 
Lowth  and  Mi.  Rennell  of  Winchester;  Mr.  Howes,  of  Norvvlch,  toC  AdX/b  koK-.i^QiitoZ — of  Mr. 
Rovvth  of  Bcccles,  Mr.  Twining  of  Colchester  toD  Ariixa^laToy— of  Ur.  Philip  Barton,  Mr.  Fawkener, 
Mr.  Abraham  Tucker  of  Merton,  Archdeacon  Chapman,  Mr.  Robert  Parr,  my  revered  uncle.  Dr. 
Morel!,  Dr.  Battle,  Dr.  Barford,  Dr.  John  Burton  of  Eton,  Dr.  AflUon  and  Dr.  Lyne  of  ditto,  Dr. 

•  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  the  inconsistency  of  sometimes  using  accents,  and  sometimes  omitting 
them.  I  have  often  instructed  others  in  the  rules  of  accentuation  ;  audi  know  that  a  school-boy  of 
ordinary  talents,  and  ordinary  application,  may  learn  them  in  five  or  six  days.  But  I  wished,  now 
and  then,  to  save  trouble  to  the  Printer,  l"found  a  little  want  of  expertness  in  my  friendly  scribes,  and 
I  was  unwilling  to  obscure  ihs  manuscript  unnecessarily  with  my  chaotic  scrawl. 

Llallam, 
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Hallam,  llie  late  Mr.  E.  Cliamberlaync,  Sir  J.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  G.  Bailey,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gaelics, 
tlie  late  Mess.  David  and  G.  Graham  ;  of  Mr.  Hare,  the  late  Drs.  Barnard  and  Roberts  of  Eton,  Dr. 
Davies,  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Dr. George  Heath,  Mr.  Goodall  of  Eton,  the  late  Dr.  John  Sumner  and  Dr. 
Cooke,  Piovofts  of  King's,  Mr.  William  Cooke  of  ditto  ;  the  late  Dr.  Sumner  of  Harrow,  my  beloved 
inftruflor,  guide,  and  friend ;  the  late  Dr.  Burton  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Woodison  of  Kingston,  Dr. 
Bateman  of  Sedborough,  Mr.  Tcmpleman  of  Richmond,  Mr.  P.Whalley  of  Chrift's  Hospital,  London 
— of  Dr.  Vincent  of  Westminster  ;  the  late  Dr.  Crusius,  Drs.  Beardraore  and  Raine  of  the  Charter- 
house, Mr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  Dr.  V.  Knox  of  Tunbridge,  Dr.  James,  late  Master  of  Rugby,  Dr. 
Valpey  of  Reading — of  Mr.  Bennett  Langton,  Dr.  Shaw  of  the  Museum,  Drs.  Chandler  and  Shaw 
of  Magdalen*  College,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Orator  Crowe  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Parsons  of  Baliol,  Mr.  Hollwel  and 
Mr.  Pet  of  Christ  Church  ;  Mr.  Mitford,  the  elegant  and  learned  Historian  of  the  History  of  Greece, 
Professor  Martyn,  Dr.  Symonds,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cambridge  :  Dr.  Seale,  the  late  Dr. 
Zouch,  Mr.  Robert  Smith  of  King's  tS  ixpiGcla,  j^  St/»oT/iTi,  j^  fxsyaXoTTftTireia!  lu'6ox.qj.ov-jns — of  Mr.  Freer 
and  the  late  Mr.  Bruudi(h  of  Caius  College  ;  the  late  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Tyson  of  Bennett  College, 
the  late  Henry  Horner  of  Emanuel,  the  late  John  Tweddel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  : 

"  Multis  ille  bonis  fiebilis  occidit, 
•'  NuUi  flebilior  quara  mihi." 

Of  Messrs.  Loschc,  Lambert,  Ramsden,  Matthias,  and  the  late  John  Baynes,  of  ditto,  Mr.  Malthus 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Green  of  Ipswich,  Mr.  Guard  and  Dr.  Williams  of  Corpus,  Mr. 
Fellowes  of  Oriel,  Messrs.  Hooley,  Phillip  Smith  and  Hamley  of  New  College,  the  late  Mr.  Benwell, 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Naresof  the  Museum — of  Messrs.William  Beloe,  Thomas  Maurice, 
Henry  Headly,  Edward  Maltby,  Thomas  Monroe,  Dr.  Martin  Davy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rivers,  my 
worthy  and  accompliflied  pupils — of  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Pettingale,  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  J.  Brand,  Dr.  G.  King,  Dr.  Lort,  Mr.  BorlacE, 
Mr.  Edward  King,  Dean  Milles,  Dr.  Pegge,  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Stukeley,  Mr.  E.  Lye,  Mr.  D.  Bar- 
ringeon,  Bishop  Lytteleon,  the  learned  Antiquaries  ; — of  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  Mr.  G.  Har- 
vest, Dr.  G.  Fothergill,  Mr.  Seed,  Archdeacons  Sharpe  and  Ibbetson,  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr.  Brown  of 
Newcastle,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Randolph  of  Corpus  College,  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  Dr.  Townson,  Arch- 
deacon  Totty,  Dr.  Gloster  Ridley,  Dr.  Hall,  Chaplain  to  Archbifhop  Seeker,  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Grif&ths  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  Tucker,  Mr.  Town,  Mr.  Jones  of  Nayland,  Samuel 
and  John  Wesley,  Mr.  Harvey,  Drs.  Powell,  Ogden  and  Rutherforth,  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Hubbard  of  Emanuel,  my  venerable  tutor.  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  Dr.  John  Jebb  ;  of  Dr.  Sturges 
of  Winchester,  Mr.  Wintle  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  ;  Dr.  Manwarir.g,  Margaret  Professor, 
Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Bell,  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Hay  of  Sidney  College,  Dr.  Craven  and  Mr.  Gisburne 
of  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Paley,  nv  xx9xfol  nii  itiix.ii<ri,  x.)  a-xfas,  it,  <nnrS ;  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
very  learned  Editor  of  Michaelif,  Messrs.  Hall,  Kett,  Grey  and  Richards,  Bampton  Lecturers ;  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Shenstone,  Dr.  Edward  Young,  Lord 
G.  Lyttleton,  Messrs.  Churchill,  Lloyd,  Anstie,  Bowles,  Coleridge,  Sotherby,  Potter,  Woodhull,  Pye, 
Duncombe,  Francis,  Franklin,  Fawkes,  Hole,  Dunster,  Christopher  Pitt,  William  Whitehead,  and  Gif- 
fard ;  of  the  late  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Professors  Waring,  Vince, 
and  Mr.  Manning,  of  Cambridge  ;   Dr.  Mihier,  of  Queen's  Coll.  Cambridge  ;   Mr.  Robinson,  Savilian 


*  I  have  not  intentionally  omitted  any  name,  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being  inserted  ;  but 
I  sm  aware,  that  the  better  memury,  or  the  fuller  information  of  other  men,  may  enable  them  to  en- 
large the  list. 

Professor 
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Professor  of  Geometry,  at  Oxford;  of  Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Heberden,  the  late  Sir  Clifton  Win- 
tringlinm,  Dr.  Warren,  Ur.  Beddoes,  Dr.  Plumptree,  Dr.  X,a\vrence,  the  learned  Friend  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  ;  of  the  late  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Tliiirlow,  Jut'.ge  lilackstone  ;  the  late  Mr.  Cliailes 
Yorke,  the  late  Judge  Wilson,  Lord  Eldon,  Sir  William  Scott  nl  Ca Jt'f  joy©- y^  a-JiJi^.r^,  Sir  William 
Wynne,  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  the  C'ommons,  Mr.  Bentham,  Professor  Woodeson,  Mr.  Erskine,  rcii  a^^x 
Irx^yoi!,  >^  v^ios,  k,  «t|iiTi>:'.v,  k,  vii<Trix.w  ;  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Serjeant  Lens,  the  late  Felix 
Vaughan  ;  of  the  late  Lords  Chesterfield,  Chatham,  Guildford,  and  Orford  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  late  Charles  Townsend,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Grey, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  my  illustrious  and  amiable  friend  Mr.  Fox. 

Surely,  \x\  fiich  men  vvc  have  "  a  cloud  of  wilnefTes,"  when  we  are  pleading 
for  "  the  excellency  of  our  flrength,  and  the  joy  of  our  glory."  Their  purfuits, 
indeed,  are  not  funilar,  nor  their  talents  equal.  Some  inftruct,  and  others  plcafe. 
Some  excel  in  folidity  of  judgment,  and  others  in  fplcndour  of  imagination. 
Some  are  known  by  their  eloquence,  others,  by  their  writings,  and  a  few,  per- 
haps, have  been  content  to  exercife  their  powers  only  in  academical  contefts, 
or  literary  converfation.  But  they  have  all  obtained  diftincSlion  among  their 
contemporaries,  and  many  of  them  will  attracft  the  admiration  of  pofterity. 

I  have  thrown  together  the  foregoing  names  of  academical  worthies  as  they 
occurred  to  me,  per  lanccm  faturam,  and  yet  they  have  enough  of  the  hrr-jvo-rrlov 
to  warrant  me  in  applying  with  a  fmall  alteration,  to  the  places  where  they  were 
educated,  much  of  that  diftindl  and  appropriate  praife,  which  Cicero  bellowed 
upon  Athens,  as  "  omnium  fere  dodlrinarum  inventrices,  ubi  dicendi  vis  fcri- 
"  bcndique,  vel  reperta  eft,  vel  perfecSta." 

From  the  fincere,  the  ardent,  the  anxious  regard  which  I  bear  to  both  Uni- 
verfities,  I  have  fometimes  wifhed  to  Ice  a  few  alterations  admitted  into  our  aca- 
demical ftudies,  and  perhaps  in  both  of  them  might  be  pointed  out  academical 
men,  who  arc  capable  of  planning  thofe  alterations  with  wifdom,  and  of  conduct- 
ing them  with  full  and  vifible  cfFedt.  Such  men  will  not  be  wholly  inattentive 
to  the  profound  and  comprehenfive  obfervations  which  Lord  Bacon  has  made  in 
his  fecond  bopk  upon  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  (Vide  vol.  ii.  of  his  Works, 
p.  452),  and  probably  they  will  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  find  in  ;;w«y  inflances, 
that  the  obje6lions  of  this  great  man  have  been  removed,  either  by  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  happily  adopted  fince  his  time  in  our  Univerfities,  or 
by  the  fludies  which  are  fuccefsfully  profecuted  in  the  Capital,  in  Mancheller, 
and  feveral  other  large  towns  of  this  kingdom.  They  will  pardon  me,  however, 
for  faying  with  Bacon,  that  "  Learning  would  be  much  advanced  if  there  were 
"  more  intelligence  mutual  between  the  Univerfities  of  Europe  than  there  now 
"  is."  Upon  other  points,  as  Bacon  fays,  from  Casfar's  letter  to  Oppius,  "  non- 
"  nulla  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt,  ct  multa  repcriri  poflunt,  de  quibus  rogo  eos, 

"ut 
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"  ut  cogitationcm  fufcipiant."  I  difdain  to  countenance  the  trite  and  frivolous 
objedtionk  of  fiipcrficial  obfervers.  But  I  think  mj'felf  authorized,  and  even 
bound  to  ftate  my  meaning  a  little  more  particularly,  and  for  this  purpofe  I  will 
employ  the  words  of  Morhoff — "  Studium  philofophias  moralis  non  poflumus, 
*'  quin  ferio  comniendemus.  Jejuna  eft  hujus  ftudii  in  noftris  academiis  tradta- 
"  tio,  cum  hasc  tamen  faciat  ad  viros  bonos  formandos.  Scilicet  funt,  quae  in- 
"  flant,  fcientiae,  ut  quae  circa  notiones  intemperantius  verfantur ;  qu^dam  etiam 
"  pectus  faturant,  ut  rerum  naturalium  cognitio.  Ut  boni  vere  fimus,  uni  huic 
"  difciplinae,  et  poft  illam,  Thcologiae,  debemus."  (Vid.  Polyhift.  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
edit.  Lubcc,  1732j. 

Be  the  imperfei?iions  of  thefe  feminaries  what  they  may,  I  am  acquainted  with 
no  other  fituations,  where  young  men  can  have  fo  many  opportunities  for  con- 
templating either  religion  under  an  afpeit,  which  is  folemn  without  gloominefs, 
or  morality,  with  features  which  have  exadtnefs  without  aufterity — where  they 
can  be  fo  fuccefsfully  trained  up  to  habits,  which  may  for  a  while  detain,  and 
after.vards  preferve  them,  from  the  contagious  example  of  crowded  and  diffipated 
cities — where  they  can  be  fo  largely  ftored  with  principles,  that  may  enable  them 
to  detedt  the  fallacy,  and  to  efcape  the  contamination  of  thofe  metaphyfical 
novelties,  which  are  faid  to  have  gained  a  wide  and  dangerous  afcendancy  in 
fome  places  of  education  upon  the  Continent.*  Even  in  a  comparative  point  of 
view,  our  Univcrfities  hold  a  very  high  rank  among  a-rrdoni;  rJi?  'Eu/)uV»?  oipSaXfta',-. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  Englifli  fcholars,  who,  it  fhould  feem,  are  not  wholly  un- 
qualified to  decide  upon  a  queftion  of  Englifli  experience,  they  are  entitled  to 
more  dire6l  and  ample  commendation. 

After  the  recent  downfall,  and  amidft  the  rapid  decay  of  fimilar  inftitutions 
in  foreign  countries,  our  Univcrfities  are  the  main  pillars,  not  only  of  the  learn- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  fcience,  but  of  the  virtue  and  piet}',  whether  Jeen  oriinfeeri, 
which  yet  remain  among  us,  and  therefore,  woe  be  to  every  frantic  vifionary, 
and  every  ruffian  vandal,  who  would  raze  them  from  their  old  and  facred  foun- 
dations. 

*  fn  this  charge  I  do  not  include  the  University  of  Gottingen,  which  has  long  and  deservedly 
flourishtd  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Heync,  a  man,  whose  taste,  judgement,  erudition,  and  candour,  are 
almost  unparalleled.  Decidedly  as  I  should  prefer  an  Englilh  University  tor  the  youth  of  England,  I 
ihould  be  afliamed  of  throwing  out  the  slightest  insinuation  to  the  discredit  of  the  Universiiies  in  Scot- 
land. I  have  derived  from  Scotch  writers  great  information  upon  some  of  the  greatest  subjects  that  caR 
interest  human  curiosity,  or  exercise  the  human  understanding.  1  feel  a  most  sincere  respect  for  Dr. 
Beattie,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr.  Millar,  and  otiicr  Scotch  Professors  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  improvement  of  a  young  man's  head  or  heart  may  depend  upon  the  exertions  and  example 
of  an  individual,  I  fliould  gladly  entrust  a  child  of  ray  own  to  the  sagacious,  the  enlightened,  and  the 
virtuous  Dugald  Stewart.  In  the  writings  of  this  excellent  man,  1  find  the  persjiicuity  of  Dr.  Reid, 
the  acuteness  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  precision  of  David  Hume. 

I  have 
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I  have  been  led  into  tlie  foregoing  rcflcdions  by  the  unu'ual  circumujnccs 
which  charn<5tcrize  onr  own  limes  ;  and  with  a  deep  and  fcarfid  lenfe  ot  the  dan- 
ger that  nceompanies  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fpeak.  ot  them  without 
adopting  the  uncouth  language  of  party,  and  without  alluding  very  pointedly  to 
the  more  tranfient  politicks  of  the  day.  But  the  caufe  of  morality,  which  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  the  caprices  of  paradox,  and  the  artifices  of  fophiftry — 
the  caufe  of  religion,  which  I  revere  as  the  moft  fiiithful  guide,  and  the  moft 
powerful  guardian  of  morality — the  caufe  of  both,  while  both  arc  adapted  to  the 
nature,  and  both  arc  conducive  to  the  happinels,  of  niortal  and  immortal  man — 
TJicfe  canfes,  I  trul>,  will  never  ceale  to  employ  my  underftanding,  and  to  tn- 
tercft  my  heart.  Muft  I  not  look,  then,  with  anguilh  upon  the  fituation  of  in- 
genious and  well-difpoled  young  men,  whofe  reverence  for  the  Deity  has  been 
extinguithed  by  a  mifguidcd  and  extravagant  concern  for  the  interelts  of  mankind 
— whofe  love  of  mankind,  conlidcred  as  ajjf'dcies,  is  made  inelFedlual  to  every  good 
purpofc,  by  the  opinions  thcv  are  taught  to  hold  o\  hiJividuals,  as  inevitably  and 
almoft  irremediably  depraved  by  their  connexion  wlthfociety — wbofe  ardour  in  the 
purfuit  of  fomc  ufeful  or  honourable  employment,  having  been  once  chilled  by 
hyperbolical  reprefentation  of  its  abufes,  can  never  be  rekindled  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties — whole  pride,  having  been  wounded  by  their  own  dete<Stioii 
of  their  own  errours,  infufes  a  dirtruft  of  every  principle,  fpeeulative  or  pradli- 
cal,  maintained  by  other  men — whole  benevolence,  having  been  diflipated  upon 
the  exaggerated  or  fuppofed  miferies  of  life,  retains  no  fympathy  with  its  joys — 
whofe  underftandings,  having  been  early  and  imperceptibly  warped  from  the 
directions  of  common  fenfe,  do  not  always  recover  their  proper  tone  for  ftudy, 
or  action — whofe  confcience,  having  loft  the  reftraints  of  fear  and  the  encou- 
ragements of  hope  from  a  judgment  to  come,  hftxretly  annoyed  by  flrange  and 
irregular  paroxyfms  of  inquietude,  which  feepticifm  can  x\c\\.\\cv  account  for,  nor 
affiiLige ;  and  finally,  to  whofe  imagination  the  palt  exhibits  a  wild  and  hitlcous 
I'ccnery  of  woe,  the  prefent  is  a  cheerlefs  void,  and  the  future  feems  a  dark  and 
dreary  maze? — Amidft  the  poffibility  of  f.ich  cffc6ls  from  fuch  caufcs,  o.nyjly 

iriWTrav. 

If,  therefore,  among  the  readers  of  this  difcourfc,  there  be  any  academic, 
who,  in  the  giddincfs  of  youth,  or  the  rathncfs  of  conceit,  fhould  have  endea- 
voured to  "  compofe  himfelf  *  into  a  Heteroclite  who  is  not  to  be  tried  by  ordi- 
"  nary  meafures  ;"  if  decoyed  by  the  authoritative  air,  or  the  fingular  phrafeo- 
logy  of  any  favourite  writers,  he  (liould  have  given  them  an  undue  (bare  of 
credit  for  originality,  and  corre6lnefs  of  thinking  :  if  he  fliould  luppofe  that  any 

*   Sec  Hooker's  Sermon  upon  I'lide. 

Q  one 
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one  man,  by  any  feries  of  reafoning,  can  lay  open  the  laws  of  the  moral  world, 
with  the  clearnefs  and  the  fulnefs  of  Newton,  when  he  unfolded  thofe  of  the 
natural  :  if,  from  the  uniformity  which  is  afcribed  to  the  adtive  and  paffive  pro- 
perties of  matter,  he  fhould  have  transferred  any  precarious  or  fantaftic  analo- 
gies to  the  complex  operations  of  mind  :  if  he  fhould  have  drawn  his  notions  of 
duty,  not  from  general  rules,  but  from  particular,  improbable,  extreme  cafes, 
whicli,  if  they  ever  occur,  mud  be  treated  as  exceptions  to  thofe  rules  :  if  he 
fhould  have  founded  his  opinions  of  human  nature,  not  upon  fadrs,  nor  deduc- 
tions from  fa6ts,  but  upon  arbitrary  afTumptions  and   chimerical   fuppofitions : 
if,  upon  qucftions  the  mofl:  abftrufe  and  important,  he  fliould  have  ventured  to 
decide  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  principles,  or  modifications  of  principle,  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  the  moft  enlarged  and  cultivated  underflandings  :  if  he  fhould 
have  been  induced  to  meafure  truth,  by  its  want  of  conformity  to  general  opi- 
nion, and  juftice,  by  the  contrariety  of  its  didlates  to  the  notices  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  the  impulfes  of  our  afFe6tions,  let  me  appeal  to  that  docility  which  is 
fo  ufcfnl — to  that  ingenuoufnefs  which  is  fo  becoming  and  fo  amiable,  in   the 
character  of  a  young  man.     Let  me  intreat  him,  not,  indeed,  to  reprefs  his 
curiofity,  but  to  gratify  it,  by  extending  and  diverfify'mg  his  enquiries.     From 
dazzling  corufcations  of  paradox   which   will  only   lead   him  into  errour,   into 
lingularity,  or  into  artificial  fenfibility,  let  me  turn  his  attention  to  that  pure  and 
fteady  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  moral  truth  in  the  pages  of  Abraham 
Tucker,  Dr.  Hartley,  Paley,  Locke,  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Hutchefon,  Arch- 
bifhop  King,  Bifhop  Cumberland,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Cudworth,  Barrow,*  and 
Butler.     In  order  to  avert  the  imputation  of  unmanly  prejudice,  let  me  fend 
him,   when   previoufly  difciplined  by  reading  and  reflexion,  to  the  writings  of 
Shaftlbury,  Adam  Smith,  and  Hume,  who,  upon  the  nice  and  intricate  texture, 
the  refemblances,  and   fympathies  of  our  focial  afFedtions,  upon  the  virtues  of 
juftice  and  benevolence,  and  upon  many  other  intereding  parts  of  ethics,  are 
inftru6live  and   profound.     Let  me  befcech  him  now  and  then  Xofiifpend  his 
judgment,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  for  perufing  a  work  which  ere  long  will  be 
publitbed  by  Mr.  Macintofh — a  man,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  bccaufc 
he  has  explored  the  deepcft   receffes,  the  moft  complex   qualities,  and  the  rc- 
motcft  tendencies  of  human   action — becaufe  to  the  refearches  of  philofophy  he 
adds  the  graces  of  tafte — becaufe,  with  powers  commenfurate  to  the  amplitude 
and  dignity  of  his  fubjecR.,  he  can,  and  he,   alfo,  will,  ftate  without  obfcurity, 
reafon  without  perplexity,  aflert  without  dogmatifm,  inftru6l  without  pedantry, 
counfel  without  auftcrity,  and  even  refute  without  acrimony.     Let  me  aflurc 

♦  Umns  ii.U  tro^ol-  lyi  Ss  'fix>)fov  ^.h  «fa;.   Saiit*»f«  li  Viffnov.  ■<,  f  l^i  Ta/Ai'jo»    See  Lucian  in  Vita 
Daemonaft.  vol.  ii.  page  394. 

him, 
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him,  that,  tliough  the  batteries  of  oppofition  have  been  hiiherto  optMicd  onlv 
againfl  parental  affbd^ion  and  gratitude,  the  mine  is  laid  for  all  the  other  affec- 
tions by  which  we  arc  endeared  to  each  other  as  friends,  as  neighbours,  or  a5 
countrymen  ;  and  that,  unlets  the  wife  conftitution  of  nature  were  fuch  as  to 
exclude  the  poflibility  of  an  explofion,  all  the  boaftcd  (\flems  of  ptrfecSlibilitv 
and  of  univcrfal  philanthropy  would  be  iLivercd  in  tlie  common  wreck.  Let 
mc,  further,  inform  him,  that  fuperliition  is  not  the  only  venom,  which  pollutes 
and  cankers  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  heart;  that  philolbphy,  no  lefs  than 
religion,  may  be  clifgraced  by  pharifaical  votaries  ;  and  that,  in  the  drudgeries- 
which  may  be  neccfiiiry  to  uphold  the  caufe  of  mctapliytieal,  as  well  as  of 
theological  mvfiicifm,  felf-dclufion  is  often  the  vaflal  of  zeal,  hypocrify,  and 
pride.  Above  all,  let  me  remind  him,  th:it  as  a  focial  being  he  has  an  ardu- 
ous part  to  fuftain  in  the  view,  and  for  the  fake,  offpciety  itlelf ;  that,  by  his 
tenets  and  his  habits  he  muft  become  the  obje<Sl  of  praife  or  blame,  of  efteem 
or  hatred,  to  the  wife  and  good ;  and  that  a  fcntence  far  more  awful  awaits 
him  hereafter,  when  he  is  fummoncd  before  the  tribunal  of  his  omnifcicnt 
Maker. 


IN  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  note,  I  have  ftuJioufly  avoided  the  infertion  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  name  in  the  lift  of  learned  Academics,  and  my  reafons  for  this  caution  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  read  the  account  of  his  life  and  writings  contained  in  his 
portumous  works. 

Singular  it  is,  that  in  our  days,  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  fhould  have  been  treated 
dirrefpeclfii'.Iy  by  two  eminent  perfons  who  belonged  to  them  ;  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Gray, 
and  Oxford,  by  .Mr.  Gibbon.  Long,  therefore,  have  I  wiflicd  to  make  a  public  avowal 
ot  mv  diflent  upon  this  fubjedl,  even  from  men  whofe  claims  upon  my  refpeiSl  are  large 
from  the  uncommon  powers  of  their  underdandings,  the  fplendid  variety  of  their  attain- 
ment?, and  ilie  acknowledged  merit  of  their  writings.  Hiiherto  I  have  entered  my  protefl: 
agaiiift  a  let  of  writers  vviio  are  feldom  imlebied  to  our  Schools  for  literature,  or  to  our 
Uiiiverlliies  for  fcience — againll  fclf-appointed  and  felf-ileluJed  reformers,  wiio,  with  little 
knowledge  of  chara(fler  or  fadl,  wreft,  to  the  difcredit  of  their  countrymen,  the  ftriflurcs  of 
foreign  writers  upon  toreign  inftitutions — and  againft  a  reliefs  crew  of  iimovators,  who 
would  have  difgufted  Mr.  Gray  by  the  wiklnefs  ot  their  fancies,  anddifmayed  Mr.  Gibbon 
by  the  loudnefs  of  their  clamours.  In  the  fame  fpirit  of  juftice  I  now  proceed  to  notice 
other  animadverfions,  which  are  fupported  by  the  authority  of  two  great  names  \  and 
ihirrefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  let  loofe  upon  our  academical  focieiics,  the  prattle  of  the 
ignorant,  and  ihe  taunts  of  the  fupcrficial. 

With  a  licence  for  exaggeration,  which  has  always  been  granted  to  the  enthufiafin  of 
poetry,  Pindar,  I  remember,  compliments  Demophilus  and  Arccfililus,  for  excellencies  far 
furpaffing  thtir  lime  of  li:c.     See  Pyth.  Ode  iv.  Strophe  131,  and  Ode  v.  Antiftrophe  4.. 

Q.2  "  When 
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When  Lord  Orford,  however,  faid  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  "  he  never  was  a  boy,"  !t  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  obfervation  had  one  property,  which  Cicero  wiflied  to  find  in  the 
praife  Cjefar  had  bedovved  on  him  «'  Modo  fit  hoc  judicii,  non  benevolentia;  tefiimonium." 
Cicero  in  Bruto.  p.  15c.  vol.  1.  edit.  Gruter.  But,  upon  coinparing  the  materials  which 
have  been  colleflcd  about  Mr.  Gray  by  his  friends,  with  the  reprefentation  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  given  of  himfelf,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lad  of  Cambridge  had  a 
ftronger  claim  than  the  lad  of  Oxford,  to  be  ranked  among  ihufe  who,  ante  annos  mentem- 
que  gerunt,  animumqiie  virilcm. 

Be  it  remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  honour  of  both,  that  they  furpaHed,  rather 
than  difappointed  the  expci^atinns  of  their  moft  partial  friends — that  their  powers  and 
their  attainments  encreafed  with  fhtir  years,  and  that,  wiih  a  felicity  very  uncommon, 
they  may  defy  the  fevereft  criticifm  to  difcover  in  them  illud  ingeniorum  velut  praecox 
genus,  which,  as  Quindilian  fays,  non  temere  unquam  pervenit  ad  frugem.  Lib.  i.  ch.  3, 
But  let  us  attend  to  other  circumftances  in  which  the  difference  between  thefe  Cenfors  of 
their  refpeciive  univerfities  is  more  ftriking. 

Mr.  Gray  refided  at  Cambridge  nearly  four  years  before  he  began  to  travel,  and  Mr. 
Gibbon  was  at  Oxford  only  fourteen  months,  Mr.  Gray  went  to  Cambridge  with  all  the 
advantages  which  a  boy  of  ardent  curiofiiy  and  intenfe  application  might  be  expe£led  to 
ilcrive  froin  the  noble  fcminary  of  Eton.  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  leaving  Weftminrter  fchool 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  fpending  three  years,  partly  with  one  mafter,  who  was 
not  very  learned,  and  paitly  with  another,  who  was  not  very  induftrious,  entered  at 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Gray  was  out  of  humour  with  Cambridge,  becaufe  the  moft  favoured  (ludies  of  the 
place  were  didimilar  to  his  own.  Mr.  Gibbon  was  difpleafed  with  Oxford,  becaufe  in 
his  opinion  no  ftudies  at  all  were  generally  encouraged,  or  fyftematically  purfued, 

Mr.  Gray  was  the  petulant  fatirift  of  Cambridge  in  confidential  letters,  which  at  firft 
he  did  not  intend,  and  which  afterwards  he  might  not  wi(h,  to  fee  the  light.  Mr.  Gibbon 
cotnes  forth  the  grave  accufer  of  Oxford,  when  preparing  for  the  view  of  dijiant  zges,  the 
various  events  of  his  life,  and  the  final  refult  of  his  obfervation  ;  and  when  beftowing  upon 
his  narrative  all  the  accuracy,  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  exercife  of  a  tenacious 
memory,  of  a  comprehenfive  underftanding,  and  of  talents  for  compofition,  difciplined  by 
long  pra£lice,and  invigorated  by  repeated  fuccefs. 

Without  enquiring  how  far  the  delicacy  of  friendfliip  was  preferved  at  the  expence  of 
its  difcretion  or  its  freedom,  when  the  editor  of  Mr.  Gray  publifhed  fome  offenfive  paflages 
in  his  letters,  which  "  throw  the  blame  on  the  mode  of  education  rather  than  on  the  mode 
<«  of  the  times," — Vid.  Page  12,  how  far  fuch  a  meafure  is  juftified  by  the  plea  of  "  ne- 
'•  cefiity  not  to  omit  this  pi£lure  of  Mr.  Gray's  mind,  when  employed  in  drawing  a  ge- 
«'  neral  likenefs  of  it,  and  to  let  his  own  forcible  colours  exprefs  its  true  light  and  ftiadow" 

j^ow  far  Bifhop  Sprat  is  10  be  cenfured  for  Rifling  fome  letters  of  Mr.  Cowley,  in  which 

he  had  '*  expreiTed  the  native  tendernefs  and  innocent  gaiety  of  his  heart,"  (page  4)  or  Mr. 
Mafon  is  to  be  commended  for  not  keeping  back  fome  epiflolary  effufions  of  Mr.  Gray, 
who,  "  though  a  virtuous,  a  friendly,  and  an  amiable  man,"  was  lefs  diftinguiflied  by 
fuch  tendernefs  and  fuch  gaiety  than  Mr.  Cowley,  I  cannot  pafs  over  fome  other  particu- 
lars in  which  Mr.  Mafon  is  entitled  to  high  commendation.  Mingling  the  feelings  of  a 
friend  with  the  duty  of  a  biographer,  he  endeavoured  only  to  extemate  the  fingularities  of 

■which 
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wliicli  lie  manit'cftly  did  nol  quiie  approve.  From  the  diflike  which  Mr.  Gray  liad  con- 
ceived agaiiirt  mailiematics,  from  his  confidence  in  the  proficiency  that  he  had  made  in  claf- 
fical  knowledge,  I'rom  the  difguft  which  he  had  felt  at  the  baneful  influence  of  "  jacobitifm 
"  upon  good  manners  as  well  as  good  leticis,"  Mr.  Mafon  would  account  for  farcafms, 
Jonie  of  which,  I  readily  allow,  it  might  have  been  unfair  for  him  to  fupprcfs.  With  equal 
judgeiTient  and  liberality  Mr.  Mafon  Jakes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  "  whatever 
•'  Jruih  there  might  be  in  Mr.  Gray's  fatire,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  it  can  by  no 
"  means  afFedl  the  prefent  Jiate  of  the  univerfity." 

This  affertion  he  wifely  fupports  by  ajuft  and  general  principle.  "  There  is  ufually, 
*'  fays  he,  a  much  greater  fluiluaiion  of  tarte  and  manners  in  an  academical  than  a  na;ional 
••  body  ;  occafioned,  (to  ufe  a  fcholaftic  metaphor)  by  that  very  quick  fuccefTion  of  its 
"  component  parts,  which  often  goes  near  to  deftroy  its  perfonal  identity.  Whatever, 
"  therefore,  mriy  be  true  of  fuch  a  fociety  at  one  time,  may  be  and  generally  is  ten  years 
"  after  abfolutely  falfe."  p.  12.  Mr.  Mafon  properly  compares  the  changes  which  happen 
in  an  univerfity,  to  thofe  which  fometimes  arifc  in  a  nation,  and  diuibilcfs  each  of  ihofu 
bodies  inay  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  degrees,  be  affe£led  by  temporary  caufes,  be- 
neficial or  injurious. — But  he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  independently  of  thofe  caufes, 
they  will  be  more  or  lefs  marked  by  a  permanent  peculiarity  of  charafler,  which  didin- 
giiiihes  them  from  other  communities.  The  conftituiion  of  a  country  gives  a  certain  cha- 
rafter  to  the  people,  and  the  difcipline  of  an  univerfity  gives  a  certain  charafter  to  its 
members.  Though  the  conrtitution  be  radically  good,  a  governtnent  may  for  a  while,  be 
lefs  wife  or  jiift,  and  a  people  may  be  lefs  free  or  happy,  than  the  conftituiion  is  formed  to 
make  them  rtfpe£lively  ;  and  though  the  difcipline  of  an  univerfity  be  good,  the  manners 
of  academics  may  at  one  feafon  be  more  relaxed  than  at  another.  But  good  principles  in 
a  conftitulion,  and  a  good  fyllem  of  difcipline  in  an  Univerfity,  will  always  produce /iwf 
proportion  of  good  effefls,  and  muft /rW  conftantly,  though  gradually,  to  counteradl  the 
influence  of  caufes  lefs  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  or  to  the  virtue  and  learning 
of  an  academical  body.  This,  furely,  is  true  of  the  Englilh  nation,  and  it  is  no  lefs 
true  of  the  Englifh  univerfities. 

The  frolicks  of  fancy,  and  even  the  ebullitions  of  fpleen  muft  not  be  treated  with  the 
rigour  which  we  ufually  employ  againd  the  oblique  infinuaiions  of  envy,  or  the  virulent 
calumnies  of  malevolence.  But,  truth  ought  to  be  vindicated  alike,  from  every  kind  and 
every  degree  of  inifreprefentation.  Ai  that  very  Umc,  then,  in  which  Mr.  Gray  fpoke  fo 
contempiuoufly  of  Cambridge,  that  very  univerfity  abounded  in  men  of  erudition  and 
fcience,  with  whom  the  firft  fcholars  in  Europe  would  not  have  difdained  to  converfe ;  and 
who  (hall  convict  me  of  exaggeration  when  I  bring  forward  the  names  of  Bentley,  Dawes, 
Afhton  of  Jefus,  Provoft  Snape,  Middleton,  Tunttal  the  public  orator,  Baker  of  St.  John's, 
Edmund  Law,  John  Taylor,  Thomas  Johiifon,  Watcrland,  Whaley,  afterwards  Regius 
Profeffor  of  Divinity  ;  Smith  the  nephew  of  Cotes,  afterwards  Maflcr  of  Trinity  ;  Roger 
Long,  Coulfon,  the  correfpondeiit  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  Profcflbr  Saundcrfon  ? 

After  the  opportunities  which  Mr.  Gray  enjoyed,  and  of  which  he,  doubtlefs,  had  availed 
himfelf,  lor  obferving  the  Hate  of  liieraturc,  and  the  charadlcrs  of  literary  men  upon  the 
Continent,  he  did  not  merely  vifit  the  univerfity,  but  fixed  his  chief  reftdence  there  ;  and  of 
a  choice,  to  which  he  adhered  fo  ftcadily  and  fo  long,  the  fcantinefs  of  his  fortune,  the 
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love  of  books,  anJ  the  eafy  accefs  he  had  to  them  in  many  libraries,  will  hardly  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  fole  motives. 

At  a  later  period,  when  experience  had  enabled  him  to  corrctl  the  precipitation  of 
youth,  and  the  faftidioufnefs  of  pedantry  :  when  prejudice  had  yielded  to  refledlion,  and 
flippant  conceit  had  fubfided  into  a  calm  and  manly  fenfe  of  dignity  ;  "  when  the  abbrc- 
•*  viation  of  time,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  fays  in  his  Memoirs,  "  and  the  failure  of  hope  had  be- 
"  gun  to  tinge  with  a  browner  (hade  the  evening  of  life,"  the  courtefy,  the  refpeil,  the 
admiration,  and  the  public  honours  of  that  univerfity,  were  all  employed  to  foothe  the  de- 
je£led  fpirits,  and  to  gratify  the  honeft  pride,  of  this  illuflrious  academic.  The  men  of 
Cambridge  gazed  only  upon  the  tranfcendental  merits  of  Mr.  Gray  ;  and  Mr.  Gray  had 
ceafed  to  look  with  Lyncean  eyes  upon  real  or  imaginary  weaknefles  in  the  men  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  regard  to  the  noble  Editor  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  poftumous  works,  he,  I  believe,  was 
not  a  member  of  either  univerfity  ;  and  therefore,  it  might  not  have  been  quite  difcreet  in 
him  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  his  friend  upon  the  ftrength  only  of  his  own  obferva- 
tion.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  gone  out  a  little  in  quefl;  of  information;  and  of  the 
little  information  with  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet,  he  has  permitted  his 
readers  to  partake.     See  note  p.  52,  vol.  I. 

Readily  do  I  affent  to  the  favourable  account  he  has  given  of  Brazen-nofe  and  Oriel  Col- 
leges, and  as  to  another  Society,  which  he  believed  deferving  of  fuller  praifes,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  juftly  fuppofes  learning  to  have  been  made  "  a  duty,  a  pieafure,  and  even 
"  a  fafliion,"  long  have  I  thought,  and  often  have  I  faid,  that  the  higheft  ftaiion  in  our 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  would  not  be  more  than  an  adequate  recompenfe  for  the  perfon 
who  now  prcfides  over  it.  Upon  petty  and  dubious  queftions  of  criticifm,  I  may  not  al- 
ways have  the  happinefs  to  agree  with  that  celebrated  man.  But  I  know  that,  with  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  refufe  two  bifhopricks,  he  has  qualifications  enow  of  head  and  heart 
to  adorn  the  primacy  of  all  England,  and  to  proteft  all  the  fubftantial  interefis  of  the 
Englifli  Church.  I  will  enumerate  thofe  qualifications  in  fuch  terras  as  are  moil  fami- 
liar to  fuch  a  man.  -^  zjoX'ju.a.Yio/.,  i  £/LA7r£ipi'a,  -/i  l-joaXi'a,  n  <zyp^n/oia,  rj  IXsi/vspiomj,  vi  ptX;- 
■Kovix,  TO  mu.^/l)/,  TO  iTrniai;,  to  (pO-.otfiKov,  to  ^iao^ivov,  v.xi  (pO^oxaXov. 

They  who  complain  of  what  is  omitted  in  this  catalogue,  are  not  likely  to  approve  of 
what  is  inferted  in  it.  Let  me,  however,  endeavour  to  propitiate  them  by  flating,  that 
I  Qiall  thank  other  men  for  fiipplying  what  I  may  have  overlooked,  and  by  obferving,  that 
the  moral  excelltncits  for  which  heathen  philofophy  has  found  a  name,  may,  by  a  chrif- 
tian  fpirit,  be  eafiiy  exalted  into  chriflian  graces. 

For  communicating  to  the  public  all  he  haJdifcovered  about  the  prefent  ftate  of  Oxford, 
Lord  Sheffield  is  to  be  commended.  Yet  I  could  wifh,  that  upon  a  fubjeft  fo  delicate  to 
the  feelings  of  academical  men,  and  fo  important  to  the  credit  of  our  national  learning  and 
national  virtue,  his  lordlhip  had  been  pleafed  to  enlarge  his  enquiries,  to  fufpend  for  a  while 
hisjiuigment  upon  generalities,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  in  what  he  faid  about  the 
writings  of  Heraclitus,  and  to  difplay  his  wifdom,  his  modefly,  and  his  candour,  by  in/er- 
ing  that  what  he  did  iiotknozuof  Oxford  might  not  be  bad,  becaufe  that  which  he  (lid  know, 
was  very  good.  If  his  Lordfliip  had  converfed  with  his  accomplilhed  and  amiable  friend, 
the  late  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  might  have  obtained  in  that  quarter  more  copious  and 
accurate  information,  than  ffom  young  gentlemen,  who,  with  the  very  beft  intentions,  fel- 
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dom  have  much  of  that  knowledge  which  was  fuited  to  the  occafion,  or  from  Mr.  Gibbon, 
who,  with  the  very  worft  prejudices,  had  little  or  no  communication  wiih  the  place,  wheo 
he  wrote  his  Memoirs.  If  he  had  been  anxious  to  difcover  whether  the  College  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  were  a.inonaJlcry  for  drones,  or  a  feminary  for  fcholars,  he  might  have  been 
informed  that  the  examination  for  Demyftiips  is  quite  as  Ihidl  and  quite  as  judicious,  as  the 
examination  for  almoft  any  place  of  emolument  or  honour  in  any  other  fociety  ;  that  the 
candidates  do  not  depend  now,  as  they  once  did,  upon  the  recommendation  of  friends,  but 
upon  their  own  literary  attainments  and  moral  charadlers  ;  that  their  exercifes  during  term 
arc  examined  by  a  Prefident  whofe  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  and  Greek  faihers, 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  is  at  leafl  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  that  among 
the  young  men  who  have  been  eleited  within  thefe  few  years,  there  arc  many  endowed  with 
fuch  a  fliare  of  clafli.al  learning,  as  woidd  be  highly  efteemcd  by  our  b:  it  inftru£lors  in  our 
beft  public  fchools.  If  he  had  further  confulted  fuch  impartial  and  intelligent  men  as  fureiy 
may  be  met  with  in  every  other  college,  he  would  have  found  the  exceptions  to  Mr.  Gibbon's 
opinion  fo  numerous,  and  fo  meritorious,  as  to  conftitute  xh^ general  rule.  But  as  matters 
now  Hand,  the  noble  Editor  has  faid  too  much,  if  he  meant  to  compliment  parts  of  the  aca- 
demical body  without  regard  to  the  whole,  and  too  little,  if  he  meant  to  do  juftice  to  the 
whole,  as  well  as  to  parts.  Acadcmia:  alumnus  ipfe  cum  non  elVet,  banc  dodorum  et  vi- 
voruni  hominum  turbam  effngeredebuit,  nequis  fe  prxteritum,  aut  non  fatis  laudatum,  queri 
poffet.      Cicer.  Brut.  p.  151. 

It  can  hardly  have  efcapcd  the  notice  of  an  intelligent  reader,  that  while  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  turned  towards  the  want  of  regularity  and  aftivity  in  \\\sJludUs  of  Oxford, 
the  attention  of  his  Editor  has  been  very  much  bent  on  the  want  of  reftraint  over  its  cxpincts. 
The  manner  too,  in  which  this  fubjcft  is  treated,  forms  a  very  ftriking  contraft  with  the 
diffidence  and  good-fenfeof  Ifaac  Caufaubon  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Daniel  Heinfius. 

Cupio  in  Grccis  Laiinis  et  Hebraicis  Uteris  filium  menm  ferio  exerceri.  Hoc  in  An- 
glia  polfe  fieri  fperare  non  podum  ;  nam  hie  locupleiidima  funt  collegia;  fed  quorum 
ratio  toto  genere  diverfa  eft  ab  inftitutis  omniiim  aliorum  collegiorum.  Qi^io  fumptu 
filium  poffim  iftic  alere  honelle,  fcire  velim.  Qiiod  fi  res  meas  ferunt  ut  par  fim  futurus 
illi  impenfx,  expeda  me  iftic  non  multo  port  tuas  acceptas.  Vid.  No.  132,  p.  iii,  in  the 
4to  ed.  publilhed  at  the  Hague,  1638,  by  S.  T.  Gronovius  ;  and  No.  962,  p.  563  in  the 
fol.  ed,  of  Cafaubon's  Epiftolae  et  prjefationes,  publilhed  at  Rotterdam,  1709,  by  Theodore 
Janfon,  ab  Almi-lovccn. 

The  prudence  and  parental  afFcdion  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon  impelled  him  to  make  enquiries 
upon  the  fpot ;  from  enquiries  he  proceeded  to  experiment,  and  by  experiment  he  found 
that  the  ftatelinefs  of  the  buildings,  the  largcnefs  of  the  public  revenues,  the  hofpitablc 
living  of  the  heads  of  houfcs,  and  the  expences  of  the  more  opulent  academies,  were  not 
incompatible  wiih  the  economical  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  his  fecond  fon  Meric — 
The  cldeft,  as  it  appears  from  other  letters,  had,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  gone  over  from  protef- 
tantifm  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  the  credit  of  Oxford,  and  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  vulgar  prejudices,  I  will 
purfue  this  topic  a  little  farther.  Inftead  of  being  fent,  as  the  father  intended  to  fend  liim, 
(if  Oxford  had  been  too  expcnfive)  to  the  care  of  that  great  fcholar  Daniel  Heinfius, 
Mcric  entered  at  Chrift  Church;  he  foon  became  a  (Indent  there;  he  took  both  his  de- 
grees in  arts :  he  publilhed  fevcral  ufcful  works  in  literature  and  theology:  he  w.is  pre- 
ferred 
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ferred  by  Archbifhop  Laud  :  be  was  created  Doflor  of  Divinity  by  the  order  of  Char'ei  I. 
though  deprived  of  his  livings,  he  refufed  to  accept  any  employment  under  Cromwell,  whett 
an  immedialeprefent  of  neatly  four  hundred  pounds,  an  annual  penfion  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  valuable  books  of  his  father,  which  had  been  purchafed  by  James  I.  and 
then  depofited  in  the  royal  library,  were  prrfE^red  to  him  at  different  v.ncl.  He  reco- 
vered his  ecclefiaftical  preferment  after  the  Rcftoration:  he  lived  profperoudy  and  ftudied 
diligently,  till  he  had  reached  his  feventy-fecond  year  ;  and  by  his  learning,  affability,  cha- 
rity and  piety,  he  proved  himfelf  worthy  of  all  the  attentions  whieh  had  been  (hewn  to  him, 
by  the  parent  who  loved  him,  the  univerfily  which  had  educated  him,  and  the  princes  who 
had  fuccoured  him.  As  to  Ifaac,  the  father,  he  had  firmnefs  enough  not  to  be  deterred  by 
appearances  from  examining  realities  ;  he  had  fagacity  enough  to  eftiinate  all  the  aids  and 
all  the  encouragetnents  which  Oxford  then  afforded  to  men  of  letters  ;  and  they  who  wifti 
to  know  the  refpefl  and  gratitude  wi;h  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  place,  would  do  well  tocon- 
fult  the  following  letters.  No.  893,  p.  535.  No.  899,  p.  537,  in  the  fol.  edit,  and  No.  198, 
p.  247,  and  No.  98,  p.  825  in  the  quarto. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gibbon  and  his  noble  Editor.  Moft  undoubtedly  I  concur  with 
Lord  S.  that  "  the  general  expences,  or  rather  extravagances  of  our  yoimg  men  might  be 
"  more  effedlualiy  reftrained."  But  I  do  not  allow  the  expences  "  in  which  they  are  per- 
"  milled  to  indulge  to  be  ^iiife  inconfiftent  with  a  necellary  degree  of  ftudy,  or  with  thofc 
"  habits  of  morality  which  fliould  be  promoted  by  all  means  poffible  at  fo  early  a  period  of 
"  life."  Of  Scotch  univerfiiies  I  have  already  fpoken  :  but  I  have  feen  fcarcely  any  one  in- 
ftance,  in  which  they  who,  "  from  the  apprehenfion  of  cxpence,  didipation,  and  other  evil 
"  confequences,  arifing  from  the  want  of  reftraint  in  our  unlverfities,"  thought  themfelves 
"  forced  to  fend  their  fons"  to  other  feminaries,  have  ultimately  had  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the 
experiment,  on  account  of  more  reftraintson  the  prodigality  of  their  children,  lefs  diflipation 
in  their  habits,  or  fewer  evil  confequences  to  their  fortunes — their  morals,  or  their  religion. 
And  what  right  has  a  parent  to  be  furprifed  at  the  difappointment  of  his  hrpcs,  or  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  fon,  when,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  In  the  moft  celebrated  uni- 
"  verfities  of  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy,  the  ftudents,  who  fwarm  from  different  countries 
*'  are  loofely  difperfed  in  the  private  lodgings  at  the  houfes  of  the  Burghers,  when  they  drefs 
"  according  to  their  fancy  and  fortune,  and  their  fwoids,  though  lefs  frequently  than  of 
"  old,  are  fometimes  ftained  with  each  others  blood  r"  P.  32,  Vol.  I.  of  G.  Poft.  Works. 
I  do  not  acquiefce,  then,  in  the  repreCentation  which  the  noble  Lord'has  given  of  the  un- 
avoidable and  unparalleled  expences  which  he  imputes  to  our  univerfities.  Much  lefs  fliall 
I  admit  the  charge  which  his  Lordfhip  has  /jcard  infifted  on,  "  that  the  heads  of  our  Col- 
"  leges  at  Oxto  d  and  Cambridge,  are  vain'  of  having  under  their  care  chiefly  men  of 
•'  opulence,  who  may  be  fuppofed  exempt  from  the  neceflity  of  oeconomical  controiil." 
Readily  fhould  I  grant  all  the  mifchievous  confequences  which  his  Lordlhip  defcribes  fo 
fully  and  fo  earneftly,  if  he  had  eftablifhed  the  feveral  fadls.  But  to  the  E/.y-xprvp/a,  of  his 
Lordfhip,  founded,  as  he  confeffes,  upon  f.>enr-/aj,  let  ir\e  oppofe  a  more  dired  teflimony. 
For  thirty  years  it  has  been  my  lot  to  vifit  both  univerfities,  to  converfe  with  very  well  in- 
formed members 'of  them,  and  to  fee  many  changes  in  governors,  inftruflors,  and  cuftoms. 
But  with  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  I  muft  pronounce  this  hear-fay  flatement  inaccurate, 
2nd,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add,  thai  the  tutors  of  Colleges,  who,  if  it  were  accurate,  would  be 

more 
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more  concerned  in  it  tlian  licads  of  houfes,   are  for  tlie  moft  part  as  guiliiefs,  as  I  believe 
tliofc  licads  to  be 

"  Pluris  eft  oculatus  teftis  unus,  tjuani  aiiriti  decern." 

Piautus  in  Truculent. 

*'  To  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  p.  34,  v.  i,  "T  acknowledge  noobli- 
"  gation,  and  (lie  will  as  chearfully  renounce  me  for  a  fon  as  I  am  willing  10  difclaim  her 
"  for  a  moiher."  Be  it  fo.  Let  me  further  grant,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  fixieenth  year, 
was  not  "  devoid  of  capacity  and  application:"  that  even  "his  chiKiifli  reading  had  dif- 
"  played  an  early  though  blind  propenfity  fc:  books:  that  in  the  difcipline  of  a  well  confti- 
"  tuted  academy,  and  under  llic  guidance  of  fkilful  and  vigilant  profelTors,  he  would  gradu- 
"  ally  have  aiifcn  from  tranflaiions,  to  originals,  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  ciaflics,  from 
"  dead  languages  to  living  fcicnce."  But  muft  the  whole  fyftem  of  Oxford  be  reprobated, 
and  the  condudl  of  other  tutors  in  other  Colleges  arraigned,  becaiife  in  one  College,  and  at 
one  time,  thty  to  whom  the  ofT.ce  of  inftruclion  had  been  configned,  were  dcfeclive  in  (kill 
or  vigilance  ? 

Academical  fociciics  partake  of  thofe  inequalities,  and  thofe  viciflitudes,  to  which  other 
human  affairs  are  inevitably  expofed.  All  Colleges  have  not  the  fame  advantages  with  each 
other  at  the  fjme  period,  and  the  fame  College  may  be  more  fortunate  in  ihc  talents  and 
diligence  of  tutors  at  one  time,  than  at  another.  Of  this  general,  this  obvious,  and  very 
momentous  truth,  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  was  not  infenfible,  when  he  told  us,  in  page  51  of 
his  Memoirs,  that  "  many  fludents  had  been  attracted,  at  a  more  recent  period,  by  the  meiit 
«'  and  the  reputation  of  Sir  William  Scott,  then  tutor  of  Univerfiiy  College." 

But  inftead  of  condemning  the  Univerfity  promifcuoufly  and  contemptuoufly,  a  man  of 
good  fenfe  would  adopt  the  diftin£lion  which  Quinctilian  lays  down  upon  a  fubjcifl  not  wholly 
dilTimilar — •'  Ui  fugiendx  fint  magna;  fcholas,  (cui  ne  ipfe  quidem  rei  aflTentior,  fi  ad  ali- 
"  quern  meriio  concurritur)  non  tamen  hoc  eo  valet  ut  fugiendx  fint  omnino  fcholx.  Aliud 
*'  eft  iiitare  eas,  aliud  eUgere."    Lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  page  19,  edit.  Capperon. 

Often  has  it  fallen  in  my  way  to  lament  the  inconveniencies  which  young  men  have  fuf- 
fcred  from  a  wrong  choice  of  Colleges  ;  and  for  a  wrong  choice  I  have  often  been  able  to 
account  by  the  partialities  of  parents,  who  have  been  at  the  Univerfities,  by  the  obftinacy 
of  thofe  who  have  not  been  there,  by  the  prevalence  of  political  or  perfonal,  over  literary  or 
moral  confiderations,  by  the  defire  of  immediate,  though  temporary,  emoluments,  by  ihe  re- 
commendations of  thoughtlefs,  though  well-meaning  acquaintance,  by  popular  opinions, 
which  had  little  foimdation,  and  by  vagrant  reports,  which  had  none  at  all.  The  credulity 
of  fathers  may  be  pitied,  but  their  inattention,  or  their  rapacity  cannot  be  jiiftified,  in  a 
point  of  fuchhigh  importance  to  the  intellc(5lual  or  moral  improvement — to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  their  children. 

When  Mr.  Gibbon  entered  at  Magdalen  other  Colleges  were  open  to  him,  and  in  other 
Colleges  he  might  have  found  no  room  for  thofe  complaints,  which  he  has  urged  fo  (Irenu- 
oudy,  and  which  he  has  taught  other  men  to  apply  fo  indifcriminaitly  and  fo  unjuftly. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  vindication  of  fomc  paflage.s  (vol.  ii.  p.  602),  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  fixtcctith  chapters  of  his  Hiftory,  was  plcafed  to  fay,  "  Far  be  it  from  me,  or 
"  from  any  faithful  hiftorJAn,  to  impute  to  refpcdlablc  fociciics  the  faults  of  fomc  indivi- 
"  dual  members." 
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Is  the  office,  then,  of  him,  who  writes  Memoirs,  lefs  connefled  witli  fidelity,  than  the  of- 
fice of  him  wiio  writes  Hiftory  ?  "  The  general  perfuafion  of  mankind,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
•'  elfewhere  obferves,  upon  another  fubjedl,  (fee  p.  555),  "  that  when  much  has  been  pofi- 
"  lively  aflerted,  Jomething  muft  be  true,  may  contribute  to  encourage  a  fecret  fufpicion 
"  which  would  naturally  diffufe  iifelf  over  the  whole  body"  of  the  Univerfity.  Is  it  poffi- 
ble,  then,  for  any  man  of  common  fenfe  to  read  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  without 
fufpedling  that  fomething  more  is  meant,  than  immediately  meets  the  ear ;  without  feeling, 
that  infmuation  in  one  place  is  to  be  interpreted  by  ftatement  in  another,  without  carrying 
on  his  diftruft  from  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  to  other  Colleges,  or  without  fuppofing, 
that  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  eftimation,  what  Oxford  luas,  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs,  bore  no 
very  faint  or  diftant  refemblance  to  what  Oxford  had  been,  in  his  fight,  when  he  firft  became 
■an  academic?  Does  not  the  conduct  of  his  noble  Editor,  in  looking  out  for  particular  fo- 
cieties  that  might  be  excepted,  ftrongly  (hew  the  general  impreflion  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  mind  ? 

Had  Mr.  Gibbon  fo  little  difcernment  as  not  to  forefee  the  conclufions  that  would  be 
drawn  from  his  narrative  ?  Has  he  fliewn  any  difpofition,  or  made  any  effort,  to  prevent  his 
readers  from  drawing  them  r  Has  he  not  attempted  to  counieradl  the  efFefls  of  any  import- 
ant diftindion  that  might  be  fet  up  between  aflual  defefls,  as  he  conceived  them  to  be,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  pcjjible  improvements,  which  had  taken  place  when  he  was  a  man  ?  Do 
not  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  thoughts,  as  expreffed  in  his  own  words,  point  directly  to  the  Uni- 
verfity at  large  ?  I  will  repel  contradiiSlion  and  baffle  evafion,  by  planting  thofe  words  in  the 
view  of  cavillers,  who,  however  they  may  murmur  at  me,  cannot  mifunderfland  Mr.  Gibbon. 

"  In  all  the  Univerfities  of  Europe,  excepting  our  own,  the  languages  and  fciences  arc 
•'  diftributed  among  a  numerous  lift  of  effeiSlive  profeffors.  The  fludents,  according  to  their 
•'  tafte,  calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  themfelves  to  their,  proper  maflers,  and,  in  the 
"  annual  repetision  of  public  and  private  lectures,  thefe  mafters  are  affidiiOufly  employed. 
"  Our  curiofity  may  enquire,  what  number  of  profeffors  has  been  inlliiuied  at  Oxford;  for 
"  I  fhall  now  confine  myfelf  to  my  own  Univerfity,  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what 
"  may  be  ihe  probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity  ;  how  many  are  flaiioned  to  the  three 
"  faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts  ;  what  is  the  form,  and  what  the  fub- 
"  fiance  of  their  lefibns  ?  But  all  ihefe  queftionsare  lilenced  by  onefliort  and  fingular  anfwer. 
"  The  greater  part  of  the  public  profelfors  have,  for  thefe  many  years  given  up  even  the 
"  pretence  of  teaching."     P.  36. 

To  this  anfwer,  which  is  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  members 
of  the  Univerfiiy  may  give  a  more  detailed  reply  than  I  can  do.  But  what  I  know,  I  will 
relate.  Dr.  Trapp,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Lowth,  have  piibliflied  their  le£lures  as  Poetry 
profeffors.  Mr.  Warton  has  inferted  one  leflure  in  his  edition  of  Theocritus.  The  gentle- 
man who  is  now  profefTor  reads  le£iures,  and  has  publifhed  a  part  of  them,  I  believe,  in 
En^lilh.  That  the  lefliires  of  Sir  William  Scott  upon  "  Hiftory,  if  given  to  the  world, 
"  would  form  a  raoft  valuable  treatifc,"  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  had  been  alfured. 

In  addiiion  to  this  refpeciable  teftimouy  I  would  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  many  years  ago  Sir 
William  read  to  me  a  part  of  one  ledlure,  which  contained  fome  curious  matter  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  Grecian  States,  and  which  feemed  to  me  perfeiSlly  worthy  of  the  writer,  from 
variety  of  learning,  acutenefcofobfervation,  and  elegance  offtyle.  The  Commentaries  of  Dr. 

Blackftone, 
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Blackftone,  and  a  very  excellent  work  of  ProfelTor  Woodifon,  are  proofs  that  the  ir.ftitution 
of  the  Vinerian  ProfefTorOiip  is  not  wholly  iifelefs.  Dr.  Bentham  formerly  read  le£liircs  in  the 
Divinity  School,  and  the  fame  office  is  now  performed  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Randolph, 
whofe  cares  as  a  prelate  have  not  made  him  inattentive  to  his  duties  as  a  ProfelTor.  In 
Chymiftry  and  in  Anatomy,  iedltires,  I  know,  were  for  fome  years  regularly  given  ;  and. 
I  believe;  fhey  were  largely  attended.  The  Iccinres  of  the  late  Sa.son  ProfcfTor  are  much 
applauded,  and  his  fuccefTor,  I  am  perfiiaded,  will  jullify  the  choice  of  the  Univerfity  by 
his  knowledge,  his  activity,  and  his  judgement.  I  have  not  heard  whether  Dr.  Hunt  or 
Dr.  While  read  lectures  in  the  Oriental  languages,  nor  am  I  fure  that  fuch  lectures  would 
have  been  of  great  ufe,  according  to  the  method  in  which  thofe  languages  are  now  learned. 
But  I  know  that  both  the  Profeffors  juft  now  mentioned,  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  the  efli- 
niation  of  foreign  fcholars.  Dr.  Hunt  fupplied  many  valuable  notes  to  the  Pra;lectiones  He- 
braicx  of  Dr.  Lowth  ;  he  read  in  the  Schools,  and  then  printed,  one  Oration  de  Antiquitate 
elegantia  el  utilitate,  lingua:  Arabicae,  1738  ;  and  another,  De  ufu  Dialectorum  Orienta- 
lium  et  PrKcipue  Arabics,  in  Hebraico  Codice  interpretando,  in  1748.  He,  in  1744, 
addrelTed  to  Oxford  Students  "  A  Differtaiion  on  Proverbs  vii.  22,  23  ;"  and  this  DiiTertation 
in  1775,  vvas  re-publilTied  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  added  to  it  critical  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Hunt  on  other  paHages  in  Proverbs,  and  two  very  learned  Sermons  on  two  very  difficult 
ful)j<.as. 

Dr.  White  was  always  ready  to  affift  young  men  who  applied  to  him  for  inftrudlion  :  He 
is  author  of  a  very  judicious  Sermon  upon  the  Septuagint  :  He  publifhed  an  inaugural 
fpeech,  which,  in  point  of  coinpofition,  far  excels  that  which  is  ufually  found  in  the  Clavis 
Pentateuch  of  Dr.  Ruberifon  :  He  tranflated  and  edited,  in  two  vols.  410.  the  Syriac  V'erfioii 
of  part  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Gloucefter  Ridley  :  He  is  faid  to  be 
now  engaged  in  preparing  the  Epiflles  :  He  long  ago  completed,  and  might  with  very  little 
exertion  publifh,  what  Pocock  junior  left  imfinilhed,  in  the  tranflation  of  Adollaiiph's  Egyp- 
tian Hiilory  :  He  has  lately  done  (Ignal  fervice  to  young  clergymen,  by  an  edition  of  the  re- 
ceived Text  of  the  New  Tcftament,  with  the  moft  important  variations  in  Gricfbach,  and 
by  a  Diateffaron,*  drawn  up  in  conformity  to  the  Chronology  approved  by  Archbilliop 
Newcome  ;  and  to  his  profefilonal  ftudies,  he,  in  his  Bampton  Leflures,  was  much  in- 
debted for  the  happy  choice  of  a  fubjedl,  and  for  the  very  mafterly  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated. 

The  foregoing  flatement  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  flendernefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  information, 
and  the  rafhnefs  of  his  conclufions.  I  therefore  leave  it  with  the  men  of  Oxford  to  adduce 
the  particulars  which  I  may  have  omitted,  and  to  expatiate  upon  thofe  which  I  have  merely 
enumerated. 

In  regard  to  Cambridge,  the  perfons  there  appointed  to  ProfelTorfliips,  have  in  few  in- 
flances  difgraced  them  by  notorious  incapacity,  or  criminal  negligence.  A  late  work  of 
Dr.  Hay  furnilhes  us  with  a  dtcifive  proof  of  his  abilities  and  his  adivity.  Dr.  Waring 
and   Mr.  Vince,  in  their  writings,   have  done  honour  to  the  fcience,  not  only  of  their  Uni- 

*  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  offer  advice  to  English  Bishops  ;  but  I  should  he  very  happy  to  hear, 
that  the  candidates  for  orders  were  instructed  to  read  iho  Greek  Testament  in  Dr.  White's  Ulatessaron, 
and  to  make  use  of  Novum  Lexicon  Gra:co  Latinum  in  Novum  Tcstamcntum,  first  prepared  by  Chris- 
tian Schocttgenius,  afterwards  c:'.!.irged  by  Krebsius,  and  edited  at  Leipsic,  iryc,  by  M.  Gotiliib 
Lebcreol  Spolin. 

R  2  vcrfiiy, 
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vcrfiiy,  l)ut  of  their  age.  The  profounfl  refearches  of  Dr.  Waring,  I  fuppofe,  were  not 
adapted  to  any  form  of  communication  by  le(3ures.  But  Mr.  Vince  has,  by  private  inftruc- 
lions,  been  very  ufefiil  both  to  ihofe  who  were  novitiates,  and  to  thofe  who  were  proficients, 
iii  Maihematics.  Dr.  Halifax,  Dr.  Rutherforth,  and  D r. Wat fon,  very  abundanily  conveyed 
the  information  which  belonged  to  their  departments,  fometimes  in  the  difpiites  of  the 
fchools,  and  fometimes  by  the  publication  of  their  writings.  Chemiftry  has  been  adorned, 
not  by  the  labour  only,  but  by  the  fagacity  of  Dr.  Waifon,  and  Dr.  Milner.  Mr.  Porfon, 
the  Greek  Profeflor,  has  not  read  more  than  one  Ledure,  but  that  one  was  TzlSxKQq  if  Itpri; 
oxiyri  AiSosf.  He  has  written,  however,  ioois,  of  utility  far  more  extenfive  than  ledliires 
could  be  ;  and  I  fpeak  from  my  own  adlual  obfervation,  when  I  flate,  that  the  Greek  Plays 
edited  by  this  wonderful  man,  have  turned  the  attention  of  feveral  academics  towards  philo- 
logical learning,  which,  it  muft  be  confeifed,  has  few  and  feeble  attractions  to  the  eagcrnefs 
of  curiofity,  or  the  fprightlinefs  of  youth. 

Whaifoever  ItiSures  may,  or  may  not,  have  beerf  given  by  other  Profeflbrs,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Gibbon,  if  he  had  vifited  Cambridge,  would  have  been  "  almoft,"  if  not 
"  altogether"  a  convert.  Surprifed  he  might  have  been  to  find,  and  ready,  I  truft,  he  would 
have  been  to  embrace,  many  opportuniiies  for  congratulating  other  men  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ihofc  advantages,  which,  during  his  own  time,  may  not  have  been,  in  his  own 
College,  accctilble  to  himfelf.  He  would  have  feen  many  elegant  fcholars,  and  many  deep 
Mathematicians  among  the  tutors.  He  would  have  feen  the  moft  generous  emulation,  and 
the  moft  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  younger  members  of  the  Univerfity.  He  would  have 
feen  plaps  of  ftudy  recommended  for  their  Hfe — exercifes  prefcribed  for  the  difulay  of  their 
ingenuity,  or  the  exertions  of  ihtir  induflry — rewards  propofed  for  their  merit  in  Mathe- 
matics, in  Poetry,  in  Profe,  in  Greek  Compofitions,  in  Latin,  and  in  Englirti.  In  al- 
moft every  College  he  would  have  feen  young  men,  who  were  able  to  underftand  "  otigi- 
•'  nals"  without  the  dim  and  delufive  light  of"  tranflation" — who  were  well  acquainted  with 
"  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  Clafllcs  ;"  and  who  had  improved  their  tafte,  while  they  enlarged 
their  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  the  "  dead  languages."  He  would  have  feen  days,  and  weeks, 
and  years,  employed  in  the  moft  intenfe  labour  upon  "  living  fcience."  He  would  have 
feen  amufements,  exercife,  fociety,  health,  and  fometimes  even  life  cheerfully  facrificed  to 
the  acquifuion  of  that  knowledge,  which  no  learned  man  ever  defpifeil,  who  poircffed  it, 
and  no  canrli.l  man  would  depreciate,  who  poftefles  it  not.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  Mr.  Gibbon  wrote  his  Memoirs,  and  fuch  it  now  is,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent,  when  Mr.  Gibbon  is  numbered  among  the  dead.  Some  of, the  foregoing  iaS.s,  I 
allow,  Mr.  Gibbon  could  not  know  ;  but  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were  within  his  reach, 
and  to  fearch  for  them  would  have  been  creditable  to  his  accuracy  as  a  reporter,  his  delicacy 
as  a  gentleman,  and  his  liberality  as  a  fcholar.  That  fearch,  indeed,  was  a  duty  equally 
obvious  and  indifpenfable  ;  and  that  t/u/y  ought  to  have  been  difcharged  deliberately  and 
compleaily,  before  Mr.  Gibbon,  roufing  all  his  antipathy,  and  colleding  all  his  might,  had 
ventured  to  exaggerate  real  defefts,  to  difregard  real  excellencies,  or  to  throw  before  readers 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  one  glittering  defcription,  one  vague  fuggeftion,  one  invidious 
comparifiin,  one  contemptuous  fcotf,  or  one  ferious  charge.  If  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  was  faid  of 
Dante,  "  intended  Refortnation,  his  cenfures  were  not  wife  :  if  he  did  not  intend  Re- 
"  formation,  his  cenfures  were  not -good."     Vide  Adventure,  I'^o.  87. 

Ill 
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III  would  it  become  me,  tamely  and  filcntly  loacquiefce  in  she  flriflurc?  of  this  formidable 
accufer,  upon  a  feminary  to  which  I  owe  many  obligations,  though  I  left  it,  as  muft  not  be 
ililTcmbled,  before  the  ufiial  time,  and,  in  truth,  had  been  almoif  compelled  to  leave  it,  not 
by  the  want  of  a  proper  education,  for  I  had  arrived  at  the  firft  place  in  the  firft  form  ot 
Harrow  School,  when  I  was  not  quite  fourteen — not  by  the  want  of  ufeful  tutors,  for  mine 
were  eminently  able,  and  to  me  had  been  uniformly  kind — not  by  the  want  of  ambition,  for 
I  had  begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxioufly  to  academical  diftindions — not  by  the  want 
of  attachment  to  the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as  I  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the 
fondeft  and  moft  unfeigned  afFedion — but  by  another  want,  which  it  were  unnecelTary  to 
name,  and  for  the  fupply  of  which,  after  fome  hefitation,  I  determined  to  provide  by  pa- 
tient toil  and  refolute  felf-denial,  wheti  I  had  not  completed  my  twentieth  year.  I  ceafed, 
therefore,  to  refide,  with  an  aching  heart  :  I  looked  back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret 
and  humiliation  to  advantages  of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honours  to  which  I 
could  no  longer  afpire  :  I  vKited  my  companions,  my  rivals,  and  my  inflriidors,  when  either 
my  Itifurc  or  my  circumftances  permitted  :  I  was  aflifled  in  a  moft  gracious  manner  by  the 
Chancellor  and  fcveral  Heads  of  Houfcs,  when  the  degree  of  a  Malkr  had  become  requifite 
for  me,  in  the  purfuit  of  a  moft  precious  objed,  which  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tain ;  and  upon  the  accefs,  with  which  I  was  honoured  at  a  very  early  period,  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  men,  high  in  academical  rank,  and  confpicuous  for  literary  excellence,  often  have 
I  reflefted  with  the  pleafure  and  with  the  pride  of  an  ancient  writer,*  who  lias  more  than 
once  recorded  his  own  intimacy  vtith  the  poets  and  the  flatefmen  of  the  Augiiftan  age.  The 
unreferved  converfation  of  fcliolars,  the  difinterefted  offices  of  friendfhip,  the  u^e  of  valuable 
books,  and  the  example  of  good  men,  are  endearments,  by  which  Cambridge  will  keep  a 
ftrong  hold  upon  my  efteem,  my  refped,  and  my  gratitude,  to  the  lateft  moment  of  my  life. 
Never  fliall  I  have  the  prefumption  to  '«  difclaim  irer  as  a  mother,"  and  never  may  flie  have 
juft  occafion  to  "  renounce  rnc  as  a  fon — f'ri  ^£  »%  »toj  ap^a'pifo;  y.iiiov^  scm;  om  Sfc.  y.xy.u; 
"  ri  Kiyn,  oixXx  xai  oirlij  (ricovra  Jtai  diroitpiTilti,  XtiS'w  srapaJ'iJ'ou;  xat  af  jch^m^  ra;  ^ap.ix^, 
Julian,  Orat.  II.  page  172,  edit.  D.  Pctavius,  i6i4.t 

Such  are  the  feduclions  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  flyle,  and  the  contagion  of  his  fcorn  ;  fuch  is 
the  fkilfulnefs  with  which  his  obfervations  are  engrafted  upon  his  narrative  ;  fuch  is  the  air 
of  plaufibility,  and  even  authority,  which  his  acknowledged  veneration  for  learning  diffufcs 
over  his  fevere  animadverfions  i,ipon  two  learned  focictics,  that  the  ufe  of  gemralilies  is  not 
to  be  (lighted,  where  ihcy  can  be  pertinently  oppofcd  to  generalities,  and  may  fortify  the  evi- 
dence from  detail.  There  is  a  very  numerous,  and  a  very  officious  clafs  of  cciifors,  who 
find  it  much  ealier  to  alfume  the  importance  of  pronouncing  dccifions,  than  to  cnilure  ihc 
drudgery  of  examining  fads.  Among  fuch  perfons,  one  very  fruitful  fcnirce  of  errotir  is 
their  voluntary  or  accidental  inattention  to  the  peculiar  conflituiion  of  foreign  Univerlliies, 
and  that  of  our  own.    Cambridge  and  Oxford,  unlike  the  former,  arc  compoftd  ot  Colleges, 

*  See  Horace,  Sat.  X.  lib.  i.   Sat.  I.  lib.  ii.   Epiat.  xx.  lib.  i. 

+  When  Julian  wrote  this  Oration,  lie  had  received  some  important  favours  from  Constantine  and 
Euscbia.  Whatever  motives  miglit  afterwards  induce  him  to  apostatize  from  Christianitj-,  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  a  proselyte  to  some  modern  notions  about  jjratitude.  For  in  the  sentence  im- 
mediately preceding  he  writes — "  OuS«»o>- ^.tp,  oi>x/,  rat  i>.K(^'t  a3ix>i/*i»Tiir  i'Aari.j  'naSiASt  axH-~''^'>  ''- 
•yeia/y>f*ii>  roTs  ^3fUvon,  ot«ii  if  tjaSmrf^  uf or  t«m  ivifyirat  uai*  eij^af .fai.' ' 

founded 
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founded  in  difFi.-rent  ages,  endowed  wiih  diftinft  revenues,  fubje£l  fo  different  ftatutes,  go- 
verned by  different  heads,  independent  of  each  other  in  many  points  of  internal  rcgulaiiorv, 
yet  united  under  a  general  code  of  laws,  which  have  not  only  appointed  reftraints  upon  fop- 
"  pery,  iazinefs,  and  vice,  but  provided  encouragements  for  various  degrees  of  effort  and 
talent,  in  various  branches  of  fcience  and  erudition. 

Other  miflakes  arlfe  from  the  want  of  due  confidcration  that  Englifh  Univerfities,  being 
filled  with  the  fons  of  Englifh  parents,  muft,  in  fonie  meafure,  fympathize  with  the  general 
fiate  of  England  itfelf,  and  fliare,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  gradual  and  fucceffive  changes  of 
manners,  cufloms,  opinions,  and  intelle£lual  purfuits.  Hence  their  ftreets  are  no  longer 
crouded  with  firiplings  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Their  difcipline  no  longer  requires  thofe 
punifhments  which  are  retained  in  fchools.  Their  imdergraduates,  upon  admilfion,  are 
ufually  prefumed  to  have  made  a  greater  proficiency  than  Mr.  Gibbon  claims  to  himfclf. 
The  elements  of  the  learned  languages  are  no  longer  taught,  as  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  days  of 
Chcke  and  Smith,  by  Profeffors  j  nor  does  there  feem  to  be  much  propriety  in  thus  teaching 
them,  when  (Indents  are  to  be  employed  in  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  of  Plato,  of  Longinus,  of 
Qiiintilian,  and  other  writings  of  antiquity,  for  the  perufal  of  which  it  is  expe£led  that  they  have 
been  fufEciently  prepared  by  their  fchool-mafters.  Rhetoric,  with  all  its  tawdry  appendages  and 
tedious  iiicuinbrances  of  tropes  and  figures,  is  no  longer  made  an  elfcntial  part  of  education, 
becaiife  compofition,  and  crilicifm  upon  compofiiion,  are  regulated  by  laws  more  favourable 
to  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  to  cafe  and  vigour,  to  uniformity  without  famenefs,  and  va- 
riety without  incongruity,  to  the  emancipation  of  good  fenfe  from  pedantry,  and  the  domi- 
nion of  genius  over  art.  The  uncouth  jargon  and  the  frivolous  dilUndlions  of  Logic  are  no 
longer  confidered  as  inftrinnents  indifpcnfibly  iicceJJ'ary  for  the  deteftion  of  errours,  or  the  ex- 
predion  and  arrangement  of  truths,  becaufc  the  underllandings  of  inen  have  happily  efcaped 
from  the  fetters  of  forms  and  words,  and  are  accuftomed  to  explore,  through  a  clearer  me- 
dium, and  over  a  wider  range,  the  properties  and  relations  of  things.  The  noify  jarrings  of 
Thomifts  and  Scotifts,  of  Nominalifls  and  Realifts,  have  long  been  hufhed.  The  labours 
of  individuals  refiding  upon  the  fame  fpot,  and  profecuting  the  fame  enquiries,  are  invigor- 
ated by  competition,  rather  than  relaxed  by  co-operation.  Their  opinions,  inftead  of  being 
cramped  by  fyflsms,  are  enlarged  by  principles;  and  in  iheir  pretenfions  to  literary  fame, 
their  appeals  miifl  be  made,  not  to  the  fuffrages  of  the  wrangling  pariifan,  or  the  folitary 
reclufc,  but  before  the  tribunal  of  an  unprejudiced  -and  enlightened  public. 

Tiie  multiplication  ot  books,  the  facility  of  procuring  them,  and  the  curtom  of  reading 
them,  may  be  confidered  as  additional  reafons  for  the  diminilhcd  ufefulnefs  of  ledlures,  upon 
the  abflrufer  parts  of  fcience,  and  upon  various  fubjc£ls  of  clafTical,  and  even  oriental  lite- 
rature. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,  which  Mr.  Gibbon  wras  well  qualified  to  appreciate,  if  he  had 
been  diffofed  to  examine  them,  the  inflruflion,  which,  formerly  was  conveyed  by  Profeflbrs  to 
a  promilcuous  multitude  of  the  young,  the  old,  the  trifling  loiterer,  and  tlie  attentive  ftudcnt, 
alTembled  in  the  fchools,  is  now  configned  with  happier  effcft  to  private  and  piiblic  tutors 
within  the  walls  of  colleges.  The  plans  for  Rich  inftniflion  admit  fufficient  comprehenfion 
and  fufliciint  regularity  for  ufe.  The  divifions  are  eafily  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  ihof^;, 
who  underftand  what  they  have  heaid,  and  retain  what  they  have  undeiftood.  TJic  tutor  can 
interrogate,  where  the  leflurcr,  perhaps,  would  only  difiate,  and  Therefore,  in  his  intercourfe 
with  learners,   he  has  more  opportunities  for  afcertaining  their  proficiency,  corredling   liixir 
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mifapprehenfions,  and  relieving  their  embarra(rtnent5.  Doubtlefs,  when  the  prefent  condi- 
tioncf  academical  affairs  is  compared  with  that  of  which  we  read  in  the  laft  century,  and 
thofe  which  preceded  iX,  appearances  are  much  changed,  but  \hc  fulijlancc  remains  unimpaired. 
A  conceited  and  fuperficial  fpedator  may  eafily  deceive  himfclf ;  but  a  difpallionate  and  ju- 
dicious obferver  will  underftand,  and  often  approve.  A  witling  may  glean  materials  for 
raillery,  but  a  fcholar  will  find  ample  room  for  refledion  and  commendation.  Reoorts  may 
fometimes  mifguide  thofe  who  are  content  to  /.'earon\y  ;  but  fails  will  intcrtfl,  and  upon  the 
•whole,   fatisfy  thofe  who  frequently  and  carefully  infpefl. 

"  The  Schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  (fays  Mr.  Gibbon),  were  founded  in  the  dark 
♦'  age  of  falfe  and  barbarous  fcietice,  and  they  are  flill  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their  origin. 
"  The  legal  incorporation  of  thefe  focieties,  by  the  charters  of  Popes  and  Kings,  had  givea 
"  them  a  monopoly  of  the  public  intlru£lion,  and  the  fpirit  of  monopolifts  is  narrow,  lazy, 
"  and  oppreflive  :  their  work  is  more  colHy  and  lefs  produdlive  than  that  of  independant 
•'  ariifls  ;  and  the  new  improvements,  fo  eagerly  grafped  by  the  compeiiiion  of  freedom,  are 
"  admitted  with  flow  and  fulien  reludlance  in  thofe  proud  corporations,  above  the  fear  of  a 
•'  rival,  and  below  the  confellion  of  an  error."  P.  35.  Afier  reading  the  foregoing  paffagcs, 
(hall  I  be  told  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  not  in  view  other  Colleges  befiiles  his  own,  another  Uni- 
verfity  befidcs  his  own,  and  other  times  befides  his  own  ?  In  fpeaking  of  his  own  College, 
page  37,  he  enumerates  particulars;  and,  if  particulars  of  other  Colleges  were  known,  why 
were  they  not  produced,  to  illuftrate  general  hints,  or  to  eftablifli  general  pofitions  ?  Real 
improvements  in  fcience  are  admitted,  cautioully,  but  not  reluctantly  ;  and  fuch  caution 
upon  fuch  fubjects  is  more  becoming  in  a  learned  body  than  eagerncfs. 

"  Our  Colleges,  (fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  page  37),  are  fuppofed  to  be  fchools  of  fcience,  as 
"  well  as  of  education  :*  nor  is  it  imreafonable  to  expe£l,  tha'  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted 
"  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  exempt  from  the  care  of  their  own  fublKlence,  and  amply  provided 
"  with  books,  fhould  devote  their  leifure  to  the  profecution  of  fludy,  and  that  fome  efFefts  of 
"  their  lludies  fhould  be  mauifelled  to  the  world."  I  admit  the  premifcs,  but  deny  the  in- 
ference, which,  by  implication,  is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  Univerfity  PrefTes  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  life-time,  and  fince  his  death,  have  produced  ««;/i^- 
r^wjeftcvfls  of  thofe  (ludies,  which  are  equally  honourable  to  the  writers,  and  to  the  Univerfi- 
ties.  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  proceeds  :  "  The  (helves  of  their  library,  groan  under  the  weight 
"  of  Benedidline  folios  ;  of  the  editions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  colleflions  of  the  middle  ages, 
«'  which  have  ilfued  from  the  fingle  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  prcs  at  Paris."  Arc  there  no 
books,  then,  in  fcience,  criticifm,  natural  philofophy,  hiflory,  and  polite  literature  ?  Arc 
there  no  manufcripts  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Oriental  languages  ?  Has  Mr.  Gibbon  never 
vifited  the  libraries  of  Corpus,  All  Souls,  Q^iecn's,  New  College,  Worcefter,  and  Chrilt- 
Church  ?  Did  he  never  deign  to  call  a  glance  on  the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  in  two  volumes 
folio  ?  Did  he  never  hear  of  additional  books,  fuflicicnt  perhaps  to  fill  another  folio  ?  «'  A 
"  compoftMon  of  genius,"  Mr.  Gibbon  fays,  "  mud  be  the  offspring  of  one  mind.  But  fuch 
"  works  of  induftry,   as  may  be  divided  among  many  hands,  and  ruuft  be  continued  durinn- 

*  In  the  ratalogiie  I  have  given  of  distinguished- academic*,  may  be  found  the  names  of  persons  who 
published  while  they  resided  in  tii";  University,  as  well  as  of  others  who  became  authors  after  leavijig 
them.  To  that  catalogue  I  would  add  the  names  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Ibbctson,  of  Mr.  t'ollinsihe 
poet,  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  xJr.  Ford,  Dr. 'I'atcliain,  Mr.  Scarlet,  Mr.  Jckyl,  Dr.  R.  Shepherd,  Sir 
G.  Shuckburgh,  Dr.  Miskelyne,  and,  if  I  have  not  beeii  misinformed,  Baron  Maseres. 
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"  many  vears,  are  ilic  peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community."  True.  Na£li  funt 
banc  Spariam  Oxonienfes,  et  prasclarilfimc  ornaverunt.  So  fay  I.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  fays, 
page  3S',  "  If  I  enquire  into  the  manufatlures  of  the  Monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend 
"  the  enquiry  to  the  other  Cotiegcs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  filcni  blufli,  or  a  fcornful 
"  frown  will  be  the  only  riply." 

Were  I  to  fpeak  of  the  foregoing  pafTage  as  it  deferves,  I  ftiould  employ  "  thofe  harfh 
«'  epithets  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  expredions  of  refcntment,  though  I  rtiould  be 
"  coi.draincd  to  ufe  them  as  the  only  words  in  the  Engliih  language,  which  could  accurately 
"  reprefent  my  cool  and  unprejudiced  fentiments."  Thus  wrote  Mr.  Gibbon  (vol.  ii.  page 
5;9,)  about  Mr.  Davis,  and  thus  I  (hould  have  written  about  Mr.  Gibbon. 

Dr.  Home  was  a  A^onk  of  Alngdakn.  But  he  conipofcd  feveral  volumes  of  Sermons,  to 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  will  not  reful'e  the  praife  of  ingenuity  ;  and  he,  alfo,  drew  up  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pfalms,  fi.r  nobler  purpofes  than  the  amufement  of  fcholars,  or  the  confuta- 
tion of  critics.  Dr.  Chandler  is  a  Monk  of  Magdalen.  But,  he  has  publiQied  Travels  into 
Greece  and  Afia  Minor,  which  have  been  well  received  in  the  learned  world,  and  with  great 
credit  to  himfclf,  he  has  repubiifhed  the  Marmora  Oxonienfia.  Dr.  Rouih  is  a  Monk 
of  Magdalen.  But,  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  of  great  ufe,  for 
which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  the  language 
of  the  earlier  fathers  in  the  Chriftian  Church  ;  and,  long  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
this  very  Monk  had  fent  forth  an  edition  of  two  dialogues  in  Plato  ;  an  edition,  which,  in 
common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  myfclf  read. with  inllruflion  and  with  de- 
light ;  an  edition,  which,  the  firft  fcholars  on  the  Cimtinent  have  praifed,  which  Charles 
Burney  "  loves,"  and  which  even  Richard  Porfon  "  endures." 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  youth,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  page  55,  "  that  the  moft 
"  unpleafing  objeds  and  events,  feldom  make  a  deep  or  lafling  impreffion.  It  forgets  the 
"  part,  enjoys  the  prefent,  and  anticipates  the  future."  The  obfervation  is  well  founded, 
and  well  expreffed.  But  he  from  'wliom  it  proceeds,  has  exhibited  a  freflh  inflance  of  hu- 
man infirmity  in  the  variance  which  fubfifls  between  his  opinion  and  his  practice.  May  we 
not  fufpect,  that  the  tranquillity  which  Mr.  Gibbon  derived  from  his  thoughtlelTnefs  as  a 
boy,  was  not  granted  to  his  hours  of  reflection,  when  he  became  a  full  grown  man  r  While 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  preparing  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  writings,  he  certainly  had  not 
'  forgotten  the  pad."  The  motives  which  enabled  him  to  "  enjoy  the  prefent,"  will  not 
excite  the  envy  of  a  wife  or  a  good  man,  and  "  in  the  futu'e,"  he  had  only  to  anticipate  the 
pain  he  was  abuut  to  inflidl,  and  the  reproaches  he  was  about  to  call  down,  upon  a  race  of 
academics,  by  whofe  faults  he  had  never  been  injured,  and  into  whofe  virtues  and  ftudies  he 
had  very  flightly  enquired. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  intended  only  to  convince  the  public,  that  all  the  literary  exploits,  for 
which  he  was  fo  juilly  celebrated,  had  been  atchieved  fuo  marte,  he  might  have  been  con- 
tent ihortly  and  poignantly  to  notice  the  injudicious  regulations  of  the  Palasfira  when  he  fre- 
quented it,  and  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  Gymnafiarchs,  who  were  appointed  to 
.  inllruA  him.  But,  why  are  eight  or  nine  pages  employed  in  doing  that,  which  might  have 
■been  done  as  efFedually  and  more  decoroufly,  in  four  or  five  fentences  ? 

I  have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  received,  or  fancied  himfelf 
to  have  received,  provocations  more  recent  than  any  which  he  has  ftated  in  his  Memoirs. 
What  they  were  muft  be  left  to  conjedure,  and  for  conjecture  there  are  fome  grounds. 

That 
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Tint  Mr.  Gibbon  was  not  inatleniive  to  the  reports  at  Oxford  relating  to  himfelf,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  forty-ftventh  page  of  his  Memoirs.  "  The  good  fenfe  of  my  father  was 
*'  afloniihedat  my  ftrange  departure  from  the  religion  of  my  country.  In  the  firll  fally  of 
♦'  pafTion  he  divulged  the  fccret  which  prudence  might  have  fupprefTed,  and  the  gates  of 
"  Magdalen  CoIIt-ge  were  for  ever  fluit  againft  my  return.  Many  years  afterward.-,  when 
*'  the  name  of  Gibbon  was  become  as  notorious  as  that  of  Middlctun,  it  was  induflrioufly 
'•  whifpered  at  Oxford  that  the  Hifiorian  had  formerly  turned  Papift.  ^J"y  chara£lcr  flood 
*'  expofed  to  the  reproach  of  inconftancy,  and  this  invidious  topic  would  have  been  liandled 
"  without  mercy  by  my  opponents,  could  they  have  feparated  my  caufc  irom  that  ot  liie 
"  Univerfity." 

As  to  the  fecret,  if  it  had  been  h'pf,  did  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  convert,  mingle  fo  litilc  fm- 
ceriiy  with  his  zeal,  as  to  be  capable  of  returning  to  Magdalen,  even  if  he  had  not  been  for- 
bidden to  retmn  ?  When  the  fecret  had  been  /jW,  what  other  inconvenience,  or,  I  fhould 
rather  fay,  effcdl,  can  we  fuppofe  Mr.  Gibbon  to  have  experienced,  according  to  Air.  GilLon's 
nun  account,  except  that  of  being  removed  from  a  fociety,  in  which  he  had  never  been  in- 
flru£led,  and  from  a  religion,  of  which  he  no  longer  approved.  The  men  of  Magdalen 
were  faithful  to  their  oaths,  when  tiiey  did  not  permit  a  Papifl  to  refide  in  a  Proteftant  Society- 
The  men  of  Oxford  fpoke  truth,  when  they  faid  that  "  the  Hirtorian  had  formerly  turned 
"  Papift."  In  regard  to  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  were  not  mfen  of  Magdalen — 
their  compaflion,  their  candour,  their  inability  to  determine  whether  his  converfion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  an  a£t  of  inconftancy,  or  "  an  honefl  facrifice  of  intereft  to  confci- 
•'  ence  ;"  their  good  fenfe  in  difccrning,  that  fuch  converfion,  under  either  fuppofition, 
was  wholly  unconnefted  with  the  points  in  difpute  between  theinfelvesand  Mr.  Gibbon — all, 
or  any  of  thefc  rcafons  may  have  produced  their  filence.  But  as  to  the  one  reafon,  which  ahne 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  affigned  for  what  they  did  do,  and  from  which  he  has  inferrtd,  what  under 
other  circumftances  they  would  have  done,  it  is  utterly  inadmilTible.  The  caufe  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, as  a  convert  to  Papacy,  is  fcparate  in  all  its  principles,  and  all  its  circuinftances,  from 
the  caufe  of  the  Univerfity,  to  which  his  opponents  belonged.  If  the  men  of  Magdalen 
•were  right  in  preventing  Mr.  Gibbon's  return.'the  Univerfity  would  have  claimed  no  praife. 
If  the  men  of  Magtlalen  were  wrong,  the  Univerfity  would  have  deferved  no  blame. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Mr.  Gibbon's  opponents  did  not  bellow  any  commendation  upon 
his  pcjjlble  integrity.  But,  did  they  take  any  advantage  of  his  oifTwij/ delufion  ?  Did  they  ex- 
patiate in  any  general  harangues  upon  the  pronen(-fs  of  the  humati  mind  to  wander  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  "  to  try  all  things"  with  equal  eagernefs,  and  ultimately  "  to  hold  fail" 
that  which  may  not  be  good  ?  Did  they  attempt  any  analyfis  of  tliofe  mental  idiofyticrafies, 
which  ftek  for  gratification  in  variety,  and  find  it  in  fingidariiy  f  Did  they  draw  up  any 
fcalc  of  gradation  according  to  which  we  may  pafs  on  from  the  exercifc  ot  fubilety  to  the 
love  of  fophidry,  from  impatience  under  doubt  to  captioufnefs  amidft  proot's,  or  from  in- 
difcritninate  inquifitivenefs  with  confcious  ignorance,  to  excefiive  refinement  with  confciuus 
knowledge  ?  Did  they  produce  any  arguments  or  any  examples  to  fliew,  thai  from  the  offen- 
five  and  perilous  obftinacy  of  dogmatifm,  there  is  a  furer  refuge  in  the  warinefs  and  modc- 
fatioaof  the  academic  philofophy,  than  in  the  verfatility  and  indifference  of  the  fceptical  ? 
Ihey  did  not ;  and  therefore,  after  noticing  the  ungracious  terms  in  which  this  forbearance  is 
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tnentioneJ,  and  the  unfatisfaf^ory  manner  in  '.vhich  it  is  explained,  we  miift  look  for  fome 
other  caufe  of  JMr.  Gibbon's  diflike  to  the  Univerfity. 

Had,  then,  tlie  oral  traditions  of  Oxford  preferved  and  difTeminated  any  of  thofc  childifl; 
foibles  and  trifling  infirmities,  which  mean  and  malicious  adverfaries  often  bring  forward 
to  infult  the  learned,  or  to  degrade  the  virtuous  ?  Was  it  the  curtom  of  Oxford  to  fay,  that- 
the  erudition  of  Mr.  Gibbon  was  fuperficial,  that  his  judgment  was  weak,  that  his  taile  was 
incorreft,  and  that  his  compoiiiions  were  unworthy  of  that  laine,  which  lie  had  acquired, 
and  which,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  D;"vis,  he  reprefents  ■«  as  the  motive  and  the  rewards  of  his 
"  labours  ?"  Did  the  members  of  Oxford,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  pafs  any  (iire£t  vote  of 
cenfure  upon  a  work,  which,  from  its  matter,  in  fome  places,  could  not  be  expected  to  plcaje^ 
and  from  its  inanner,  in  other  places,  may  have  been  intended  to  provoke  ?  Shrinking  from  the 
danger  of  aflai ling  Mr.  Gibbon  with  the  weapons  of  argument,  did  they  endeavour  to  ftrike  hiin 
down  with  the  iron  mace  of  law  ?  Did  they  raife  againrt  this  mighty  champion  of  infidelity 
the  paffions  of  a  blind  and  infuriate  rabble,  juft,  as  upon  another  occafion,  but  without  their 
concurrence,  and,  I  truft,  approbation,  thofe  paffions  have  been  fince  (lirred  up  againft  a 
well-known  Herefiarch  r  Did  they  hold  him  up  to  public  abhorrence  as  a  fly  and  malevolent 
enemy,  who,  inftead  of  deftroying  the  outworks  of  Chriftianity  by  the  batteries  of  oppofi- 
tion,  was  attempting  to  fap  the  very  citadel  by  the  mines  of  infinuation  ?  Nil  horum. 
What,  then,  was  the  wrong?  Two  confederate  Doftors,  it  feems,  of  this  Univerfity,  men, 
•'  whofe  zeal,  (vol.  ii.  p.  603),  was  indeed  enlightened  bv  fome  rays  of  knowledge,"  but 
*'  whofe  habits  of  fludy  and  converfation  appeared  to  have  left  them  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
"  principles  which  univerfally  regulate  the  opinions  and  prailice  of  mankind,  "  (page  615), 
had  ventured' to  write  againft  Mr.  Gibbon.  The  fame  offence  had  been  committed  by  Mr. 
Davis,  who  was  a  Batchelor  of  Arts  in  Ox-ford,  and  who  had  undertaken,  as  Mr.  Gibbou 
informs  us,  "  to  wriie  before  he  had  read."  They  who  have  perufed  Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindi- 
cation, can  have  no  doubt  of  his  talents  to  convert  defenfive  war  into  that  vi'hich  is  ofFcnfive  ; 
and  they  maybe  fuppofed  to  believe,  that  the  correflion  which  had  been  formerly  iaflidlcd 
on  the  two  DoSors  and  the  Batchelor  of  Arts,  was  quite  equal  to  the  crimes  of  which  they 
had  been  gtiihy.  How  far,  then,  is  the  Univerfity  rcfponfible  for  thofe  crimes  r  I  have 
never  been  told  that  a  vote  of  thanks  was  pafled  in  favour  of  the  two  DoiStors  ;  though  I 
have  fomewhere  heard  that  the  Batchelor  of  Arts  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  a  Mailer. 

But  if  this  was  the  enormity  which  roufed  Mr.  Gibbon's  indignation,  and  infli£led  fo  deep, 
fo  lafling,  fo  venomous  a  wound  upon  his  feelings,  we  may  furely  apply  to  him,  what  he 
had  obferved  of  Mr.  Davis,  "that  in  his  Phihfophy,  all  fins  are  of  equal  magnitude." — 
Vol.  ii.  page  542. 

It  were  unncccfFary  for  me  to  vindicate,  either  the  propriety  of  the  general  ufage,  or  the 
conduif  of  Oxford,  in  beftowing  a  mark  of  diitinclion  upon  Mr.  Davis,  whofe  purpofe  It 
Tvas  to  elucidate  queflions  which  Oxford  could  not  flight  ;  and  whofe  exertions,  though  not 
completely  fuccefsful,  do  credit  to  the  education  which  Oxford  farnilhed.  Academical  degrees, 
I  am  aware,  may  fometimes  be  lavifhed  with  intemperate  zeal,  and  fometimes  refufsd  by 
churlifh  bigotry.  The  cabals  of  interefted  or  prejudiced  individuals,  may  over-rule  the 
good  fenfe,  and  defeat  the  good-nature  of  a  learned  body.  Great,  however,  is  the  aggrcr 
^a/^  of  wifdom  and  liberality,  for  which  our  Unlverfities  are  indebted  to  the  infiiience  of 
Literature,  Philofophy,  and  Religion;  and  where,  let  me  aflc,  are  we  to  look  for  a  com- 
munity,, 
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Tnuniiy,  numerous  in  its  members  and  flu6luating  in  its  component  parts,  fo  exempt  from 
human  frailty,  as  never  to  be  blinded  by  prcpolRflion,  never  beguiled  by  fiifpicion,  never 
warped  by  party,  never,  even  with  right  inlenlion  led  aflray  into  meafures,  which  a  calm  and 
fagacious  bye-ftander  would  pronounce  wrong  ?  Suffice  it,  then,  to  fay,  that  the  pradice  of 
conferring  degrees  upon  authors,  has  from  time  immemorial,  been  adopted  in  ioreign,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  Univerfiiies  ;  and  that,  on  many  important  occafions,  it  has  been  em.ployed  in 
favour  of  many  celebrated  men,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  beft  caufes,  and  adluatcd  by  the 
beft  motives,  have  put  forth  the  greateft  abilities  with  the  greatelt  efFe£l. 

When  a  writer  has  fpoken  fo  frequently,  and  in  truth,  fo  handfomeiy  of  himfclf,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon,  and  fo  acrimonioufly  of  almoll  all  his  antagonifls,  it  is  no  violation  either  of  chaiiiy 
or  decorum,  to  examine  the  foundnefs  of  his  pretenfions,  not  to  veracity,  indeed,  but  to 
impartiality  and  candour.  Willing  I  am  to  make  all  due  allowances  for  the  forenefs  of  a 
controverfialifl,  for  the  irritability  of  a  valetudinarian,  for  indolence  impatient  of  being  dif- 
turbed  in  that  fweet  repofe  which  fucceeds  exertion,  and  fur  confcious  merit,  indignant  at 
rude  interruption  in  the  career  of  its  triumplis.  I  muft,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  fay- 
ing, that  Mr.  Gibbon  retained  his  refentments  more  ftedfaftly,  and  felt  them  more  pain- 
fully, than  his  difcretion  or  his  pride  would  fufFer  him  to  acknowledge.  The  foftnefs  of 
his  expreffions  often  gave  a  fharper  edge  to  the  feverity  of  his  inve6lives,  and  the  gaiety  of 
ridicule  is  often  employed  by  him,  not  as  a  check,  but  as  a  difguife,  to  the  fiercenefs  of  an- 
ger. The  haughtinefs  of  defiance  itfelf  had  few  charms  for  his  mind,  unlefs  it  were  accom- 
panied by  the  poignancy  of  farcafm  ;  and,  inftead  of  crufhing  his  opponents  with  confu- 
tation only,  he  chofe  rather  to  pierce  them  again  and  again  with  fneers,  exulting,  it  (hould 
feem,  in  the  abilities  which  he  poffefTed,  ita  ferire,  ut,  ii  quos  viciflet,  crebris  et  minutis 
idlibus  fe  mori  fcntirent.     Suetonius  in  Vit.  Calig.  Par.  30. 

A  man  of  his  various,  extenfive,  and  recondite  learning,  miift  have  known  morem  fuifiPe 
Graiis,  cum  inter  fe  belliim  geffilTent,  ut  ii  qui  vicilTent,  tropa^um  aliquod  in  finibus  fla- 
tuerent,  viftorias  modo  in  pra;fentia  declarandse  causa,  non  ut  in  perpetuum*  belli  menioria 
maneret.     Cicero  de  Inventione,  lib.  ii.  p.  79.  Vid,  Grut.  edit. 

But  the  literary  hoflilities  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  was  engaged  were,  it  feems,  not  to  be 
condu(Eted  on  the  equitable  and  humane  conditions  Graiorum  cum  Graiis  concertantium. 
His  adverfaries  were  for  the  moft  part  (iscpQxpot,  v  on  a.\i  eittoi  tk.  Vid.  Dem.  Olynph.  iii. 
page  33.  edit  Reiflce.  In  the  war  upon  their  part  araxTiX,  aspio-ra,  aSicpjcura.  o.ttxvto'.. 
Vid.  Demofth.  Phil.  i.  vol.  i.  page  50.  And  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gibbon  ■sraXsy.o;  ?,i> 
(iirTTOvSi;,  cixrif-jXToi;,  airauc-lof.  Orat.  de  Cor.  vol.  i.  page  314.  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.  pa^'ag.  i, 
Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  page  1095.     Julian,  Orat.  iii.  p.  368. 

Where  he  profelTcd  to  dtfpifc  only,  he  attacked,  or  repelled  attacks,  like  one  who  hated 
odio  Vatiniano.  Not  content  with  difarming  and  vanquifhing  his  antagonifts,  he  trampled 
tTiem  \mdcr  foot.  As  if  dilTatisfied  with  the  proud  eminence  of  his  own  fame,  unlefs  it 
rcflcd  on  the  bafe  of  other  men's  infamy,  he  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  enmity,  when  the  caufes  of  hnftiliiy  had  ceafed,  and  when,  according  to  his  own 
belief  (not  mine),  and  his  own  wirties,  his  foes  were  finking  apace  info  that  gulph,  wlicre 
bigots,  fciolifts,  and  dunces  are  forgotten.  ./Eternum  inimicitiarutn  monumentum,  aneuni 
flatuit  tropaeum.     Cic.  de  Inv.  lib.  ii. 

*  'OuJj  wap  "EMiwo  li  ■Ofwroi  A/3(W»  1^  ;^aAxor»  CTrivatrts  Tfoiraiov  I.^oxiimZiti  Plutarclii  Qu»8t.  Romao." 
Tol.  ii.  p.  273.  S  2 
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This  charge  is  not  adduced  rafhly,  and  it  ihall  be  fiipporfed  (Irongty, 
Mr.  Gibbnn,  in  the  opening  of  his  anfwer  to  Mr.  D.nis  and  other  opponents,  fays— - 
"  That  he  might  have  aiSed  in  flri£t  conformity  to  the  rule  of  prudence,  if  he  had  perfe- 
"  vered  in  patient  filence  ;  but  that  the  defence  of  his  own  honour  urged  him  to  repel  with 
<=  vigour  an  unjuft  and  unprovoked  attack.  His  adverfary,  indeed,  (Mr.  D.)  does  not  ap- 
^'  pear  to  have  recoUcdled,  that  moderty  is  an  amiable  and  ufeful  qualification,  till  he  had 
"  arrived  at  the  lad  page  of  his  work  ;"  nor  did  he  find,  till  Mr.  Gibbon  politely  informed 
him  of  it,  that  a  "  mature  judgment  was  indifpenfably  requifite  for  the  fuccefsful  execution 
"of  any  work  of  literature,  and  more  efpecially  of  critlcifm."  Mr.  Gibbon,  however, 
"  could  not"  remain  cold  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  attempts  which  were  made  ♦'  to 
"  deprive  him  of  the  moft  valuable  objedl  of  his  poiTe'Iions,  or  at  lead  of  his  hopes." 
With  flrong  marks,  therefore,  or  I  fliould  rather  fay,  with  ftrong  profejjions,  of  relu£lance» 
"  he  proceeded  upon  his  hoflile  march  over  a  dreary  defert,  where  thirft,  hunger,  and  in- 
•'  toleraTjIe  wearinefs,  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,"  and 
in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  lucky  enough  '*  to  pick  up  fomething  curious 
"  and  ufeful,  even  in  the  "barren  wafle  of  controverfy."  Now,  let  us  attend  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  "  It  is  not  without  fome  mixture  of  mortification  and  regret,  that  I 
"  now  look  back  upon  the  number  of  hours  which  I  have  confumed,  and  the  number  of 
•'  pages  which  I  have  filled  in  vindicating  my  literary  and  moral  charai^er  from  the  charge 
•'  of  wilful  mifreprefentations,  grofs  errors,  and  fervile  prejudices.  I  cannot  derive  any 
"  triumph  or  confolation  from  the  occafional  advantages  which  I  have  gained  over  three  ad- 
♦'  verfaries,  whom  it  is  impofTible  for  me  to  confider  as  obje£ls  either  of  terror  or  efteem.  The 
'■'■  fp'irh  of  r.Jentment  and  every  olher  lively  feufation  have  long  been exliiiguiped,  and  the  pen  would 
*'  long  fince  have  dropped  from  my  weary  hand,  had  I  not  been  fupported  in  the  execution  of 
"  this  ungrateful  talk  by  the  confcioufnefs,  or  at  leafl:  the  opinion,  that  I  was  difcharging  a 
"  debt  of  honour  to  the  public  and  to  myfelf.  I  am  impatient  to  difmifs,  and  to  difmifs/cr 
"  ever,  this  odious  controverfy,  with  the  fuccefs  of  which  I  cannot  furely  be  elated,  and  I 
♦'  have  onlv  to  requeft,  that,  as  foon  as  my  readers  are  convinced  of  my  innocence,  they  will 
"forget  my  vindication."     Vol.  ii.  page  628. 

Why  then,  let  me  aflc,  was  that  vindication  republifhed  by  the  noble  Editor  ?  Why  was 
any  difcreiionary  power  of  republilhing  it  granted  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  furroimded  by 
fo  many  incentives  to  republKh  it,  whofe  judgement,  fo  far  as  the  contents  of  it  were  un- 
favourable to  our  Univerfities,  was  under  no  guidance  from  his  perfonal  experience,  whofc 
liabitual  reverence  for  Mr.  Gibbon  might  have  produced  habiiual  and  implicit  confidence, 
and  whofe  attachment  to  him,  fincere  and  rooted  as  it  was,  might  have  expofed  him  to  the 
keeneft  fympathy,,cven  in  d\e fiippofed  wrongs  of  a  friend  fo  beloved  and  fo  admired  ?  Why 
was  not  the  republication  of  it,  explicitly,  peremptorily,  and  folemnly  foibidden  by  the 
learned  author  ?  Did  he  mean  a  fecond  time  to  vindicate  himfelf  ?  No,  furely  ;  for,  his  vin^- 
dication  was,  in  his  own  view  at  leaft,  complete,  before.  As  to  his  adverfaries,  they  "  were 
"  no  obje£ls  of  terror  or  efleem  :"  and  after  having  laid  concerning  one  of  them,  ."  that  his 
♦'  book  is  bafiening  to  oblivion,  ai^id  will  ceafe  to  be  read,"  he  apprehends  "  that  grammari- 
*'  ans  may  already  reproach  him  for  the  ufe  of  an  improper  tenfe."  Was  it  his  purpofe, 
then,  to  protctl  the  charaiScrs  of  oihcr  men,  from  advcrfaiies,  who  were  lurking  in  ambuf- 
cade,  and  lying  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rufli-upon  their  prey,  whether 

among 
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among  ilie  living  or  among  tlie  dead.  This,  doubtkfs,  were  an  important,  and  honourable 
purpofe  ;  but  it  was  no/,  nor  could  it  be,  the  piirpofe  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  So  far  then  as  I  can 
explain  the  facEl  from  circiiinflancef,  the  vindication  was  repubUPicJ,  becaufe  it  had  been 
wriiten  with  effort  ;  becaufe  it  hzii  hzen  publijhed  with  fticcejs  \  becaufe  from  the  dexterity 
of  the  rcafoning,  the  nicety  of  the  diflindions,  the  clcarnefs  of  the  explanations,  the  occa- 
fional  felicity  of  the  retorts,  and  the  general  fplendour  of  the  ftyle,  it  might  increafe  the  fame 
o;  Mr.  Gibbon  for  ability  as  a  writer,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  reputation  for  confiftency 
as  a  moralift  ;  becp.ufc,  having  been  infcrtcd  in  a  work  which  miift  attract  the  attention  of 
polteriiy,  it  will  ftand  as  a  lofty  and  lalling  memorial  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  opinion,  that  "  the 
•'  champions  who  are  enlilled  in  the  fcrvice  of  auihoriy  commonly  wear  tlie  uniform  of  the 
"  regiment  ;  that,  opprclTed  by  the  fame  yoke,  and  covered  by  the  fame  trappings,  tliey 
•'  heavily  move  aloiig.  perhaps  not  with  an  equal  pace  in  the  fame  beaten  trail  of  prejudice 
•'  and  preferments  ;''  and  that  «'  our  two  Unive^fiiies  moil;  undoubtedly  contain  the  fame 
"mixture,  and  mod  probably  the  fame  proportion  of  zeal  and  moderation,  of  reafon  and 
*' fuperllition."  \"id.  the  Vindication,  vol.  ii.  page  602,  603.  If  ihe  Ir.ft  obfervation  be  juff, 
the  fate  both  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  of  tlie  writer  by  whom  it  was  made, 
feems  remarkable.  Cambridge,  upon  this  one  cccafion,  difplaycd  all  her  excellencies, 
and  Oxford,  in  a  lucklefs  hour,  expofed  all  her  faults.  In  the  Cambridge  Profclior  Mr. 
Gibbon  found  only  reafon  and  moderation  ;  fo  much  reafon,  tliat  he  "  wonld  not  have 
"  bluflied  (vol.  ii.  p.  599,  and  600,)  to  call  Dr.  Watfon  his  antagoniit  ;"  and  fo  much  mo- 
deration that,  "  fuppofmg  the  only  queftion  which  remained  between  them,  to  relate  to  the 
•'  degree  of  the  weight  and  efFefl  of  thofe  fecondary  caufes  which  eftabliflied  Chrilf  ianity," 
and  <'  being  perfuadcd  that  the  Dodlor's  philofophy,  like  his  own,  was  not  of  the  dogmatic 
"kind,  he  would  have  been  happy  to  call  him  his  friend."  But,  in  the  Oxford  Doctors, 
and  the  Oxford  B.  A.  he  had  found  only  the  impetuofiiy  of  zeal,  and  the  blindacfs  of  fupcr- 
ftition.  He  therefore  "  enjoyed  the  prcfent  and  anticipated  the  future,"  when  he  confuted 
and  infulted  them  ;  and  he  "  did  nA  forget  the  part,"  wr.en  he  fpoke  of  the  place  in  which 
ihcy  were  educated. 

Hinc,  or  as  fome  will  choofe  to  read  with  Bentley,  Hajc  ilia:  lacrymaj. 

When  Ariffotle  had  occadon  to  exprels  his  diffent  from  the  opinions  of  his  mafter  Plato, 
about  ideas,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  one  apology — 'Ay.so7v  yas  'i^nv 
ipo.civ,  oa-iov  z!-poTt;j.a.v  rriv  d?.r,!i^!iav.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  was  lied  by  no  bonds  of  friendfhip  to 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  therefore  he  was  incumbered  with  no  obligations  to  contend, 
or  even  to  fcarch  for  the  whs/e  truth,  when  he  fpoke  of  its  defers.  Ariftoile,  however,  in 
fpitc  of  his  fmooth  profeliions,  has  been  charged  by  others,  as  well  as  by  Plato,  with  jea- 
loufy  and  ingratitude  ;  and  my  own  charity,  I  confefs,  reftrained  as  it  is  by  my  convidion, 
•will  not  permit  me  to  laviih  on  Mr.  Gibbon  unqiwlifed  praife,  for  delicacy,  juliice,  or 
placability. 

Let  me,  however,  commend  him  where  commendation  is  due.  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
Memoirs,  acknowledges  "  Mr.  Viner's  benefadion  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  not  to  have 
"  been  unprofitable,  fincc  it  had  produced  the  excellent  Commentaries  of  Sir  W.  Black- 
"  flone."     Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

He  obfervgi  too,  "  uith  pleafiire,  that  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Lowth,  with 
"  equal  eloquence  and  audition,  had  executed  his  talk,  as  a  Profeflor,  in  his  incomparable 

1.  *  "  Pixlcdlions 
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"  Piajledions  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews."  Vol.  i.  p.  37.  In  reality,  when  the  merits 
cf  Dr.  Lowth  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  he  cannot  be  faid  laudare  maligne  ; 
for  in  the  heat  of  his  controverfy,  or  in  the  pride  of  his  triumph  over  his  Oxford  antago- 
nifts,  he  panics  for  a  moment,  to  quote  with  approbation  a  paffage  in  Ifaiah  which  had 
'♦  been  elegantly  tranllated  by  Dr.  Lowth,  and  to  mention  with  pleafure  the  labours  of  the 
•'  refpedable  prelate,  who,  in  that  tranflation,  as  well  as  in  a  former  work,  had  very  hap- 
"  pily  united  the  mod  critical  judgement  with  the  tafte  and  fpirit  of  poetry."  Vol.  ii. 
page  561. 

In  one  part  of  his  Memoirs,  he  fuppofes  other  men  likely  "  to  alTert,  that,  in  the 
"  courfe  of  forty  years,  many  improvements  had  taken  place  in  Magdalen  College  and  in 
"  the  Univerfity,  and  he  acknowledges  himfelf  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  fome  tutors  might 
"  have  been  found,  more  aiSlive  than  one,  and  lefs  contemptible  than  another,  of  his  own 
"  inftruftors."  Page  51.  After  admitting,  however,  what  was  poflible,  he  does  not  claim 
the  merit  of  having  enquired  what  was  true  ;  and  in  many  inflances  he  has  fpoken  of  Oxford 
with  a  feverity  which  could  be  jnftified  only  by  his  convidion,  that  the  improvements  which 
■i/}!ght  have  taken  place   in/ome  degree,  had  not  taken  place  in  any  degree  whatfoever. 

In  the  faine  page,  he  mentions  Dr.  John  Burton,  as  a  man  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  "  that 
"  he  knew  fome  Latin,  fome  Greek,  fome  Ethics  and  Metaphyfics  ;  that  he  taught  his 
"  pupils  what  he  knew ;  that  he  referred  them  to  proper  mafters  for  the  languages  and  fci- 
''  ences  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  that  another  man  like  Burton,  (for  another  man  there 
"  was)  might,  according  to  the  meafure  of  his  capacity,  be  diligent  and  ufeful." 

Thefe  conceflions  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  their  warinejs,  as  for  their  courtefy.  The 
commendation  of  Burton,  refls,  not  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  knowledge,  but  upon  the  vague 
and  general  teftimony  of  other  perfons.  The  commendation  of  that  other  man,  Bentham,  does 
not  rife  into  panegyric,  becaufe,  we  are  told,  "  that  he  preferred  the  fchool-knowledge  to  the 
"  new  philofophy,  Bergurfdicius  to  Locke."  Nay,  the  commendation  granted  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, as  a  tutor,  is  fullied  a  little  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  his  imperfedions  in  another 
charader  ;  for,  "  this  hero  (Dr.  BurtonJ  appears,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  in  his  own  writings 
*'  a  ftiff  and  conceited  pedant."  In  this  cautious  and  frugal  fpirit,  has  Mr.  Gibbon  been 
j)leafed  rvj  "xjifi  a-iriifiiti/  his  civilities  upon  Dr.  Burton. 

But  upon  Sir  William  Scott  and  Archbifliop  Markham,  he  bravely  pours  them  forth 
i)Aw  TM  SjAkx.u,  and  with  all  which  he  fays  of  thefe  very  excellent  men  I  was  delighted,  be- 
caufe it  is  faid  elegantly  and  defervedly.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Gibbon's  fortune  to  be 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Burton,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  much 
better  Greek  fcholar  ;  and  under  the  aufpices  of  fuch  teachers  as  a  Scott  and  a  Markham, 
lie  certainly  would  not  have  been  a  worfe  writer,  a  worfe  hiltorian,  a  worfe  philofopher, 
or  a  worfe  man. 

"  The  expreflion  of  gratitude,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  is  a  virtue  and  a  pleafure  :  a  liberal 
*'  mind  will  delight  to  cherifh  and  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents,  and  the  teachers  of 
"  fcience  are  the  parents  of  the  mind." 

"  Applauding  the  filial  piety  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  imitate,"  but,  for  the 
purpofe,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  of  giving  fuller  effedl  to  that  filial  impiety  which  it  was 
both  poffible  and  proper  for  him  to  reftrain,  Mr.  Gibbon  produces  the  celebrated  words  of  a 
celebrated  prelate,  in  which  he  had  told  an  antagonift,  who  wai"equally  celebrated,  that 

"be 
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*'  he  (Dr.  Lovvth)  had  been  educated  in  ihe  Univrrfity  of  Oxford  ;  tliat  he  had  enjoyed  a.11 
♦•  the  advanges,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famous  feat  of  learning  fo  largely 
"  afFords  ;  thai  he  had  fpcnt  majiy  years  in  that  illnftrioiis  fociety,  in  a  wcli-regrbifd  ccurfc 
*'  of  difcipline  and  ftudies  ;  and  in  the  agreeable  and  improvins;  commerce  of  gentlemen  and 
"  fch. liars;  in  a  fociety  where  emulation  withont  en\y,  ambition  without  jealoiify,  con- 
"  tention  without  aniinofiiy,  ii'.circJ  induftry  and  awakened  genius  ;  where  a  liberal  pur- 
"  futt  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  freedom  of  thought;  was  raifed,  encouraged,  and 
«'  pwftied  forward,  by  example,  by  commendation,  and  by  aisihurity  :  that  he  had  breathed 
*'  there  the  fame  atmofphcre  which  the  Hooker's,  the  Chillingworih's,  and  the  Locke's  had 
"  breathed  before,"  &c.  &c.  This  "  eloquent  pafl'jge,"  I  have  read  again  and  again  with 
Ihe  fame  glow  of  cnthnfiafm,  which  Mr.  Gibbon,  or  any  other  human  bting  ever  felt  upon 
reading  it.  1  tranfcribe  it  now,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  profefTed  to  tranfcribe  it  before,  "  with 
•'  pleafure  i"and,  after  perufing  it,  after  fympaihifing  wi'K  it,  after  nfleding  upon  it,  after 
confidering,  the  auihoiiiy  of  the  writer,  his  fagacity,  his  learning,  his  opporlumties  for  ob- 
taining information,  his  ability  to  ufe  information  when  obtained,  his  refpeft  for  ihofe  who 
had  inrtrufled  him,  and  his  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had  encouraged  him,  after  contrafling 
his  opinion,  his  fituaiion,  and  his  words,  w'th  the  opinion,  fituation,  and  words  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,   I  cannot  help  exclaiming  with  confidence,  Utri  credere  debciis,  Academici  r 

I  will  "  forbear  to  enquire,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  foiborne,  "  what  benefits  or  what  re- 
"  wards  were  derived  by  Hooker,  or  Chillingworth,  or  Locke,  from  their  academical  infli- 
•'  tiition." 

Yet,  thefe  three  incn,  be  it  remembered,  were  fagacious  w  itiiout  refinement,  and  delicate 
without  fallidioufnefs.  They  were  calm,  but  not  cold — They  had  fenfibility  with  felf-comr 
mand,  rather  than  queruloufnefs  with  felf-conceit.  One  of  them  was  orthodox,  but  not 
credulous  ;  another  was  in  fome  refpedls  fccptical,  but  not  licentious  :  and  a  third  was  mcv 
derate,  but  not  irreverent,  or  indifferent.  Their  views  were  extenfive,  their  fituation  wa.-: 
interefling,  and  their  writings  are  not  barren  of  alliillon  to  the  events  and  charadfers  of  their 
own  days.  But,  in  what  part  of  their  large  and  ufeful  woiks  do  thcfe  venerable  men  Ipeak 
of  Oxford,  in  that  infidious,  that  atfrontive,  I  had  almoll  faid,  that  vindiiSlive  fpirit,  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  indulged  r 

What  would  they  have  faid  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  philofophy,  if  they  had  found  him  not  only 
retaining  and  even  cherilhing  his  refentments  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  but  endeavour- 
ing to  perpetuate  it}  his  lalt,  perhaps,  his  mofl  deliberate,  and  moft  elaborate  work,  all  the 
ralh  conclufions  of  his  youth,  all  the  hal^y  airumptions  of  his  very  buy-hood,  all  the  un- 
kind ftiggeftions  of  his  prejudice,  and  all  the  immanly  complaints  of  his  wrath  ? 

What  would  they  have  faid  of  his  l->gic,  when,  from  his  own  cafe,  with  a  weakly  frame 
of  body  ;  with  a  coldncfs  of  ttmpcrarnent  which  made  hitii  Hand  aloof  from  the  gaiety  of 
companions,  and  from  the  generous  fympathy  of  friends  ;  with  peculiarities  not  very  plbnt, 
it  (hould  feem,  to  pcrluaiion,  nor  obedient  to  authority  ;  with  an  education,  which  cati 
hardly  be  allowed  to  (;ave  prepared  hitn  fot  the  ledlurcs  of  a  very  learned  tutor,  upon  books 
generally  edcemed  to  be  above  the  ordinary  reach  of  fchool  boys;  with  impaliencc  to  Iiam, 
which  is  fomctimes  miilaken  for  wiUingiiffs  to  be  taught  ;  with  a  waywardnefs  of  curinfiiy 
whieh  itiight  have  impelled  him  to  d'tjpute,  where  he  ihould  have  been  contented  to  objuve, 
»iid  to  difcufs /r.'w/;i/«,'i)efore  he  had  colleded/a7^  j  with  a  palfion  for  "  defultory  reading," 

which, 
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which,  having  been  pampered  by  indulgence,  might  have  refifteil  every  altcmpf,  to  direct 
its  coiirfe,  or  to  contract  its  range  ;  he  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  argue  to  the  cafe  of 
other  young  men,  whofe  educations,  habits,  and  difpofitioiis,  were  not  fimijar  to  his  own  ? 
When  from  his  own  College,  with  which,  I  confefs,  he  was  reafonably  enough  diff  ufltd,  he 
argued  to  c/her  Colleges  with  which  he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted — when,  from  !iis 
own  want  of  proficiency,  during  a  fliort  and  interrupted  refidence  of  fourteen  tnonths,  he 
argued  to  the  proficiency  made  by  other  young  men,  who  refided  there  regularly  for  the  fpace  . 
of  four  years — when  from  the  general  (late  of  the  Univerfity,  (if  fuch  it  were,)  about  his 
own  time,  he  argued  to  the  general  flate  of  it,  at  a  very  diflant  period,  and  under  inflruc. 
tors  who  might  be  very  different  in  their  attainments,  their  ikU),  and  their  diligence  ? 

Non  fat  commode 
Divifa  funt  tejuporlbtis  tibi,  Dave,  ha:c. 

IVJr.  Gibbon,  in  fome  of  the  foregoing  ftrictnres,  includes  Cambridge  as  well  as  Ox- 
ford ;  and  this  circiMTiflance  enables  me  to  refuine  more  directly  the  vindication  of  both 
Univerfiiies  from  other  objectors  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibbon. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  it  fhould  feem,  confidered  the  colourings  in  Dr.  Lowth's  defcription  of 
Oxford,  as  overcharged,  and  the  outline  too  bold.  Would  he  have  affented,  then,  to  the 
meafured  language  of  another  great  author,  who  refided  more  than  fourteen  months,  or  even 
four  years,  in  the  fifter  Univerfity  ;  and  who,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  tells  us,  upon  another 
cccafion,  "  to  a  great  degree  of  well-digefied  reading,  adds  a  clearnefs  of  judgement  and 
*'  a  nicenefs  of  penetration,  capable  of  taking  things  from  (heir  firft  principles,  and  obferv- 
«' ing  their  moft  minute  differences  ?"      Vol.  ii.  page  27,  Poft.  Works. 

"  Ingenious  men,"  fays  Bifhop  Hurd,  "  delight  in  dreams  of  reformation.  In  compar- 
"  in"  this  propofition  of  Cowley  (for  the  advancement  of  experimental  philofophy,)  with 
"  that  of  Milton  addreflfed  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  we  find  that  thefe  great  Poets  had  amufed  them- 
"  felves  with  fome  exalted,  and  in  the  main,  congenial  fancies,  on  the  fubject  of  education. 
•'  That  of  the  two  plans  propofed,  this  of  Mr.  Cowley  was  better  digeficd,  and  is  the  lefs 
*'  fanciful,  if  a  preference  in  this  refpect  can  be  given  to  either,  when  both  are  manifeflly 
"  Utopian;  and  that  our  Univerfitics,  in  their  prefent  form,  are  well  enough  calculated  to 
"  anfvver  all  the  reafonable  ends  of  fuch  inftitulions,  provided  we  allow  for  the  unavoidable 
"  defects  of  them  when  drawn  out  into  practice."  Vol.  i.  page  219,  Hurd's  edit,  of  Cow- 
ley's Works. 

If  the  queftion  had  hung,  as  it  were  in  fcales,  between  the  zeal  of  Bifhop  Lowth,  and 
the  fobriety  of  Bifliop  Hurd,  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Jones  might  have  turned  the  ba- 
lance. "  There  is  no  branch  of  literature,"  fays  this  great  fcholar,  of  whom  we  (hall  all 
exclaim  in  his  own  words  immediately  preceding,  //  is  happy  for  us  that  this  man  luas  lorn — 
"  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  fublime  or  ufeful  fcience,  which  may  not  here  be  learned  to 
"  perfection,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  foreign  inllructor.  All  nature  lies  open  to 
«'  our  infpection.  The  furprizing  fabric  of  this  vifible  world  has  been  explained  to  us,  not 
"  by  conjectures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonftration  :  the  works  of  poets,  critics,  rhetoric!-  — 
"  ans,  hiftorians,  philofophers,  the  accumulated  wifdom  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  are  here 
««  made  accefllble  and  familiar  to  the  (^udents  of  every  clafs,  in  whofe  minds  they  are  pre- 
"  fcrved  as  in  a  curious  repofitory,  whence  they  may  at  any  time  b^  e.Ktracted  for  the  honour 

"  and 
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*'  and  benefit  of  the  human  fpecies."  Page  8,  of  an  Oration,  IntendtJ  lo  have  been  fpuken 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  gih  of  July,   1773- 

Mr.  Gihbon  probably  fpoke  the  truth,  when  he  faid,  "  that  his  three  ar.tagoniiTs  from 
"  Oxford  infpired  him  with  no  terror."  But  Bifliop  Lowth,  Birtiop  Miird,  and  Sir  W. 
Jones,  are  three  men  who  might  Itave  excited  his  ejieem  ;  and  the  opinions  of  thefe  three 
men,  upon  the  merits  of  the  Englifli  Uiiiverfities  differ,  loto  coclo,  from  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gibbon. 

There  are  men  (I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Gibbon  was  of  the  number,)  lo  whom  fiich  an 
opponent  as  Dr.  Johnfon,  upon  fuch  a  topic,  as  the  hortour  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
might  have  been  an  objeft  boih  of  "  terror  and  of  efteem."  Now,  in  a  paper  of  the  Idler, 
Johnfon  has  employed  quite  as  good  feiife,  in  quite  as  good  Englilh,  for  the  credit  of  our 
(Jniverfitics,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  fince  mifemployed  for  their  difcredit. 

"  If  literature,"  fays  he,  "  is  not  the  enential  requifite  of  the  modern  academic,  I  air. 
<'  yet  perfuided  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however  degenerated,  furpa;-  the  faftionable 
"  acedemies  of  our  metropolis,  and  the  gymnafia  of  foreign  countries.  The  number  of 
•'  learned  perfons  in  thefe  celebrated  feats,  is  ftill  confiderable  ;  and  more  conveiiiencies  an4 
*'  opportunities  for  ftudy  ftill  fubfift  in  them  than  in  any  other  place. 

"  There  is  at  lead  one  very  powerful  incentive  to  learning — I  mean  \\\e geiuus  cf  the ptace. 
"  This  is  a  fort  of  infpiring  deity,  which  every  youth  of  quick  fenfibility  and  ingenuous  dif- 
«•  pofition  creates  to  himfclf,  by  reflecEling  that  he  is  placed  under  thofe  venerable  walls 
'■  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Hammond,  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  purfued  the  fame  courfe 
*•  of  fcience,  and  from  whence  they  foared  to  the  mofl  elevated  heights  of  literary  fad;e. 
*'  This  is  that  incitement,  which  Tully,  according  to  his  own  teflimony,  experienced  at 
"  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  fat,  and  the  laurel-groves  where 
''  Plato  difputed.  But  there  are  other  circumftances,  and  of  the  higheft  importance,  which 
♦*  make  our  colleges  fwperior  to  all  places  of  education.  Thefe  indituticns,  though  foinewhat 
"  fallen  from  their  prim<iry  fimplicity,  are  fuch  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  mo- 
"  ral  condu£l  of  their  youths  :  and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of 
"  principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  flrongly  inculcated.  ♦  •  •  * 

"  Englilh  Univcrfities  render  their  fludents  virtuous,  at  lead  by  excluding  all  opportuni- 
•'  ties  of  vice  i  and  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  confirm 
"  them  in  thofe  of  true  Chriftianity." 

I  had  finilhed  the  firft  divifion  of  this  note,  before  I  began  the  fccond  about  Mr.  Gib- 
bon ;  and  I  had  reached  nearly  the  end  of  that  fecond  divifion,  before  the  fentiments  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  as  they  nay  be  found  in  the  Idler,  occurred  to  my  mind.  I  am  too  difcreet, 
too  honeft,  and  perhaps  too  proud,  to  be  inleniionally  guilty  of  plagiarifm  from  any  writer 
whatfoever.  But,  I  am  too  ingenuous  to  dilfemble  the  fincere,  and  exquifite  fatisfaclion 
that  I  feel,  upon  finding  that  my  own  opinions,  and  even  my  own  words,  on  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  the  prefervation  of  morals,  and  the  influence  of  religion,  correfpond 
fo  nearly  with  the  opinions  and  the  words  of  fuch  an  obferver  as  Dr.  Johnfon,  upon  fuch 
a  queftion  as  the  merits  of  the  Englilh  Univerfities. 

**  For  the  lime  I  have  fpent,"  and  the  cflForis  I  have  made,  in  this  note,  I  with  great 
fmcerity,  and  great  confidence,  urge  the  plea  of  Mr,  Gibbon,  that  "  I  am  confcious  of 
"  having  difcharged  a  mot'Jcnious  duty  to  the  intercfts  of  the  pubJic,"  and  to  my  own  feel- 
ings."    I  do  not,  howevet,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  dcfire  the  reader  xo  forget  the  contents  of  that 

T  note. 
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note,  when  he  is  "  convincedl  of  their  truth."  On  the  contrary,  I  would  exhort  him  to 
rtmember  them  when  he  is  fenfible  of  their  importance,  as  well  as  truth  ;  and,  for  the  free- 
dom of  fome  parts,  the  ferioufnefs  of  others,  and  the  length  of  the  whole,  no  vindication 
will  be  rcv-juired  by  the  confiderate,  as  no  apology  would  be  accepted  by  the  froward. 
Podible  it  is,  however,  that  fome  readers  may  be  a  little  wearied  with  the  agoniftical  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  been  now  and  then  compelled  to  write  about  the  ftridliires  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
and,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour  to  refrefti,  to  entertain,  and  even  to  inftrudl  them,  by  ad- 
verting to  his  ftyle. 

The  mod  accurate  and  mafterly  obfervations  which  I  have  ever  ften  from  the  pen  of  my 
contemporaries,  either  upon  the  beauties  or  the  faults  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  language,  appeared 
in  the  Englifh  Reviev.-,  and  were  written,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  a  man,  whofe  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  keennefs  of  difcernment,  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  vigour  of  dic- 
tion, qualified  him  moft  eminently  for  the  talk  which  he  has  executed  moft  fucccfsfully. 
But  this  very  powerful  writer,  and  very  honeft  man,  will  I  hope  ex.cufe  me  for  obferving, 
that  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,.  p.  354,  there  is  a  critique  upon  the  declamations  of 
Himerius  the  Sophift,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  that  I  have  ventured  to  omit, 
may  be  applied  with  the  ftri£left  juftice  to  the  hiftprical  writings  of  Mr.  Gibbon. — 

'Ev  oif  £5"i  ■nrao't  tov  fjXv  rn;  Xi^su;  tvttov  koh  to  dulo  c^rijJ-x.  (pvXKTJav,  m  n  ■srijtiQoXri  y.xi 
ri?  rpoTTJi  ^pwy.tvo';'    ****** 

YiKfccSiiy^.oLiTi  St  i^  ifopia?  Ti  xai  EX  juuS'ui'  zravToSxTrav  y-ifa  avra  r'jy^^avsi  tk  yfo/.y.fj.oilci, 
J)  TZflq  a,7roSn^i\i,  *i  Z7p'og  o^oiOTula,  ri  Wjioi;  riiovriv  xai  xaAAof  uv  Asysi,  raroK  0'.TrivS'\ji/!>}v  tok 
Xoyov  xai  zroiKiXKofASvo;'  Koci  to,  TD-pooi)«.i«  Si  koh  01  ETTiAoyun,  ifi  S\  x  xai  01  oiov  ayui/ff  oLtto 
T8TWU  auTM  J'iiP6(r>c£uafol'T«r  zTchXi)  Si  wj^priTon  xai  TM  wj>oSia.TVTru(rii'  a,kXx  rpiaro;  uv  iv  roif 
Xoyoi<;,  da-EQyig  (w? '  S^Xov  If')  rriv  St/JturxEi'ai/,  £i  y.ci  tx;  Aa&paia;  ^ifj-iirai  t«i/  jcui/wv,  itaS 
iu.wv  Ja«htwi/.      Photius,  edit.  Hoefchelius,  page  354. 

Eutkr,  page  16,  line  8. 
See  Butler's  Analogy,  in  Part  I.   chap.  v.  of  a  flate  of  moral  difcipline,  page  152,  5th 
edition. 

Experimental  Knoivhclge,  page  17,  line  14. 
See  page  18  of  Bifhop  Lowth's  excellent  Sermon,  preached  at  Oxford  for  the  Infirmary 
in  1771. 

Phyfntan  of  your  HoJpUal,  page  17,  line  25. 
I  mean  Dr.  Thomas  Monro,  who  was  my  fcholar  when  I  lived  at  Stanmore,  in  Middlefex. 

Teachers,  page  17,  line  35. 
Mr.  Peter  Whaltey,  the  learned  editor  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Works,  was  mafter  of  the  fchool 
ef  Chriftchurch^ofpital.  Among  the  fcholars  educated  there,  I  will  juft  mention  the  name 
of  Jofhua  Barnes,  the  "Weil- known  editor  of  Homer;  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Markland,  whofe 
works  are  efumerated  in  the  igih  page  of  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Richards 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  nbw  living,  who  gained  a  prize  or  two  in  the  Univcrfity,  who 
has  lately  publilhed  fome  very  elegant  Sermons  for  the  Bampton  Le£lure(hip,  and  is  author 
of  feveral  poems,  in  which  the  nervoufnefs  of  Drydcn  is  united  Vith  the  eafe  of  Goldfmith. 
'•  I  rcfpcdt 
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I  refpeft  Mr.  Richards  as  a  truly  good  man,  yet  more  than  as  a  good  writer.   Mx.;CaUdi'uige 

the  Poet  was  of  the  fame  fchool.*  ni:-  r-  •.  .-.  , 

Northern  Potentate,  page  ly,   line  39. 

I  mean  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia.  For  an  account  of  RiiJian  fchools.  fee  the  Life  of  Ca- 
tharine, vol.  ii,  page  73,  434,  and  elfc where. 

Moral  Regeneration,  page  18,  line  i, 

I  have  feen  two  or  three  inftances  of  awkward  and  mutilated  experiments  to  realize  the 
plan  of  education  propofcd  by  M.  RoulTeau  ;  and  with  forrow,  but  not  furprize,  I  have 
been  a  witnefs  of  their  unhappy  confequenccs.  My  confolalion,  however,  was,  that  if  the 
trial  had  been  more  corrcd  and  more  complete,  confiftcncy  rauft  have  been  purchafcd  at  the 
ex  pence  of  common  discretion,  and  fuccefs  iifclf  would  have  Leen  more  pernicious  tl'.ai\ 

failure—- 

"  Qj^ix  res 
"  Nee  modum  habet  neque  confilium,  r.uiune  modoque 
"  Tra£lari  non  vult." 

By  the  incubation  of  modern  philofophy  upon  modern  philanthropy,  oilier  fcliemes  have 
fince  been  hatched  by  other  expciimentalifts.  I  will  not  deprive  them  of  the  praife  wliich 
may  be  due  to  indefatigable  perfeverance  and  occafional  ingenuity.  But  their  opinions,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  RoulTcau,  have  fewer  charms  to  the  fancy,  from  the  embroidery  of 
dcfcription,  and  a  feebler  hold  upon  the  judgment,  from  the  regularity  of  fyftem.  On  the 
firft  view,  indeed,  they  produce  the  vvildnefs  of  amazement,  rather  than  the  vivacity  of  ad- 
miration. They  afterwards  perplex  the  underftanding  in  a  dark  and  barren  wilderncfs  of 
metaphyfics,  and  they  cramp  the  afFe£lions  by  confufed  reprefenfations  of  their  contrariety 
to  the  diiSlates  of  reafon,  pcrfefled  by  a  long  feries  of  triumphs  over  educatiorj  and  cuftom  — 
They  beguile  young  and  fuperficial  readers  by  the  witchery  of  new  terms,  and  againfl  their 
lapfe  from  a  flate  of  illumination,  they  fupply  them  with  no  other  fecurity  than  the  habit 
of  defpifing,  and  a  dexterity  in  controverting  the  familiar  language  of  fellow-creatures,  with 
whom  it  is  their  privilege,  to  converfe,  without  being  underfVood,  and  to  a6t,  without  being 
imitated — They  iuftruft  their  difciples  to  try  all  things  by  the  tcft  of  their  theory  alone — and 
they  direft  them,  after  trial,  to  hold  fad  that  which  is  good,  becaufe  it  is  fingular  :  for  fingu- 
larity,  it  (hoiild  fee.m  from  their  cxoterics,  is  a  prefumptive  evidence  of  reafon  in  what  they 
think,  truth  in  what  they  fpeak,  and  juftice  in  what  they  do. 

The  proje£ls  of  thefe  reformers,  even  where  they  refemble  that  of  RoufTeau,  are  not  wife; 
and  where  they  differ  from  it,  they  are  not  good.  As  to  religion,  not  content  with  thruft- 
ing  to  adidance  every  prejudice  in  its  favour,  they  anxioufly  ftore  the  mind  with  every  pre- 
judice againrt  the  utility  and  the  truth  of  it.  The  milder  virtues  they  pufh  afide,  to  make 
way  for  the  ftcrncr  ;  and,  in  fpeculation,  at  leaft,  they  tarry  the  flerner  to  an  extent,  which 
no  efforts  of  frail  humanity  can,  in  pratSlicc,  ever  reach.  After  inculcating  the  mofl  en- 
larged love  of  mankind,  they  teach  individuals  to  ftrip  themfelves  of  all  the  qualities  for 
which  alone  they  arc  now  beloved,  by  the  vifibleand  unalterable  confliiution  of  our  nature. 
After  vague  and  magnificent  promifes  of  effedling  progreflive  and  indefinite   improvement  in 

*  I  just  now  recollect  the  names  of  Provost  George,  of  Mr.  t'rachrode  and  Mr.  Saw  kins  of  Christ 
Church,  of  Dr.  Langhorne,^^Mr.  L.  Sterne,  Mr.  Russel  of  Corpus,  Oxford  ;  of  M)^.  Maty  and  Dr. 
Scott,  of  1'rinity,  Cambridge  ;  of  Dr.  Hay,  of  Magd.  Cambr:dge  ;  of  Dr.  Apthorpe,  and  (I  believe) 
Mr.  Dutens,  as  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the  list  uf  distinguished  academics. 

T  2  fecial 
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fecial  life,  they  would  proceed  to  overturn  every  known  inditution,  and  to  fuperfcde  aintioft 
every  known  principle  to  which  fociety  feems  to  be  indebted  for  iis  prefervation  and  exiftence. 
Undoubtedly,  the  reforms  projected  by  our  new  fchool,  reverje  the  order  in  which  civiliza- 
tion has  been  hitherto  fuppofed  to  proceed  ;  and  the  fubftance  of  its  tenets  has  been  thrown 
together,  not  unfuccefsfully,  I  think,  into  a  Cento,  which  lately  was  fent  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  in  which  the  fele£tion  of  the  topics  fully  compenfates  for  the  diverfity  of  the  al- 
lufions,  the  inequality  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  uncouthnefs  of  the  verfification.  For  reafons  of 
delicacy,  "  celabitur  audor."  But  the  Canto  itfelf  (for  fo  it  was  properly  called  by  the 
writer)  ftiall  be  produced,  and  it  runs  thus — 

Noftorum  quce  (It  fententia  Dia  Catonum  : 
Qiiid  velit,  et  poffit,  nova  qiise  fapientia  fertur, 
Quan'aque  fit  virtus,  aliena  vivere  quadra, 
Expediam  :  memori  tu  figna  in  mente  teneto. 

Qiii  genus  huinanum  ingenio  exfuperare  videntur, 
Et  fefe  rationis  inire  elementa,  vialque 
Nullius  ante  folo  tritas  accedere  jaitant, 
Res  fibi  conantur,  non  fe  fubmittere  rebus  : 
Publica  privatis  mifcent,  et  facra  profanis  : 
Concubitu  dant  fraena  vago  :   nata  eife  maritis 
Jura  negant.    Sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  Cupido. 

En,  quae  tot  peperit,  fcelerofa  atque  impia  fa£la, 
Relligio  paffim  obteritur,  pietafque  fidefque 
Funditus  everfx  ingentem  traxere  ruinam, 
Contempta:que  jacent.     Non  fandli  judicis  ora 
Tridia  formidant,  nee  verba  minacia  legum, 
Felices  fine  re,  et  tuti  fine  vindice,  cives. 

Quamvis  limite  humum  multo  fignavit  arator 
Commiinem  prius,  et  multo  fudore  fubegit, 
Magnus  ab  integro  reruin  jam  nafcitur  ordo  : 
Terra  iterum  communis  erit,  ne  in  commoda  peccet 
Publica,  neu  prifcae  fubeant  veftigia/raHdVr. 

Aude  igitur  eontemnere  opes,  et  te  quoqiie  dignum 
Finge  novis  rebus,  placido  cum  viderit  orbem 
Lumine  Libertas,  et  JiilHiia  omnibus  omnia 
Annuerit,  faufteque  aequaverit  omnibus  omnes. 

Hxc  tibi  fi  quando  furgit  felicior  £etas, 

Et  nova  figna  novis  praeceptis  ponere  fas  eft, 

Obfcurata  diu,  tlfpcciofa  vocabula  rerum 

E  tenebris  retrahes,  ftudio  expromefque  fideli 

Pluriina,  quas  nunquam  genitor  produxerat  ufus. 

Negledis  propriis,  aliena  negotia  folum 
Curabis,   fumefque  ai  imum  cenforis  amici  : 
Ignofces  viiiis  :  morum  ambiiiofa  recides 
Ornamenta  :  panim  clar'is  dabis  undique  lucem*       v 
Nam  fi  cuhor  eris  veri,  fecurus  amoris 
Atque  odii,  pariter  narranda  tacenda^ue  dices* 

Viilgabis 
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A'ulgabis  commiflTa  fide,  pofitoque  pudore, 
Vivere  nee  voto  metues,  nee  crimine  aperto. 

Has  inter  curas,  tibi  ne  labor  improbus  artiis 
Membraqiie  confieiat  paiilatim,  inhianfque  kicello 
Mentem  affigat  humo  non  hasc  in  iiiunera  natam. 

Non  uxor  falvum  te  vult,  non  filia.     Qjii  te 
Pafeit  ager,  tuus  ejl,  el,  deficiente  criimena, 
Hinc  nummos  atque  hinc  tibi  convectare  licebit, 
Arreptifqiie  frui.      Facit  hxc  meliora  probatque 
Utiliias,*  jufti  quxyi/a  eft  mater  et  xqui. 

Qiiid  mores  fenfufqtie  velinf,  quid  profit  amieis, 
Ne  tibi  fit  curas.     Toii  te  credere  miindo, 
Non  pairix,  genitum  fingas.     Scelera  ipfa  nefafqiie 
Hac  mereede  placent,  famamque  merentur  honeftam. 

Lenire  armatos,  pacifque  imponere  morem 
Ante  tuba?  fonitum  :   Naturx  jura  volentes 
Per  populos  ferere,  et  natorum  foeda  patrumque 
Sanguine  purpureis  fceptra  extorquere  Tyrannis, 
Has  tibi  erunt  artes.     Sine  regibus  et  fine  bellis 
Vivendi  fimul  hsec  fueiint  fundamina  jadla, 
Materiem  fuperabit  opus,  Ratlone  Magiftra. 

Q^iid  quod  ab  humanis  rebus  femotus,  et  extra 
Sejunctus  longe  flammantia  mcenia  mundi, 
Nee  bene  promeritis  capitiir,  nee  tangitur  ira, 
Q^iem  perhibent  regnare,  Deus.     Natura  beatis 
(Jmnibus  elFe  dedit,  fiia  fi  bona,  numine  freii 
Non  uUo,  norint  ;  ipfi  fibi  fortiter  sequam 
Si  mentem,  precibus  fpretis  et  thure,  pararint. 
Scilicet  in  coelo  vita  baud  periiura  pioriim, 
Culparumqiie  graves  poenx  quas  nefeia  veri 
Reiigio  quondam  intoniiit,  funt  fabula  vulgi. 
A'ffAT  manct  una  omnes,  et  in  omnia  ficcula  fismnus. 

Amidft  the  "cafe,  the  freedom,  and  the  vigour  of  eonverfation,  as  it  is  conducted  in  this 
country,  few  are  the  minds  which  can  be  long  fedueed  from  their  allegiance  to  the  authority 
of  common  fcnfe  ;  and  if  I  am  not  deceived  as  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  opinion,  we  may 
apply  to  fome  modern  theories,  what  Chryfippus  faid  about  the  boafted  Mtya/iixa  t()aiT»'/*aT* 
of  Stilpo  and  Manedemus,  <rfoipx  etti  (tookk  yi)/of/.iviiiv  dvluv  ivSo^uv,  vZv  'it;  ontiS'oi  duran  i 
Xdyoq  urfpiTtTcaTTTai,  u;  twc  jixU  ■sfa.yj.jifov^  rav  S\  tx^a>a;  (Tofi^oixii/ui/  tfyx.  Plutarch  de 
SioicoTum  Repugnantiis,  vol.  ii.  page  1036. 

Whatfoever  difapprobation  I  may  have  exprcfTed  of  certain  opinions,  and  vvhatfoever  con- 
fequences  I  may  apprehend  from  them  to  the  innocence  of  individuals,  and  the  welfare  of 

*  What  Aiistotle  says  of  okl  age  in  the  present  course  of  human  affairs,  might  be  applied  to  youth 

formed  according  to  the  new  school — fiaW.on  ^uon  xxri  >~iyiaiMi,  i  xxra  to  r,9oC  i  /asi  ya^  XiyiatJi^s  tS 
o-t'f*f  iif«>Tof,  Tu  01  rjins  ris  a^iTAi  firi— and  again,  aniVj^ixToi  ^a>Ao>  i  aiyj^aWijAji,  c.i  yaj  to  (/.ri  f^^irt^uf 
ituiwi  Tsv  xaXs  j<^  ri  ox/Ayi'j'oirtt,  u^/yi/foCiri  ri  Joxii">.   Arist.  Rhetoric,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  edit.  Cantab.  1  728, 

fociety. 
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fociety,  I  fincerely  and  anxioufly  difclaim  all  contempt  for  the  abilities,  and  all  hatred  to 
the  perfons  of  the  writers  by  whom  thofe  opinions  are  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  wilh  a  very  judicious  author,  "  that  profefling  to  neglect  their  opinions,"  we  may  en- 
courage them  to  over-rate  "  the  fize  of  iheir  own  underftandings,  and  the  comprehenfivcnefs 
«'  of  their  views,  and  to  impute  our  neglect  to  poverty  and  narrownefs  of  intellect  :  but  that 
«'  a  candid  examination  of  the  fubjects  which  they  difcufs  may  tend  to  convince  them,  that 
"  in  favouring  improbable  and  unfounded  hypothefes,  fo  far  from  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
"  lunar  fcience,  they  are  contracting  it  ;  that  fo  far  from  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
«'  human  mind,  they  are  contracting  it,  and  throwing  us  back  again  into  the  infancy  of 
"  knowledge."  See  page  154,  of  an  Eflay  on  Population,*  with  remarks  on  the  fpeculation 
of  Mr.  Condorcet,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  other  Writers,  publilhed  in  1798. 

Gladly  do  I  beftovv  the  tribute  of  my  commendation  on  the  general  merits  of  this  work, 
in  foundnefs  of  matter,  accuracy  of  reafoning,  elegance  of  diction,  and  ufefulnefs  of  effect, 
I  admit  unequivocally  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  writer,  that  by  thofe  general  laws 
of  nature,  whici,  conflittitc  all  our  experience,  and  therefore  fliould  regulate  all  our  enquiries, 
"  population,  under  certain  circumftances,  will  encreafe  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  and 
"  the  produce  of  the  earth,  in  an  arithmetical,  only."  I  admit  the  juflnefs  of  his  remark 
upon  the  refolute  and  extraordinary  "  adherence  of  Mr.  Condorcet  to  his  favourite  princi- 
«<  pies,"  while  he  was  "  furrounded  by  fo  many  fads,"  which  glaringly  "  contradided  them" 
and  lived  among  an  *'  enlightened  people,  debafed  by  fuch  a  fermentation  of  difguiling  paf- 
"  fions,  fear,  cruelty,  revenge,  ambition,  madnefs,  and  folly,  as  would  have  difgraced  the 
"  mod  barbarous  nation  in  the  mod  barbarous  age,  and  mud  have  given  a  tremendous  fhock 
"  to  his  ideas  about  the  neceffary  and  irrefiftible  progrefs  of  the  human  mind."  See  page 
144  of  the  abovementioned  EflTay. 

I  affent,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  his  praife  *'  on  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
"  ftile,  the  force  and  precifion  of  fome  of  his  reafonings,  and  the  ardent  tone  of  his  thoughts." 

Page  173. 

I  allow,  not  the  truth  only,  but  the  importance  of  his  obfervation,  that  "  man  is  a  ra- 
"  tional,  and,  yet  at  the  fame  time,  a  compound  being,  in  whom  the  paffions  will  ad,  as  dif- 
"  lurbing  forces  to  the  decifions  of  his  underftanding." 

*  The  reader  may  compare  the  last  chapter  of  this  work  with  Aristotle's  representatioH  of  >s>-  and 
Sfi-p/tt,  in  cap.  vii.  and  viii.  lib.  x.  edit.  Oxon.  of  the  Ethics,  and  with  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hutton  : 
"  That  this  life,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  state  of  probation  for  moral  agents,  should  rather  he 
M  considered  as  a  state  of  infoimatlon  for  beings  capable  of  intellectual  knowledge."  Vid.  Investigation 
of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  vol.  iii.  page  172. 

To  me  it  seems  more  probable  from  Analogy  and  from  Revelation,  that  intellect,  under  whatsoever 
modifications  it  may  hereafter  exist,  upon  whatsoever  objects  it  may  be  employed,  and  to  whatsoever 
de-^ree  it  may  be  improved,  will  be  connected  with  virtuous  action  ;  and  that  happiness  indefinitely  in- 
creasing, will  be  the  resuh  of  indefinite  progreffion  in  both.  Of  what  high  importance,  then,  must  be 
the  moral  habits  which  we  acquire,  and  even  the  moral  principles  which  we  adopt,  in  this  preparatory- 
State  ?  "  In  my  Father's  house,"  said  Christ,  "  there  are  many  mansions,"  and  who  shall  assign  limits  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  appointing  means  of  improvement,  and  through  improvement,  of  happiness, 
not  only  to  the  Philosopher  and  the  Christian,  but  to  the  wild  Barbarian  and  the  "  ignorant  Savage?" 
Whether,  or  no,  the  term  "  probationary''  be  applicable  to  the  situation  of  man  considered  as  an  in- 
tellectual, as  well  as  a  moral  being  in  this  hfe,  the  "  evidence  for  a  future  state  of  felicity,"  appears  to 
me  quite  as  conclusive  from  his  present  condition  under  the  one  character,  as  under  the  other. 

More 
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More  particularly  I  am  pleafed  with  the  concliifion  of  cap.  vii.  where  he  prefeiits  his 
readers  with  a  mod  luminous  defcription  "  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  as  the  great  precurfors 
"  in  the  army  of  deftriidion — of  lickly  feafons,  epidemics,  peftilence  and  plague,  advancing 
"  in  dreadful  array,  and  fweeping  off  their  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoiifands  ;  and  gigantic 
"  famine  (talking  in  the  rear,  and  levelling  with  one  mighty  blow  the  population,  with  the 
"  food  of  mankind  ;"  with  chapter  viii.  where  he  examines  Mr.  Condorcet's  "  (ketch  of  the 
"  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  ,"  with  chapter  ix.  where  he  refutes  the  "  conje£lures  of  the 
«'  fame  philofopher  on  the  organic  perfecElibiliiy  of  man,  and  the  indefinite  prolonga'ion  of 
♦'  human  life  ;"  and  with  chapter  x.  where  he  dimonjlrates,  that  "  Mr.  Godwin's  fcheme  of 
•'  equality  never  can  be  realized,  and  that  were  it  realized,  it  foon  would  ccafe,  and  drive  us 
"  back  from  the  tranfient  bleffings  of  an  ill-diredled  and  overtrained  benevolence  to  all  the 
"  terrible  evils  of  the  moft  corrupt  and  ferocious  felfidinefs." 

Viewed  on  the  fairer  fide  of  his  chara£\er,  Mr.  Condorcet  feems  to  have  been  worthy  of 
happier  times  than  thofe  in  which  he  lived,  of  better  colleagues  than  thofe  with  whom  he 
acted,  and  of  enemies,  far  nobler  than  thofe  by  whom  he  was  deftroyed.  His  knowledge 
was  various  and  recondite,  his  genius  was  vigorous  and  comprehenfivc,  and  upon  one  atroci- 
ous deed,  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  the  frenzy  of  political  refentment,  and  the  wayward- 
nefs  of  philofophical  fanaticifm,  who  does  not  wi(h  that  «'  the  accufing  angel  may  drop  a 
"  fear  r"       KJp»£,   ju.r,  (ttwwj    oi,\it^Jj   t-am   a;w.«pTi';cv   TauTJiv"    »i'f*x;    Si  tb;   nxTxy-fivonTXi    civroy 

Narrow  Ruler,  page  ig,  line  14. 

In  the  Ductor  Dubitaniium,  page  1706,  where  Taylor  is  fpeaking  of  the  parental  au- 
thority, when  it  may  appear  to  clalh  with  that  of  God,  he  mentions  an  excellent  maxim  of 
the  lawyers  : — "  In  comparatione  perfonarum,  ineft  larfio  et  injuria."  This  very  fcnfible 
maxim  may  be  applied  to  many  cafes  of  morality  :  to  the  dillinctions,  for  inftance,  that 
might  be  fet  up  between  one  diftrelTed  perfon  and  another,  upon  account  of  their  religious 
tenets  :  to  the  claims  of  a  native  and  a  foreigner  upon  our  compafTion  :  to  the  comparative 
rights  of  a  good  man  and  a  benefactor  to  our  a(rillance,  &c.  &c. 

The  decifions  which  a  man  of  fertile  imagination  or  polemical  acutcnefs,  might  make 
upon  fuch  cafes,  are  plaufible  rather  than  inftiuctive  in  theory  ;  and  the  general  rules  drawn 
from  them,  would,  in  practice,  be  often  fallacijus.  In  the  mere  (latcmcnt  of  fuch  dillinc- 
tions,  for  the  purpofe  oi  wholly  excluding  the  pleas  of  one  claimant,  and  eftablilhing  thofe 
of  the  other,  "  ineft  Ixfio  et  injuria." 

The  humble  Suit,  page  19,  line  24. 
For  my  knowledge  of  the  fuit  prefented  to  the  King  and  his  Cotmcil,  by  the  Citizens  of 
London,  in  1552,  and  of  the  preamble  to  the  Ordinances  and  Rules  drawn  out  lor  the  good 
government  of  the  houfe  of  Bridewell,  as  it  is  fuppofcd  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  and  addrefTed 
to  the  Governors,  or  rather  Almoners  of  Bridewell,  in  1557  ;  I  am  indebted  to  the  Poftfcript 
to  iome  Confiderations  on  the  original  and  proper  Objefls  of  the  Royal  Hofpital  of  Bride- 
well, printed  at  London  in  1798.  The  pamphlet  is  well  written,  and  feems  Jo  have  been 
well  intended.  But  upon  making  fome  enquiries  abnut  the  adliial  ftate  of  that  Hofpital,  I 
had  lately  the  fatisfaiSlion  to  hear  that  it  is  very  judicioufly  governc<l.  A  fhort  account  of  the 
Royal  Hofpitals   may   be*found  in   pages   34  and  35  of  Mr.  Entick's   Survey  of  London, 

Wellminder 
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Weftminftcr  and  Southwark,  vol.  ii.  Henry  VIII.  In  the  lafl  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the 
Priory  of  St.  Bariholomewf  to  the  City,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  founded  two  religi- 
ous houfes,  Chrift  Church  out  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  little  St.  Bartholomew's  out  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hofpital.  But  King  Edward  VI.  by  the  advice  of  Bifliop  Ridley,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  founded  Chrifl's  Hofpital  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
Convent,  for  the  relief  and  education  of  young  and  helplefs  children.  By  the  advice  of 
Bifhop  Ridley,  he  gave  the  old  Palace  of  Bidewell  to  the  Ciiy,  for  the  lodging  of  poor  way- 
faring perfons,  the  correftion  of  vagabonds,  ftrunipets,  and  idle  perfons,  and  for  finding 
them  work  ;  and  as  the  City  had  appointed  Chrifl's  Hofpital  for  the  education  of  poor  child- 
ren, and  Si.  Bartholomew's,  and  St.  Thomas's  in  Southwark,  for  the  maimed  and  difeafed, 
Edward,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  by  a  charter,  dated  June  6th,  formed  the  Governors 
of  thefe  Fotin.lations  into  a  Corporation.  The  Piiory  of  Bethlehem  was  fupprefled  by  King 
Henry  VHI.  and  in  the  year  1546,  the  Mayor  and  Comtnonahy  purchafed  the  faid  Priory 
from  the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  by  them  converted  into  an  Hofpital  for  the  ufe  of  lunatics,  at 
a  certain  expence  to  be  paid  weekly  by  the  relations  or  parilh  of  the  patient  admitted. 
Enlick,  iii.  406. 

By  Livd  and  evil  Services  and  other  Caufes,  page  19,  line  32. 
Thefe  words  convince  me  that  thievery,  aRualiy  committed,  though  not  proved  by  legal 
procefs,  and  prefumed  only  from  the  temptations  to  which  vagrants  are  expofed,  was  within 
the  view  of  the  Founders  and  Governors  of  Bridewell.  When  they  fpeak  direflly  of  pri- 
foners,  they  defcribe  them  as  perfons  who  were  "  quit  at  the  SefHons  ;"  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  meant  to  afford  proteftion  to  other  unhappy  beings  who  had  lofl:  their  credit  in 
confequence  of  the  fufpicions  to  which  they  lay  open  for  want  of  honeffy :  And  even  of  the 
prifoners  acquitted,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  their  moral  innocence  was  often  doubtful, 
whatever  circumftances  might  produce  their  legal  exemption  from  punifliment. 

Exclaim,  page  20,  line  7. 
I  found  this  fpeech  of  the  King  in  a  note  to  page  11  of  the  above-mentioned  Confidera- 
tions  on  Bridewell  Hofpital. 

That  Euthanafta,  page  10,  line  16. 

"  Quoties  andiffet,  cito  ac  nuUo  cruciatu  defunffum  quempiam,  fibi  et  fuis  iM^xvxa-txv 

"  fimilem  (hoc  enim  verbo   uti  folebat)  precabatur."     Suet,  in  vita  Aug.  par.  99,  p.  285, 

edit.  Graevii. 

Agonies  of  Remorfe,  page  20,  line  20. 

"  I  have  iinderftood  concerning  divers  vicious  perfons,  that  none  have  been  fo  free  in  their 

<«  donatives  and  offerings  to  religion  and  the  priefl,  as  they  ;  and  the  hofpitals  that  have  been 

•'  built,  and  the  highways  mended  at  the  price  of  fouls,  are  too  many  for  Chriftendom  to 

•'  boaft  of  in  behalf  of  charity."     Jeremy  Taylor's  12th  Sermon,  page  117. 

[The  contents  of  the  printed  Sermon,  from  page  20,  line  27,  to  page  23,  line  20,  were 

not  preached.] 

Twinkling  of  an  Eye,  page  20,  line  40. 

I  quote  from  the  old  tranflation  retained  in  our  Prayer-book.     The  latter  tranflation, 

printed  in  our  Bibles,  fays,  "  but  a  moment." 

^  A  Timt 
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A  Time  for  Hatred,  page  21,  line  2. 
See  Ecclefiaftcs,  chap.  iii.  ver.  8. 

Bread  of  Adverjily,  page  21,  Hue  3. 
Sec  Ifaiab,  chap.  xxx.  ver.  20. 

A'lourn  like  a  Dove,  page  21,  line  4. 
See  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxxvili.  ver.  14. 

Intolerable  JVanIi,  page  2 1 ,  line  1 7 . 
"  Robbery,"  fays  Beccaria,  "  is  comnionly  the  efFedt  of  mifery  and  dtfpair,  tlie  crime  of 
"  that  unhappy  part  of  mankind  to  whom  the  right  of  excliifive  properly  has  left  but  a  bare 
"  exigence."  ElTay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments,  chap.  xxii.  p.  83.  I  agree  with  Beccaria. 
about  the  mitigation  of  puniftiment  for  robbery,  unaccompanied  by  violence,  and  about  the 
increafed  feverity  of  punilhment  when  violence  (hes  accompany  it.  But  1  totally  diflfent 
froin  him  where,  in  the  fentence  jufl  now  quoted,  he  calls  exclufivc  property  a  "  terrible, 
and  perhaps  unneceirary  right  ,"  and  I  have  feparated  iiis  words  from  the  context,  for  the 
purpofe  of  oppofing  to  them  the  wifer  opinion  ot  Plutarch—"  'Axk'  oVa  ri  'iSiiv  iriv,  diri?.- 
*'  Aurai  TO  x.oti/'ov,  tnrs  jj.\]i  hv  fAri  ten  Ifiv.  Ou  yaf  Oixsm  y.-rr.Tt;,  aXA.  ayaio£(rij  aAAorpiJS, 
"  xftt  wXeovs^ix  OTspi  TO  xotvov,  dSix!o:;  rip^e  tai  dtoifofmi'  rv  op-ji  koh  jWErpu  ts  1S^^  «.a.rx- 
"  TTOCMOvng  o»  V6|U01  T)iJ  tcx  VEfAStrrif  Elf  TO  xoniv  a,oyr,%  xai  S:j\ia.'j.iu(;  eWn;/MOi  ■vfycKao-ik." 
Plutarch,  vol  it.  page  644.  The  learned  reader,  without  any  warning  from  me,  will  attend 
to  the  legal  and  moral  fenfe  of  'Irov  as  ufed  by  the  Greek  writers. 

Accumulatii.n  of  Evil,  page  21,  line  25. 
When  I  apply  the  word  evil  here  tq  punifhment  as  well  as  to  crime,  I  fpeak  only  of  phy  fical 
evil.  For  the  application  of  the  word  to  punifhment  I  have  very  high  authority  in  Mr. 
Bentham.  "  The  general  obje£l  which  all  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  common,  is  to 
'•  augment  the  total  happinefs  of  the  community;  and,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  to  ex- 
"  elude,  as  far  as  may  be,  every  thing  that  tends  to  fubt.'adl  from  that  happinefs :  in  other 
"  words,  to  exclude  mifchief.  But  all  piinifhment  is  mifchief :  all  punifhment  in  itfelf  is 
"  evil.  Upon  the  principle  of  utility,  if  it  ought  at  all  to  be  admitted,  it  ought  only  to  be 
*•  admitted  in  as  far  as  It  promifes  to  exclude  fome  greater  evil."  Introdiidlion  to  the  Prin- 
ciphs  of  Morals,  chap.  xiii.  p.  166. 

Dreadful  Severities  of  Latu,  page  21,  line  28. 
"  If  the  paflions,  or  the  neceffity  of  war,  have  taught  men  to  fhed  the  blood  of  ilicif 
••  fellow-creatures,  the  laws,  which  are  intended  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  mankind, 
"  ftioiild  not  increafe  it  by  examples  of  barbarity,  the  inorc  horrible,  as  this  punifhment  is 
«'  ufually  attended  with  formal  pageantry — What  arc  the  true  and  moft  uftful  laws  r  Thofc 
"  compa£ls  and  conditions  which  all  would  propofe  and  obfervc,  in  thofe  moments  when 
»•  private  intereft  is  (llcnt,  or  combined  with  that  of  the  public.  What  are  the  natural  fen- 
"  timenis  of  every  perfon  concerning  the  puninuTienr  of  death  ?  We  may  read  ihem  in  the 
"  contempt  and  indignation  with  which  every  one  looks  on   the  executioner,  who  is  never- 

^  thclefs 
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•'  th.Iefs  an  innocent  executor  of  the  public  will  ;  a  good  citizen,  who  coniributes  to  the  ad- 
*'  vaniage  of  fociety  ;  the  inftrument  of  the  general  fecurity  within,  as  good  foldiers  are 
"  without.  What  then  is  the  origin  of  this  contradiflion  ?  Why  is  thi.s  fcntiment  of  iran- 
"  kind  indelible,  to  the  fcandal  of  reafon  r  It  is,  that  in  a  fecret  corner  of  the  inind,  in 
♦'  which  the  original  impredions  of  nature  are  ftill  preferved,  men  difcover  a  fentiment  which 
"  tells  them,  that  their  lives  are  not  lawfully  in  the  power  of  any  one  ;  but  of  that  neccflity 
"  only,  w4iich  with  its  iron  fceptre  rules  the  univerfe."  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Puniftj- 
ments,  edit.  4,  chap,  xxviii.  p.  112.  See  Sir  William  Temple  on  Popular  Difcontents, 
vol.  iii.  page  55. 

Cravings  of  Hunger^  page  2 1 ,  Tine  31 . 

In  Julian's  firft  Oration,  there  is  a  palTage  which  no  benevolent  man  can  read  withou^ 
heaving  a  figh,  and  imploring  the  pity  of  Legitlators,  Judges,  and  Mai^irtrates,  upon  the 
Poor,  in  this  melancholy  and  awful  feafon  of  fcaicity — n:^u>c£  yaj  a  rpuf^  ^lLvov  JS^oj 
J'lafS'iifSiv,  C/.XXC.  xoci  v  tjh  xt/cyTicciav  iiu^tr,;  Stccirx,  up  ui/  uttu  to  xpimii  0  Aoij/cj  ■syfOfXa.Qtcit 
iTTiTUi  Tx\c  ^/p£i:):i?  urro  t'-i;  STriS'u^iaf  a^aTrsiS'CjU.Ei/of.      Page  46. 

Unfit  lo  Decide,  page  22,  line  13. 

"  To  Si  rav  (ro^ifuii  yii/o?  au,  ziroXXav  fj.tv  Aoyuv  y.xi  kxX.-^v  j^xXoc  'ifXTrtiaov  ryi;>xxi'  ^o%sjji,xi 
"  Si  [j.-fiTTut  o(^op/o^  kij.x  xxt  ipiXoirifuv  a,vSc.vv  '/j  y.x\  ■stoAitihuk."  Plat.  Timasus,  vol.  iii. 
page  19. 

Difcipline  of  Shame,  page  22,  line  16. 

I  think  that  in  our  moral,  and  perhaps  our  legal  treatment  of  offenders,  fufEcient  atten« 
tion  is  not  fliown  to  the  feeling  of  fliame.  The  reader,  if  he  pleaft^s,  my  confult  Beccaria 
in  the  23d  chapter,  where  he  treats  of  infamy  confidered  as  a  punilhment,  and  fays  that 
"  it  fhould  not  be  too  frequent,  becaufe  the  power  of  opinion  grows  weaker  by  repetition, 
•'  nor  inflifled  on  a  number  of  perfons  at  the  faine  time,  becaufe  the  infamy  of  many  re- 
*'  folvcs  itfclf  into  the  infamy  of  none."  Mr.  Howard,*  in  his  admirable  book  upon  prifons^ 
Hates,  in  feveral  indances,  the  wifdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  laws  in  fome  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  punifhmenrs  are  infamous  rather  than  painful.  The  mod  remarkable  inflance 
of  which  I  have  ever  read  occurs  in  Stobxus.  1  would  not  gravely  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation;  but  I  will  produce  it  as  a  fa£l  which  is  very  fingular,  and 
which  (hows  the  great  ftrefs  laid  by  t1ie  laws  upon  the  efficacy  of  fliame."     Ilap  'Wok  idv 

Tif  aTrof-£/)))S>]  oxma,    71  ■j^y.fx-x.XTot,^-iiy.r\;,    jjx  J5-1  xpiVt;*   oi'XX!  xCtov    airiaraj  0   TriirTfuVas.    5 
**  Si  -TiyviTS  srrifiuia-xq  yji^a,   ri  ofS'aA/itoj'  S'ai/aTO  ^yifxisrai.  rot  Si  [t.iy\r<*.  a'^i)£r,(ravT<x,  0'  (Sari— 
"  Arjf  XfAsu'ji  TitipaS^ai,  d^  ifryXTng:  axia-rii  rauTr?  arijUiaf."      Stob.   p.  293.. 

Remorfe,  page  22,  line  16. 
The  effefts  of  remorfe,  as  it  relates  to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  are- mod  luminouflv  de- 
fcribed  by  x^-dam  Smiih.  •'  The  violator  of  the  more  facred  laws  of  juftice  can  never  refleft 
•*  on  the  fentiments  which  mankind  muft  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  without  feeling  all 
"  the  agonies  of  fliame,  and  horror,  and  confternation.  When  his  pafCon  is  gratified,  and 
"  he  begins  coolly  to  refle£l-  on  his  pad  conduft,  he  can  enter  into  none  of  the  motives 
"  which  influenced  it.     They  appear  now  as  deteftable  to  hin.  as  they  did  always  to  other 

people. 
*  See  bis  Account  of  the  "  Spanish  Mantle,"  page  76. 
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**  people.  By  fympalhizing  with  the  haired  and  abhorrence  which  other  men  mtift  cnte.- 
"  tain  for  him,  he  becomes  in  fome  meafure  the  objccfl  of  his  own  Isatred  and  abliorrcnce." 
"  The  remembrance  of  his  crimes  has  {hut  out  all  fellow-feeling  with  him  from  the  hearts 
"  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  fentiments  which  ihcy  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  are 
"  the  very  thing  which  he  is  mod  afraid  of.  Every  thing  feems  hoflile,  and  he  would  be 
"  glad  to  fly  to  fome  inhofpitabie  defert,  where  he  might  never  more  behold  the  face  of  a 
"  human  creature,  nor  read  in  the  countenance  of  mankind  t!ie  condemnation  of  his  crimes. 
"  But  folitiide  is  ftill  more  dreadful  than  fociety.  His  own  ihoughis  can  prefent  him  with 
♦'  nothing  but  what  is  black,  unfortunate,  and  difallrous.  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
"  incomprehenfible  mifery  and  ruin.  The  horror  ot  fuiitude  drives  him  bark  into  fociety, 
"  and  he  comes  again  into  the  prefence  of  mankind,  aftonilhcd  to  appear  before  ihem  load- 
"  ed  with  (hame  and  diflrafled  with  fear,  in  order  to  fupplicate  fome  little  protcdlion  from 
"  the  countenance  of  thofe  very  judges,  who  he  knows  have  already  unaniinouQy  condemned 
"  him.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  fentiment,  which  is  properly  called  remorfe  ;  of  all  the 
"  fentiments  which  can  enter  the  human  bread  the  mod  dreadful.  It  is  made  up  of  fliatne 
"  from  the  fenfe  of  the  impropriety  of  pad  condud  ;  of  grief  for  the  efFefls  of  it ;  and  of 
»•  the  dread  and  terror  of  pnnidiment  from  the  confcioufuefs  of  the  judly  provoked  refent- 
*•  ment  of  all  rational  creatures."  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i,  p.  209 — 211,  yiij 
edition. 

Rcprefents  his  oivn,  page  22,  line  18. 

•'  The  all- wife  Author  of  nature  has  made  man,  if  I  tnay  fay  h,  the  immediate  judge 
"  of  mankind  ;  and  has  in  this  refpe6l,  as  in  many  others,  created  him  after  his  own  image, 
"  and  appointed  him  his  vice-gerent  upon  earth,  to  fuperintend  the  behaviour  of  his  brethren. 
♦'  They  are  taught  by  nature  to  acknowledge  that  power  and  jurifdiflion  which  has  thus 
"  been  conferred  upon  him,  to  be  more  or  lefs  humbled  or  mortified  when  they  have 
"  incurred  his  cenfiire,  and  to  be  more  or  lefs  elated  when  they  have  obtained  his  applaufc." 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i  page  320-I. 

Prevent,  page  23,  line  12. 
*'  I  do  not  pretend  to  lefPen  that  jiid  abhorrence  which  crimes  deferve,  but  to  difcover 
"  the  fources  ffom  whence  they  fpring,  and  I  think  I  may  draw  the  following  cooclufion  : 
"  That  the  punifliment  of  a  crime  cannot  be  jiid  (that  is  neccdary)  if  the  laws  have  not 
•'  endeavoured  10  prevent  that  crime  by  the  bed  means  which  times  and  circumdanccs 
"  weuld  allow."     Bcccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punirtiments,  page,  131. 

Recompenfed,  page  24,  line  8. 

I  have  often  had  occafion  to  obfervc  both  ihc  judnefs  and  the  Itnportance  of  a  remark  in 
Miiflieim's  notes  upon  Cudworth  :  "  Qi'i  Theologorum  fcita  &  dogmata  vituperare  vohint, 
"  eos  ante  omnia  decet,  &  fenteniiain  coriun  invedigare,  &  fcrmonis,  quo  utuntur  illi, 
'•  gcneri  adfuefcere.  Sed,  ut  hodie  vivitur,  nulli  fuut  aiidacicres  &  vehemenilores  in  com- 
"  niunibiis  fenieniiis  &  opinionibus  vellicandis  &  rcprehendendis,  quam  illi,  qui  ne  voca- 
"  bulorum  quidem,  quibiis  utimur,  vcras  potcftates  &  notiones  pcrfpcflas  habcnt." 
Vol.  ii.  page  sS'g.  , 
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"  In  later  time?,  fiiv-  Mr.  Hnme,  Pliilofophy  of  all  kinds,  efpeciall}'  Ethics,  have  been 
'•  more  cltifely  united  vviih  'I'heology  than  ever  they  were  obfcrvcd  among  the  Heathens; 
♦'  and  as  this  latter  fcience  admits  of  no  terms  df  cotnpofitioii,  but  bends  every  branch 
"  of  l:novviei!i;e  to  its  own  purpdfe,  without  much  regard  to  the  phasnomena  of  nature, 
"or  to  the  iinbiaffed  fentimcnts  of  the  mind,  hence  reafuning,  and  even  language,  have- 
" -b!.eii  warped  from  their  natural  courfe,  and  dillinflions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be 
"  eflabliJhed,  where  the  difference  of  the  objefts  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible.  Philo- 
"  fophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  difguife,  treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footmg 
<'  wiih  civil  laws,  guarded  by  the  fan£lions  of  reward  and  puninrnent,  were  necelTarily 
*'  led  to  render  this  circumftance  of  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
"  theory."     EITays,  p.  391,  vol.  ii.  Edit.  1767. 

Whatfoever  may  have  been  the  errours  of  phtlofophers  under  the  difguife  of  theologian.i,. 
Adam  Smith  feems  to  have  thought  that  between  the  belief  of  futurity  and  the  moral 
fentimenis  of  mankind,  there  is  not  any  necelfary  or  invincible  contrariety;  and  I  fuppofe 
that  he  would  not  have  refufed  to  the  do£lrines  of  revelation  among  tliofe  who  acknow- 
ledged its  authority,  that  efficacy  which  he  granted  to  the  diftates  of  natural  religion.  "  Our 
•'reverence  for  general  rules  of  condudl,  fays  he,  is  fl^ill  fuhiher  enhanced  by  an  opinion,. 
"  which  is  firft  imprefledby  nature,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  reafon  and  philofophy,  that 
"  thrfe  important  rules  of  morality  are  the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  who  will  finally 
*'  reward  the  obedient,  and  punifh  the  iranfgrelTors  of  tl.eir  duty."     Theory,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

But  though  a  philofopher  would  regard  the  operations  of  our  moral  faculties,  and  the 
influence  of  future  rewards  conjointly,  it  may  yet  be  true  that  theologians  flight  the  former 
and  attend  to  the  latter  only.  Let  us  then  examine  the  fad,  keeping  in  view  Mr.  Hume's 
obfervation  upon  the  difference  between  the  antient  and  the  modern  way  of  treating  Ethics. 

j\Ir.  Hume,  it  is  apparent,  fpeaks  of  writers  who  have  fome  claim  to  philofophical 
acutencfs,  and  therefore  the  point  in  difpute  will  not  be  at  all  afFedled  by  the  extravagant 
decrees  of  councils,  the  gloomy  vifions  of  fanatics,  or  the  frantic  ravings  of  evangelical- 
itinerants. 

That  among  Chriflians  Ethics  (hould  be  more  frequently  connefted  vviih  Theology  than 
they  were  among  Headiens,  is  a  faff  for  which  we  may  eafily  account,  when  we  confider,. 
not  only  that  the  evidences  by  v.hich  chriftianity  is  accompanied,  ate  far  brighter  and  more 
numerous  than  thofe  which  belong  to  the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  but  that  the  doitrines  of 
it  have  a  clofer  and  mere  direcl  connedlion  with  the  principles  of  virtue;  and  as  one 
peculiar  and  profelTed  defign  of  the  Gofpel  was  to  eftablilh  the  belief  of  a  future  life,  it 
were  llrange  if  the  teachers-  of  it  overlooked  a  confideraiion  upon  which  the  Author  of  it 
fo  much  infifted.  They  would  fliovv,  indeed,  a  very  imperfett  knowledge  of  human  nature 
itfelf,  if,  in  reftraining  men  from  vice,  or  encouraging  them  to  virtue,  they  were  not  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  influence  which  the  piofpedl  of  futurity  muft  have  upon  the  generality  of 
mankind.  But  they  are  not  inattentive  to  other  confiderations,  which  may  excite  their 
hearers  or  their  readers  to  a  virtuous  condu£t  from  other  motives.  They  dwell  upon  the 
reafonablenefs,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  Lord's  commands.  They  (hew  the  tendency 
of  thofe  commands  to  promote  our  prefent,  as  well  as  our  future  welfare.  In  recommending 
virtue  from  a   regard   to    temporal  concerns,  they  infift  upon   the  benefits  of  health,   of 
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repnlaiion,    fercnlty  of  mind,    and  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  gnod  ot  tiicir  fe!!:>w- 
cruatitres. 

Mr.  Hume  in  the  fame  efluy  tells  us  that  "  every  man  may  employ  terms  as  he  pltafos." 
But  whatever  innovations  may  have  been  made  by  theologians  in  laivguag'-,  they  certainly 
are  not  greater  than  thofc  which  he  has  himfelf  empli.ytd,  when,  in  conformity  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Engiifh  tongue,  he  transfers  the  word  virtue  toendow- 
mcms  of  the  mind,  merely  intellccSbual,  and  when  he  extends  the  word  approbation  and 
difapprobailon,  to  blcinifhes,  defe£ls,  and  their  contraries,  which,  in  the  common  judgment 
of  the  world,  arc  loofely  conneiSed  with  the  idea  of  morality.  Though  Chriftiaa  divines 
unqui-ilionably  have  treated  morals  as  guardtd  by  the  fanclions  of  rewards  and  punilhinents, 
tlicy  have  not  ceafed  to  "  regard  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  unbialfed  fentimenis  ci 
'^  the  mind."  nor  have  "  they  warped  rcafoning  and  language  from  their  natural  cotirfe." 
ConJlJJent  they  certainly  were  in  alfuming  the  diftin6\ion  of  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
when  they  fptak  of  laws  t  "  for,  as  Taylor  fays,  we  cannot  be  under  a  law.  and  promilts 
♦'  and  thrcatenings,  if  we  cannot  chufe,  and,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  the  liberty  ot' 
"  the  will,  there  miift  be  in  eveiy  adlion,  good  or  bad,  the  a£liun  of  the  will."  Duclor 
Dubiiantium,  p.  794. 

"  The  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  aflions,  fays  Butler,  does  not  arife  frotn  hence,  that  the 
'•  epithets  intcrefled  or  difinlercfted  inay  be  applied  to  them,  any  more  than  that  any  other 
"  indifferent  epithet,  fuppofe  inqiiifitive  or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  applied  to  ihem  ; 
"  not  from  their  being  attended  with  prefent  or  future  pleafure  or  pain^  but  from  their 
"  being  what  they  aie\  namely,  what  becomes Juch  creatures  as  we  are,  wliat  the  flate  of 
"  the  cafe  requires,  or  the  contrary."     Pref  to  Sermons,  p.  27. 

Here  then  morality  is  founded  upon  human  nature,  conl'idered  as  a  fy/lem  sr  con/lltution, 
and  not  immediately  ot  folely  upon  a  law,  with  the  fan£lion  of  rewards  and  puni(hmenis. 

Again,  having  (hown  that  this  '•  human  nature confifts  in  reafon,  appetites,  paflions,  and 
*'  afFedions,  confidered  as  having  a  natural  refped  to  each  other,  and  being  naturally  fubor- 
"  dinate  to  the  one  fuperior  principle  of  refleflion  or  confcience,"  and  thus  fliewing  that 
"  man  hath  the  rule  of  right  within  himfelf,  Butler  puts  this  queflion — "  What  obligations 
••  are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it  ?  I  anfwer,  fays  he,  It  has  been  proved  that  man 
"  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to  hiinfclf,  without  the  particular  diftindl  confideration  of  the 
"  pofiiive  faniflions  of  th?t  law,  the  rewards  and  punilhments  which  we  feel,  and  thofe 
•'  which  from  the  light  of  reafon  we  have  ground  to  believe  are  annexed  to  it.  The 
"  qucftion  then  carries  its  awn  anfwer  along  with  it.  Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law 
•'  hits  being  the  laiv  of  yntr  nature.  That  your  confcience  approves  of  and  aitcfis  to  fuch 
••  acourfe  of  adion,  is  iifclf  akne  an  obligation.  Confcience  does  not  only  ofter  iiftlf  to 
"  fliow  us  the  way  wc  (hoiild  walk  in,  hut  it  likewifc  carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that 
"  it  is  our  natural  guide;  the  guide  afligncd  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature."  Ser- 
mons, p.  49.  The  will  then  ails  in  obedience  to  the  diiSlatcs  of  confcience.  It  chufes  what 
confcience  pronounces  right  ;  but  the  choice  is  often  made  without  reference  to  the/;m-- 
tiom  of  an  external  law. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  feems  to  have  caiii;ht  a  glimpfc  of  the  principle,  which  is  fo 
largely  and  fo  perfpicuoully  unfolded  by  Butler,  when  he  fays,  "  Since  the  order  and 
«'  pcrfeaion  of  every  creature  is  to  do  a^'iions  agreeable  to  the  end  and  perfeclion  of  his 
"  nature,  it  is  a  purfuAcc  of  the   end  of  God  and  of  his  own  felicity.     Although  to  do 
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*'  To  is  not  virtue  in  beads,  becaiife  they  are  direfled  by  an  external  principle,  and  ihem- 
"  felves  cluife  it  not ;  yet  in  men  it  is  viriue,  and  it  is  obedience  :  and  although  it  is  natural 
"  to  do  fo,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  dooiherwife;  yet  becanfe  it  is  aifo  chofen  in  inany 
"  inftances,  in  them  it  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice  refpcclivcly  :  and  though  it  be  no  cmi- 
"  ncnt  virtue  to  do  fo,  yet  it  is  a  prodigious  fin  to  do  oiherwifei  for  fins  againft  nature 
"  are  ordinarily  and  in  nioft  inftances  the  vi-orft  ;  wiiicli  does  demonflrate  that  even  things 
"  of  nature  and  the  a£lions  of  our  prime  appetites,  when  they  can  be  confidcred  and  chofen, 
"  never  can  be  indifferent."      Du£tor  Dubiiantium,  p.  759. 

The  firft  and  great  commandment  is  the  love  of  God:  but  to  love  God  is  right,  and 
from  the  very  conlliiution  of  the  mind  it  is  natural,  independently  of  the  command,  and  of 
the  rewards  annexed  to  it.  "  In  refpe.St  to  the  love  of  God,  fays  Butler,  in  the  ftrifteft 
"  and  moft  confined  fenfe,  we  only  offer  and  rcprefent  the  happieft  obje£t  of  an  affedlion, 
"  fiippofed  already  in  our  mind.  Some  degree  of  goodnefs  muft  be  prev'ioujly  fuppofed  : 
'•  This  always  implies  the  love  of  itfelf,  an  afFeflion  to  goodnefs  :  The  higb.eft,  the  ade- 
'•  quate  objedf  of  this  affe£lion  is  perfeft  goodnefs  ;  which  therefore  we  are  Xolove  with  all 
"  oi(r  heart,  with  all  our  foul,  and  wilh  all  ourjlrenglh.  Muft  we  then,  forgetting  our  own 
"  intereft,  as  it  were  go  out  of  ourfelves,  and  love  God  for  his  own  fake?  No  more 
"  forget  your  own  intereft,  no  more  go  out  of  yourfelves,  than  when  you  prefer  one  place, 
"  one  profpeifl,  the  converfation  of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  Does  not  every  affedion 
"  necelfarily  imply  that  the  obje£l  of  it  be  itfelf  loved?  If  it  be  not,  'tis  not  the  objed  of 
"  the  afFtdtion.  You  may  and  ought  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  think  you  can, 
'•  love  or  fear  or  hate  any  thing,  from  confideration  that  fuch  love  or  fear  or  hatred  may  be 
"  a  means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the  queftion,  whether  we  ought  to  love 
"  God  for  his  fake  or  for  our  own,  being  a  mere  mijlahc  in  language  \  the  real  queftion  which 
*'  this  is  miflaken  for,  will,  I  fiippofe,  be  anfwercd  by  obferving  that  the  goodnefs  of  Gdd 
"  already  exercifcd  towards  us,  our  prefent  dependence  upon  him,  and  our  expe<f'iaiion  of 
"  future  benefits,  ought  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  in  us  the  afFe<Sion  of  gratitude 
<'  and  greater  love  towards  Him,  than  the  fame  goodnefs  exercifed  towards  others,  were  it 
"  only  for  this  reafon,  that  every  alFcdlion  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the  fenfc  we  have  of 
'•  the  obje£l  of  it:  and  we  cannot  but  have  a  more  livelv  fenfe  of  goodnefs  when  exer- 
"  cifcd  towards  ourfelves,  than  when  exercifed  towards  others.  I  added  expedlation  of 
"  future  benefits,  becaufe  the  ground  of  that  expciflation  is  prefent  goodnefs."  Ser- 
mons, p.  277. 

Upon  this  important  fi]bject,the  fentiments  of  fo  great  a  writer  as  Butler  are  of  the  higheft 
momtn't,  and  iherttore  I  ihall  point  out  another  inftance  in  which  his  mode  of  reafoning 
does  ti'jt  lie  o|)en  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Hume.  "  If,  fays  he,  we  are  conftituted  fuch 
<*  fort  of  creatures,  as  from  our  very  nature,  to  feci  certain  affections  or  movements  of 
"  mind,  upon  the  fight  or  contemplation  of  the  meaneft  inanimate  part  of  the  creation,  for 
■"  the  flowers  of  the  fi^ld  have  their  beauty  ;  certainly  there  muft  be  fomewhat  due  to  Him 
*'  hinifelf,  who  is  ihe  author  and  canfe  of  all  things;  who  is  more  intimately  prefent  Xo 
"  us  than  any  thing  elfe  can  be,  and  with  whom  we  have  a  nearer  and  more  conftant  inter- 

■  "  courfe  than  we  can  have  with  any/:reature  ;  there  muft  be  fome  movements  of  mind  and 

■  ♦'  heart  which  correfpond  to  His  perfections,  or  of  which  thofe  perfections  are  the  natural 
■*'  objtct.  And  thus,  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  the  Lord  our  GodwUh  all  our  heart, 
■*'■  and  zvith  all  our  mind,  and  with  ail  our  foul :,  fomewhat  more  jnuft  be  meant,  than  merely 
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"  that  ve  live  in  the  hope  of  rewards,  or  fear  of  punilhments  from  Him  ;  forpevvhat  more 
"  than  this  mufl  be  intended  :  though  thefe  regards  ihemftlves  arc  mod  jiift  and  reafoiial^le, 
"  and  al>r»i!iiicly  necclTary  to  be  recollected,  in  fuch  a  world  as  this."  Pref.  to  Ser- 
mons  p.   3f- 

Sinulur,  though  not  intircly  the  fame,  i:;  the  language  of" Jeremy  Taylor:  "  No  man' 
""can  be  loved  for  himfelf ;.  our  perfections  in  this,  world  Ciiiiiot  reacii  fo  high  ;  it  is  welt 
"  if  we  would  love  God  at  that  rate,  and  I  very  much  fear,  that  if  God  did  us  no  good,  we 
"  inight  admire  His  beamies,  but  we  (liould  have  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  love  towards 
*'  Him;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  God,  to  endear  the  obedience,  that  is,  the  love  of  his 
"  fcrvants,  fignifies  what  benefits  he  gives  us,  what  great  good  things  he  docs  for  us.  lam 
"  the  Lord  (lod  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  and  dees  J^.bjerve  God  for  nought  ? 
"  And  he  that  comes  to  God  mufl  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rezuurder  \  all  his  other 
"  greatneffes  are  objects  of  fear  and  wonder,  it  is  his  goodnefs  that  makes  him  lovely." 
Sermons,  p.  646. 

In  the  view  of  both  thcfe  writers,  not  sn/y  the  ahfAuii  ami  general,  but  the  reiullve  and 
/i(7/7/V«.'(7r  goodnefs  of  God,  and  the  effects  of  the  latter  too,  in  that  which  we  receive  from 
him  here,  as  well  as  that  which  we  expect  from  him  hereafter,  in  that  which  we  know,  as 
well  as  believe,  in  that  which  we  experience  in  his  works,  as  well  as  learn  from  his  word,  are 
reprefented  as  being  in  part  the  foundation  of  our  love  to  him.  Here  then  it  tnay  be  objected 
"  fo  far  as  a  courfc  of  behaviour,  materially  virtuous,  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  fo  fat 
"  it  is  only  a  difcipline  and  ftrengthening  of  felf-love.''  The  anfwer  which  Butler  makes 
to  this  qneftion,  deferves  to  be  weighed  mod  ferioufly,  for  it  is  not  at  variance  either  with 
the  language,  or  the  fentimcnts,  or  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  has  no  lefs  tendency  to 
make  them  good,  virtuous  and  happy,  than  any  principles  inculcated  in  anv  fvftem  of 
philofophy,  which  has  fallea  within  my  notice.  '•  Doing  what  God  commands,  becaufe 
"  he  commands  it,  is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope  or  fear.  And  a  courfe  of 
"fuch  obedience  will  form  habits  of  it.  And  a  conflant  regard  to  veracity,  juiHce,  and 
"  charity  may  form  diftinct  habits  of  thefe  p^irticular  virtues  ;  and  will  certaijily  form  habits 
"  of  fcif-government  and  of  denying  our  inclinations,  wherever  veracity,  juilice,  or  ciiarity  . 
"  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  this  great  nicety,  with  wiiich  fome  adVct  to 
"  didinguilTi  in  this  cafe,  in  order  to  depreciate  all  religion,  proceeding  from  hope  or  fear. 
"  For,  veracity,  juliicc,  and  charity,  regard  to  God's  authority  and  to  our  own  cliief 
'■  interell,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident,  but  each  of  them  is,  in  itfelf,  a  juft  and  natural 
"  motive  or  principle  of  action.  And  he  who  begins  a  goiid  life  from  any  one  of  them, 
"  and  perfeveres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  in  fome  degree,  fo  he  cann-jt  fail  of  becoming  more 
"  and  more  of  that  character,  which  is  correfpondent  to  the  conltitution  of  nature  as  moral,; 
"  and  tothe  relation  vvhicli  God  lUnds  in  to  us  as  moral  governor  of  it,  nor  confequently  can 
"  he  fail  of  obtaining  that  happinefs  whicli  this  conilituiiun  and  relation  necellarily  fupr 
"  pofe  connected  with  that  character."  Analogy,  p.  147. 

Mr.  Hume,  as  1  iivfer  from  fcvcral  (Iriking  maiks  of  coincidence  between  his  opinion 
and  Butler's,  in  the  Elfay  upon  Benevolence,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  wriiings  of  our 
Prelate.  If  he  had  adverted  to  the  palfages  juft  now  quoted,  he  would  either  have  qtialihed 
his  propofiiions  upon  the  exclufivc  regard  which  theologians  are  laid  to  pay  to  the  fanctions 
of  reward   and  puni'hme^it,  or  he  would  have  fpoken  of  Butler  as  a  fplendid  exception  to 
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their  practice.  Tf  his  reading  had  been  extended  to  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  many  other  Englift 
divines,  he  would  have  found  more  exceptions;  and  even  without  feeling  any  conviction 
from  their  arguments  upon  qucftions  of  farth,  he  would  not  have  fpoken  fo  unhandfomely 
of  their  knowledge  in  the  fcicnce  of  Ethics. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  contrafl:  the  temperate  and  ferious  opinions  of  Dr. 
Fergufon,  with  the  harfli  and  exaggerated  ftatement  of  Mr.  Hume. 

''  Power  employed  to  determine  the  will  of  a  free  agent  muft  operate  in  prcfeniing  motives 
■"of  (Choice  ;  in  prefenting  happinefs  as  the  reward  of  fidelity,  and  mifery  as  \\\c  punipjinfiit 
"  of  ncglcdl  ;  and,  whether  this  be  done  by  fo  ordering  the  nature  of  things,  that  virtue  (hall 
"  be  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punifhment  ;  or  whether  it  be  done  by  a  fubfeqiicnt 
"  act  of  \«ill  and  difcretion,  in  rewarding  the  good  and  punifhing  the  wicked,  in  a  way  not 
"  previoufly  connected  with  the  part  they  have  acted,  the  rea'ily  of  the  obligation  and  the 
"  fanction  is  the  fame:  for  if,  in  the  nature  of  things  moral  good  be  conftituent  of  happi- 
"  nefs,  and  mora!  evil  of  mifery,  what  can  Almighty  power  do  more  to  determine  the  choice 
"  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  ?  If  we  conceive  any  fanction  of  moral  law  as 
"  different  from  this,  it  muft  however  terminate  in  xhtfnmeeffeSf.  *** 

"  If  it  Oiotild  be  thought  neceifary  to  confider  moial  law  as  the  command  of  a  Superior, 
"  this  may  be  done  without  departing  from  that  original  doctrine  of  nature  we  have  dated — 
<*  that  mc ml  good  is  the  fpectfic  excellence  and  felicily  of  human  nature,  and  moral  depravity  its 
**  fpecific  defect  avd  wretchcdnejs.  *  *  * 

."  The  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  by  having  made  things  as  they  are,  has  given  his  com- 
"  vtand,  and  promulgated  his  law  in  behalf  of  morality  ;  and  in  every  inftance  of  confor- 
"  mity  to  his  law,  and  in  every  infraction  of  it,  continues  to  apply  the.  fanction  of  happi- 
"  nefs  and  mifery."  ***** 

"  In  chtifing  what  is  morally  good,  it  is  happy  to  know  that  we  obey  our  Creator  ;  and 
"  in  obeying  our  Creator,  it  is  happy  to  know  that  what  he  cominands  is  the  fpecific  good, 
"  and  felicity  of  Cur  nature.  Tojeparate  thefe  confiderations  were  doubtlefs  of  ///  effect, 
"  and  the  fandions  of  morality  would  be  lefs  powerful  upon  either  principle  apart,  than  they 
"  are  upon  the  foundation  oi  both  united.  Merely  to  obey  without  a  fenfeof  goodnefs  and 
"  refliiiide  in  the  command,  would  be  greatly  fliort  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  bene- 
"  ficent  Maker  ;  and  the  hove  of  virtue  is  no  doubt  greatly  encouraged  by  the  confidcration, 
"  that  Almighty  pr,wer,  in  the  eflablifhed  order  of  things,  is  exerted  in  its  favour."  Fer- 
giifon's  PrifTcipies  bf  Mitral  and  Political  Science,  page  170—^1. 

"  Man  is  furrned  for  religion,  as  well  as  fociety.  He  is  capable  of  perceiving  univerfal 
"  intelligence  iivthe  fabric  of  ttie  univerfe.  He  perceives  in  the  predilection  for  juftice  and 
"  innocence,  in  the  horrours  at  guilt  which  are  imprellcd  on  his  own  mind,  the  71//' of  that 
•'  fovereign  anihotiiy  which  reigns  in  the  fyflem  ot  nature.  To  him  the  confcioufiiefs  ot  in- 
"  tegiity  and  goodnefs  is  peace  and  amity  with  God  :  The  confciournefs  of  depravity  and 
'■  v\ickedncfs  is  rebellion  aiwl  enmity  ;  the  one  rendering  exigence  itfelf  a  blclhng  in  the 
*'  confidence  of  prefent  and  future  prote£lion  ;  the  other  rendering  life  itfelf  a  ciirfe  under 
"  the  horroufs  of  prefent  remorfe,  and  the  fear  or  apprehenfion  of  future  and  impending 
"  evils.  Such  is  religion  in  the  form  of  mere  reflection  as  it  operates  in  the  mind  ;  in  the 
"  form  of  a  piiblic  eftablilhinent  it  operates  in  the  manner  of  compulfory  law,  with  the  de- 
"  ninciaiiuns  of  future  punifhment,  and  the  hopes  of  fuiitre  ret/ard."    Page  176. 

Numerous  and  weighty  indeed  are  the  reafons,  which  induce  far  the  greater  part  of  en- 
lightened 
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Kghtened  CliriftJans  to  believe  that  the  fcriptural  pafTages  in  wiiich  »'  rr,-  z/jiVsv;  w-//)*,  or, 
•what  is  fometimes*  equivalent,  »i  viAtptx,  is  mentioned,  fiiould  be  interpreted  literally,  and  that 
the  rewards  and  punifliments  of  another  life  will  be  difpeiifed  judicially.  There  are,  however, 
fome  perfons,  who,  with  equal  folicitude  for  the  interefts  of  virtue,  and  equal  reverence  for 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  contend,  that  the  well  known  principle  of  a-y^pceTroTrx^ua.  may 
be  applied  to  fuch  pafTages,  and  that  the  juflice  of  the  Deity  will  be  adininiftered  by  a  re- 
gular feries  of  caufes  and  effc;£ls,  produciiig  happincfs  to  the  righteous,  and  mifery  to  the 
wicked. 

But,  knowing  the  force  of  imagination  upon  opinion,  and  of  cuflom  upon  praflice,  I 
fhould  myfelf  deprecate  any  changed  in  the  language  of  public  inftruflion  ;  and  leaving  men 

of 

*  2  Cor.  i.  14.  Phil.  i.  G,  10.   1  ThelT.  v.  2.  Vid.  Schleufncr  and  Schwarz  in  voce. 

t  A  similar  caution  upon  another  subject  is  shewn  by  the  learned  Author  of  the  Treatise  upon  Obliga- 
tion, prefixed  to  the  Abridgement  of  Dr. Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil  law.  In  p.  6,  he  describes  "  Reason 
"  as  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  various  relations  which  ideas  bear  to  each  other."  This 
doubtless  is  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  appears  in  a 
former  note.  But  the  author,  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  further  allows,  what  Mr.  Hume  omits,  ard 
Dr.  Rcid  properly  maintains,  that,  "  by  reason  many  pei  sons  mean  not  only  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
"  which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  relations  between  ideas,  but  also  those  rules  of  prudence  which  guide 
"  us  to  happinel's,  or  that  voice  of  conscience  which  points  out  our  duty."  Page  22.  In  page  55,  also,  he 
mentions  the  proper  sense  "  according  to  which  Reason  enables  us  to  perceive  relations  between  ideas," 
and  the  improper  but  popular  sense  in  which  it  '•  often  stands  for  a  sentiment  of  obligation,  an  nppro- 
"  bation  of  virtue,  or  a  desire  of  happiness."  But,  in  page  28  he  tells  us,  that  "  Divines  and  moralists 
"  who  arc  to  adapt  their  discourses  to  popular  language,  </o  -iw/Zin  ascribing  a  life  of  virtue  to  reason, 
*'  and  laying  the  blame  of  all  the  faults  we  commit  on  our  passions  ;  because  tliosc  to  whom  they  chiefly 
"  address  themselves,  as  he  had  already  observed,  mean,  by  reason,  a  desire  of  happiness,  or  a  sense  of 
"  duty,  and  by  paflions,  those  appetites  which  cannot  be  gratified  but  at  the  expence  of  one  of  these. 
"  Nor  does  there  arise  any  iticonvenience  from  this  misuse  of  these  words  ;  nay,  as  they  can  plead  long 
"  prefaipticn  for  having  been  received  in  these.senses  in  common  life,  one  would  not  choose  in  some 
"  cases  to  hazar,l  the  innovation  of  confining  them  to  their  strict  philosophical  meaning.'' 

Thedistinction  which  this  writer  makesbetween  Reason  and  Sensation,  as  the  latter  word  is  explained 
in  page  7,  appears  to  me  more  exadl  in  the  terms,  than  Mr.  Hume's  distiuction  between  reason  and  sen- 
timent. I  further  grant,  that  obligation  when  traced  to  its  first  principles,  must  be  resolved  Into  sensa- 
tion, as  the  word  Is  employed  by  this  Author.  I  accede  likewise  to  his  distinction  between  the  prhnaiy 
sense  of  the  word  Obligation,  according  to  which  we  as  social  creatures  are  influenced  by  benevolence, 
and  as  religious  creatures,  by  gratitude, and  ihcfccottil^ry  sense,  according  to  which  we  in  both  characters 
are  actuated  by  a  regard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  conclusion  of  the  Treatise  is  so  connecled  with  the 
subjeifl  of  this  note,  and  x\\c  purftofc  for  which  I  have  written  it,  that  I  shall  prodi;ce  the  whole  :  "  There 
"  is  such  an  entire  conformity  between  the  laws  of  God,  the  happiness  of  each  individual,  and  the  com- 
"  mon  good,  and  so  diflicult  is  it  for  us  lo/tparate  these  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude,  which  arise 
"  from  contemplating  the  goodness  of  God,  from  that  fear  which  his  power  occasions,  that  we  cannot 
^'  reflect  upon  the -divine  commands  without  teing  forcibly  influenced  by  both  these  motives,  and  feel 
"  ourselves  under  an  obligation  in  both  senses  of  that  word  to  practise  them.  15ut  still,  whether  tlie 
"  Supreme  Being,  or  a  future  state,  is  the  object  of  our  contideration,  the  province  of  reason  is  ex- 
"  iictly  the  same  as  it  is  in  ^y  other  matter;  she  only  presents  the  diiFerent  relations  which  ideas  Lear 
"  to  each  other,  and  connefts  together  different  propositlone,  how  many  steps  soever  there  may  be  be- 

X  ••  I  ween 
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of  fulid  learning  and  profound  reflection  to  their  own  views  on  the  fubjefr,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  their  ferions  attention  the  conclufion  of  Hutchefon's  chapter  De  Intellectu  Divino, 

"  Qiiuin  tanta  pietate  ctiraque  religiofa,  ne  quid  Dei  viriutibus  derogctnr,  moveri  vide- 
"  antur,  contrariarum  in  hac  ardua  qiiaiftione  fententiaruin  patroni  ;  a  m.ilcdictis,  contii- 
"  meliis,  iracundis  contentionibus,  et  odiis,  abftineant,  neque  inter  fe  convicia,  philofophia 
"  indigna,  jactent,"     Synopf.  Metaphyfic.  page  io6. 

GafTendi  was  not  a  divine.  But  upon  the  beauty  and  utility  of  virtue  and  piety  he  has 
delivered  fome  opinions,  to  which  the  enlightened  divines  of  lite  church  of  England  will 
not,  I  am  fure,  refufe  their  alTent.  And  as  thofe  opinions  are  fo  clofcly  connected  with 
the  fubject  which  I  am  now  confidering,  I  will  produce  them  at  full.  "  Ne  fpecialia 
•'  plura  confecter,  id  attingo  fohim,  quod  reputant  mulii  virtuti  nimium  detrahi,  dum- 
"  clTedicitur  propter  aliud.  Inferunt  enim  cxinde  fequi,  ut  virtus  fit  in  genere  uiilium, 
"  quod  ab  honeftorum  genere  eft  diverfum  ;  ficque  fore,  ut  proprie  ipr.a  dicamur  uii,  non- 
"  frui,  quod  fruitio  non  fit,  nifi  earuni  rerum,  quse  &  propter  fe,  &  honeftx  font,  quo- 
"  modo  ait  Cicero  nan  parandam  folum,  fed  ciiam  fnundntn  Japientiam  iJJ'e  \  dicente  aliunde 
"  B.  Auguftino,  inlqtiuin  fieri  homineni,  cum  fruitur  utendis,  aut  utitttr  jruoidis.  Veriintainen, 
"  ut  concedatur  quicquid  eft  propter  aliud,  polTe  quodammodo  dki  utile  ;  negatur  tamen 
«'  quicquid  eft  utile,  ad  illiberale  illud  genus  fpedlare  in  quo  pecunia  primas  tenet,  ct 
•' honefto  opponitur  ;  quatenus  ipfum  quoque  honeftum  fuam  utilitaiem,  verum  liberaletn 
"  fortitur;  cum  Cicero  etiam  aliique  demonftrent  nihil  vere  utile  elfe,  nifi  id,  quod  honef- 
•'  turn  eft.  Qiiare  et  cum  ex  hoc  genere  habebitur  virius.  nihil  ipfi  propterea  decedet, 
"  neque  aut  dicemur  ea  uti,  eo  modo,  quo  uti  dicimur  pecunia  ;  neque  non  frui,  eo  niodo 
"  quo  quavis  re  honefta  fiui  dicimur,  dum  ex  ea  capimus  voluptatem.  Favet  cene  idem 
«'  S.  Dodor,  ciim  verba   ipfius   alio  loco  haec  funt :   Frui  dicimur  ea  re,  de  qua  capimus 

voluptatem  ; 

"  tween  them  ;  for  after  having  shewn,  by  a  long  deduction  from  our  own  existence,  that  there  is  a 
"  God,  and  what  his  will  is,  there  she  must  give  over,  and  leave  it  to  the  sensations  of  gratitude,  op 
"  fear,  to  induce  eveiy  one  to  practise  it,  and  the  sermons  of  all  ouv  divines  fully  prove  what  t  advance  i^ 
"  for  after  they  have  shewn,  either  by  the  Christian  revelation,  or  the  structure  of  man,  and  this  maic- 
•'  lial  S)Stem,  what  are  the  divine  commands  ;  do  they  suppose  they  have  done  all  that  is  incumbent  orr 
"  them  ?  or,  that  by  having  convinced  the  understanding  they  have  influenced  the  practice  ?  No,  they 
"  apply  at  least  to  these  swo  sensations,  and  endeavour  to  make  you  virtuous,  either  by  exciting  your 
"  gratitude,  by  displaying  the  goodness  of  God,  or  your  fears,  by  shewing  you  what  you  will  suffer^ 
*'  inconsequence  of  being  vicious." 

All  I  have  to  observe  on  the  foregoing  cartage  is,  that  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  as  it  becomes  the 
object  of  our  gratitude,  is  manifested,  not  only  in  the  blcffings  which  he  lia^  bestowed  upon  us  In  this 
life,  but  in  the  prospect  which  he  has  opened  to  us  of  a  future  state,  whether  by  reason,  or  by  revela- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  mind  of  a  religionist,  the  motives  to  action  are  complex;  for,  with  piety,  with 
benevolence,  with  a  general  sense  of  duty,  and  a  general  love  of  rectitude,  are  mingled  the  suggestions 
of  calm  self-love  in  the  desire  of  attaining,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  losing,  that  happiness,  which  is  re- 
served for  the  righteous.  A  Chrittian  teacher  ought,  therefore,  to  avail  himself  from  riviy  quarter,  of 
man  as  he  is,  and  of  things  relative  to  man,  as  they  are — to  employ  e-zvry  canse  which  is  adapted  to  every 
moral  faculty  of  our  nature — to  makecTery  pyimaiy,  and  e\eTy  fecmdary  obligation,  instrumental  in 
promoting  our  moral  improvement — to  engage  the  judgment,  the  affection',  and  the  imagination,  upon 
the  side  of  virtue — to  draw  forth  topics  of  conviction  and  persuasion  from  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future— to  warm  his  hearers  with  gratitude,  to  animate  them  with  hope,  and  to  restrain  them  by  fear. 
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"  voluptatem ;  utiinur  ea,  qiiam  lefeiimus  ad  id,  unde  voluptas  capicnda  est.  Omms  tialjue 
"  humana  perverfw  est,  quod  etiam  vitium  zocatur,  friiendh  iiti  ve.'lr,  atqti,:  utendis  frui.  Et 
"  rursus:  omnis  ordinatio,  qiue  virtus  et'iam  nominatur,  fruendls  frui  l^  utendis  uti  ;  frucndum 
♦'  est  aulum  honeslis,  utendum  vero  ulilibus,  l^c. 

"  At  inquies,  id,  quod  universe  de  virtiite  dicitiir,  dici-ne  ctiam  potcft  de  ipfa  pieeate  in 
*'  diviniim  numen  r  fi  quidem  non  videtur  poffe  fmcera  effe  pictas,  nifi  Dcus  pure  ac 
"  prsecife  propter  feipfum  &  amttiir,  quia  infinite  bonus  fit,  <?«:  colaiur,  quia  infinite  excel- 
"  lat ;  nuUatenus  verb  qui  amat,  &  colit,  ad  fe  fuumve  commodum  iuareique  voluptaiem 
"  refpiclat.  Ego  verb,  abfit  pietati  cujufquam  deirac\um  contendam.  Cum  fint,  qui 
*'  non  modb  id  faciendum  fuadeant,  (fierique  adcb  pofTe  fupponant)  fed  eiiam,  ut  fidem 
"  quxrant  dogmati,  objedionemque  prasoccupent, /?  id  facere  confidant,  &  jactcnt:  ipfe 
"  fane  nequc  invideo,  neque  contradico;  quin  etiam  &  probo,  &  exofculor  earn  beati- 
"  taicm,  quafeuipfi,  feu  alii  tantam  coelitiis  gratiam  confequuntur.  Scilicet  hoc  divinum 
*'  donmn,  zcfupra  natiiram  reputandum  eft,  ut  quis  fe  ad  Deum  hac  ratione  amandum, 
<'  colendumqiie  accingere  poflit.  Aft  hie  agitur  de  pietate,  feu  universe  de  viriute,  quse 
«■  fecundum  naturam  eji,  juxta  qxt/im  quicquid  homo  agil,  quodam  cum  rejpe£iu  ad  Jeipjum  agit. 
*'  An  liceat  verb  addere  Deum  ita  fefe  luiic  naiura:  infirmitati  accommoJuJj'e,  ut  cum  in 
"faeris  Uteris  vix  ullum  exftet  monumentum,  quo  illud  iflorum  dogma  cxprimatur, 
"  creberrima  tamen  occurrant  quibus  comtnendaiiiur,  qui  Deum  ideo  multum  amant,  quia 
"  mulia  peccata  dimifit,  muliumve  gratix  contulit ;  qui  &  diligunt  propter  y^.w,  quae 
<'  ipfis  repofita  in  coelis  eft  ;  &  ofticia  varia  charitaiis  exercent,  iSc  pcrfcquuiionem  pati- 
"  untur,  fidem  fervant,  &c.  ob  regmtrn  fibi  praparatum  ab  ipfa  mundi  conftitutione,  ob 
"  mercedem  copiofam,  quce  in  coelis  manet  ;  ob  coronam  juftitias,  quam  Dcus  diligeniibus 
*'  fe  reproinifit,  &c.  Ex  quibus,  aliifque  effici  videtur,  non  improbari,  fi  quis  refpiciat 
<•  ad  «ternas  illas  delicias,  quibus  eft  futurum,  ut  olim,  fi  Deum  amarit,  colueritquc, 
*'  fruatur. 

"  Nam  et  quod  filium,  potiufque  fervum  in  divina  familia  deceat  agere  ;  non  obi'lat, 
■•*  qtiin  dicere  liceat,  ideo  filium  amplius  amare  parcntem,  quam  fervus  amet  Dominum-, 
*'  quia  et  amplius  ab  eo  accepit,  et  infuper  haereditatem  accepturum  fe  ob  to  fperat. 
''  Alioquin  ccrte  fi  ab  eo  exhaeredatum  iri  pernolfet,  et  fervus  fe  hxredem  jri  inftitutum 
"confiJcret:  quasfo  utrius  amor  futurus  elTet  vehementior?  Ac  non  teftor  quidem 
*•  iftorum  confcicntiam  quid  acturi  cflent,  fi  Deus  amari,  et  coli,  contentus  nihil  prorfii<: 
"  ipfos  amatores,  cultorefque  fui  curaret;  nihil  beneficii,  illis  conferret ;  nullum  tota 
•*' a^tcrnitate  fperandum  bonun?  faceret  ?  Nimirum  quafi  agnituri,  refponfiirique  bona 
"fide  fint,  nihilo-ne  minus  amantes,  venerantefque  Dei  forent.  Velim  folum  grave  non 
"  fit,  fi  rogentur,  id-ne  fallem  non  faciant,  quia  Deum  ea  ratione  amare,  ipfique 
*^  ^ex\\xc  fuavijfimum  fit;  fiiavilfimumque  adeo  ducant  mentem  fie  habere  in  Deum 
"  comparatam  ;  ut  ob  ipfum  plane,  nullo  vero  modo  fui  causa  faciant.  Suavitas  hac  certc 
*'  ab  EO  non  excluditur,  qui  fuave  efte  clamat  jugum  fuum,  hoc  eft,  legem  fuam,  cujus 
*'  caput  eft,  ut  ex  loto  corde,  ex  tota  anima,  ex  tola  mente,  ex  totis  viribiis  diligamus 
*'  D«um."  (Tom.  ii.  page,  710)  It  were  an  abufc  of  language  to  fay,  that  the  inriucnce 
«f  Religion,  as  flated  by  Gaftendi,  that  graiiitide  for  favours  petfonaliy  received,  an^ 
the  hope  ot  blelfednefs  to  be  perfonally  enjoyed  hereafter,  are  proofs  of  fcififtinefs. 
L'nqucllionably  they  point  to  objttls  related  to  felf — to  the  gratifications  of  fclf — to  calm 

X   2  fclf- love. 
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dlf  love,  or  the  general  defire  of  happinefs — to  the  particular  affcftions  of  gratitude  and' 
hope  excited  by  particular  objeds.  But  they  are  not  iuftances  of  fclfi(hnefs,  or  that 
vicious  regard  to  our  own  good,  which  makes  us  negleft  or  oppofe  ths  good  of  others. 
For  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  not  to  feel  that  gratitude,  would  be  an  imperfedion,  and 
even  a  crime.  Not  to  feel  that  hope  would  alfo  be  an  imperfe<£lion,  and  in  various 
circumftances  would  weaken  thofe  motives,  which,  by  the  very  conftiiuiion  of  our  nature 
incite  us  to  right  a£ls.  Hope  and  gratitude  are  rea.\  parts  of  our  nature,  and  they  concur 
with  other  parts  in  moving  us  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  our  duly,  and  to  obtain  the  happi- 
nefs of  which  we  are  capable  by  that  natui'e. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  the  conneflion  whfch  the  tove  of  God  has,  or  has. 
not,  with  the  confideration  of  rewards.  In  refpeft  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  I  fliall" 
endeavour  to  guide  the  reader  to  that  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  though  the  words  arc 
not  taken  from  a  profeiTed  theologian,  they  were  written  by  a  man  of  diftinguiflied  piety, 
and  they  are  founded  upon  principles  of  which  the  moft  learned  and  orthodox  Chriftian 
will  hardly  difapprove.  "  That  defire  of  the  good  of  others  which  we  approve  as  virtuous, 
•'  cannot  be  alledged  to  be  voluntarily  raifed  from  the  profpe£i:  of  any  pleafure  accompanying 
"  the  afFedtion  iifelf,  nay,  it  is  often  attended  with  pain  when  the  objeft  is  in  diflrefs." 
Hutchefon's  Inquiry  concerning  moral  Good  and  Evil,  p.  139,  fee  alfo  p.i  +  r,  a,  and  149,  50. 

"  We  do  not  by  an  a6l  of  our  will,  raife  in  ourfelves  that  benevolence  which  we 
"  approve  as  virtuous,  with  a  view  to  obtain  future  pleafures  of  /clf-approiatisn  by  our  moral" 
"  fenfe."  What  will  moft  efFedually  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  this  point,  is  refle£lion 
"  upon  our  own  hearts,  whether  we  have  not  a  dfjire  of  the  good  of  others,  generally 
"  without  any  confideration  or  intention  of  obtaining  xhefe  plea/ant  rejieStions  on  our  own 
«'  virtue :  nay,  often  this  defire  is  ftrongeft  where  we  leaft  imagine  virtue,  in  natural 
•'  affetllon  toward  offspring,  and  in  gratitude  to  a  great  benelaflor ;  the  alfence  of  which 
"  is  indeed,  the  greateft  vice,  but  the  afFedlions  themfelves  are  not  efteemed  in  any  con- 
"  fiderable  degree  virtuous.  The  fame  reflediion  will  alfo  convince  us,  that  thefe  defires 
"  or  affecSions  are  not  produced  by  choice,  with  a  view  to  obtain  this  private  good.  In  like 
"  manner,  if  no  volition  of  ours  can  diredlly  raife  afFe£lions  from  the  former  profpeifls 
"  of  intereft,  no  more  can  any  volition  raife  them  from  profpects  of  eternal  reivarJs,  or  to 
"  avoid  eternal  punijhments.  The  former  motives  differ  from  thefe  only  as  fmaller  from 
"  greater,  Ihorter  from  more  durable.  If  affections  could  be  directly  raifed  by  volition,  the 
"  fame  confideration  would  make  us  angry  at  the  moft  innocent  or  virtuous  character,  and" 
"jealous  of  the  moft  faithful  and  affectionate,  or  forrowful  for  the  profperity  of  a  friend  ; 
"  which  we  all  find  to  be  impoflible.  The  profpeSf  of  a  future  Ji ate  may,  ne  doubt,  have  a 
"  greater  indireSi  influence,  by  turning  our  affeition  to  the  qualities  in  the  objects  naturally  apt  to 
"raife  the  acquired  affeition,  than  any  other  confideration."  lb.  p.  140 — 42  Again — "If 
"  any  one  (hould  afk,  fince  none  of  thefe  motives  of  felf-intereft  excite  our  benevolence, 
"  but  we  are  in  virtuous  actions  intending  folely  the  good  of  others,  to  what  purpofe  ferves 
"  om  m-.ral  fenfe,  OMt  fenfe  of  pleafures  from  the  happinefs  of  others  P  to  what  pur;  ofe  ferves 
"  the  wife  order  of  nature,  by  which  virtue  is  even  made  generally  advantageous  in  this 
••  life  ?  To  what  end  are  eternal  rewards  appointed  and  revealed  ?  The  anfwer  to  thefe 
•■  qucftions  was  given  partly  already  :  all  thefe  motives  may  make  up  defire  to  have  benevolent 
'■  affeilions,  and  confequently  turn  our  attention  to  thofe  qualities  en  objefls  which  excite 
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"them;  iliey  may  overbalance  all  apparently  r^w/rirry  ws/Zt/w,  and  all  temptations  to  vice. 
"  But  farther,  I  hope  it  will  be  dill  thought  an  end  worthy  of  the  DtJTV,  to  make  the 
♦'  viriuoiis  happy  by  a  wife  conflilution  of  nature,  whether  the  virtues  were  in  every 
"  adion  intending  to  obtain  this  happinefs  or  not.  Beneficent  a^iions  tend  to  the  pliblic 
"  good,  it  is  therefore  good  and  kind  to  give  all  pofTible  additiynal  7nothcs  Xo  \\\cm  \  and  to 
"  exciie-men  who  have  fome  weak  degrees  of  good  offcciion,  to  promote  the  public  good 
•'more  vigorouHy  by  motives  of /<'//'- /n/fri-i/;  or  even  to  excite  thofe  who  have  no  virtue 
**at  all  to  external  ucis  of  beneficence,  and  to  reftraiii  them  from  vice."     lb.  149,  150. 

Ihave  made  thefe  quotations  very  ample,  becaufe  I  wiflied  to  do  juftice  to  the  opinions 
of  the  ingenious  and  amiable  writer;  and  with  great  fatisfadlion  I  fhall  add  from  him  the 
following  note.  "  Let  it  be  alfo  remembered,  that  every  confideration  fuggerted  in  the 
"  Gofpcl,  as  an  additional  m^jtive  to  beneficent  afllons,  is  not  immediately  to  be  looked  upori 
"  as  the  proper  mo  ive  to  virtue,  or  what  would  engage  our  approbation  of  actions  flowing 
"  fromir  alone.  Whoever  would  appeal  t^i  the  general  ftrain  of  Chriftian  exhortations,  will 
"  find  d'^'i'j/cr^jW/w^  more  inculcated,  and  mo'tves  of  gratitude  more  frequently  fuggefled 
"  than  any  others."   lb.  p.  15?,  51 

It  were  fufficien-t  to  evince  by  one  iUuflrious  inftance,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hutchefon's 
obfervation.- 

"  Finally,  brethren,  fays  the  Aportle,  whatfoever  things  are  true,  whatfoever  things  are 
'<  honefl,  whatfoever  things  arejuft,  whatfoever  things  are  pure,  whatfoever  things  are 
«'  lovely,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report  :  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
♦'  praife,  think  on  thefe  things."     Ep.  to  the  Pliilippians,  iv,   8. 

My  intention  through  this  long  note,  is  to  vindicate  from  mifreprefentation  the  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  piinifhments,  as  it  is  really  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  it  has  been 
really  explained  by  wife  and  learned  Theologians.  The  refult  upon  the  whole  is  this.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  prefent  condition  to  be  the  fubjects  of  future  rewards  and  piinifhments.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  prefent  nature  to  be  influenced,  and  very  flrongly  too,  by  the  hope  of  the 
one  and  the  fear  of  the  other  :  but  that  hope  and  that  fear,  however  necefTary  they  may  be 
to  regulate,  do  not  obftruct  the  proper  energies  of  other  parts  of  the  fame  nature.  They 
leave  us  to  be  actuated  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  in  confequence 
of  regards  quite  difiinct  from  the  peculiar  objects  which  they  may  themfelves  prefent  to  our 
minds — They  leave  us  to  the  complex  feeling  of  admiration  and  love  which  we  experience 
Irom  the  abftract  confideration  of  the  divine  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  manifefled  in  His 
general  works — They  leave  us  to  an  indirect  feeling  of  gratitude,  where  we  fympathife 
with  our  fellow-creaitires  whom  virc  confider,  togeiher  with  ourfelves,  as  the  objects  of  that 
divine  goodnefs — They  leave  us  to  the  excrcife  of  all  thofe  theopathetic  affections,  which 
arc  excited  by  our  meditations  upon  the  goodnefs  of  God,  wherefoever,  and  howfoever  it 
may  have  communicated  happinefs  to  other  beings  They  leave  us  to  return  aits  of  benc- 
hcence  merely  from  gratitude,  and  to  perform  acts  of  kindnefs  merely  from  cotnpadion. 
To  the  original  and  direct  force  of  thefe  affections,  they  bring  an  additional  and  dirtinct 
force  of  thtir  own.  But,  becaufe  niatJ  isdefigncd  for  another  life,  his  attention  to  the  intereli 
he  has  in  that  life  is  adapted  to  his  actual  fiiuaiion  here  ;  and  becaufe  the  intereft  itfcU  is  fo 
very  precioits,  the  attention  he  pays  to  it  cannot  be  too  frequent  or  too  earneft. 

In 
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In  conformity  lo  the  principles,  which  this  note  is  intended  to  iUuftrate,  I  have,  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  my  Difcourfe,  not  merely  explained  the  commands  of  Chriftianiiy,  but 
examined  the  tendencies  both  of  our  general  and  more  limited  affe6lions,  as  they  can  be  diC- 
covered  in  the  conftitution  of  our  minds;  and  I  have  fcaicely  touched  upon  future  rewards 
till  the  concliifion  of  my  Difcourfe.  The  thought  of  tiietn,  at  this  moment,  makes  a  deep 
imprelTion  upon  my  foul — May  every  reader  fympathize  with  me  in  that  impreflion,  and  re- 
e-Ave  in  the  la(l  day  the  recompcnce  of  the  juft  ! 

dory  of  your  God,  page  24,  line  9. 
The  duly  of  glorifying  God  has  been  mifreprefented  no  lefs  than  the  duty,  which  we  con- 
fidered  in  a  former  note,  of  atling  from  the  expeftation  of  reward.  I  will  thcrt-fore  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  what  I  think  a  very  judicious  ftatement  of  it,  in  the  words  of  Le  Clerc, 
tranflated  by  Mofheim  in  his  notes  upon  Cudworth  : — "  Sacrse  litcra:  nonnunquam  Deum 
"  dicunt  ob  gloriam  fuam  agere  et  egilfe  aliquid:  quod  non  ita  capi  debet,  ac  fi  finis  ejus 
*'  primarius  ellet,  rerum  conditarum  admirationem  et  laudes  fibi  acquirere  :  nam  hoc  illud 
"  ert,  quod  inter  homines  gloriam  Dei  vocant  :  fed  hoc  fibi  volunt  facri  fcriptores,  Deum, 
"  quum  finem  fuum  ob  oculos  habet  pofitum,  feu,  quod  idem  eft,  accommodate  ad  perfee- 
"  tiones  fuas  agit,  nccelfario  admirationem  et  laudes  omnium  naturarum  inlelligentium, 
*'  quK  quidem  refte  utuntur  ratione  fua,  fibi  comparare.  Qiiin  etiam  Deus  hominibus 
<'  laudes  et  gloriam  fuam,  tanquam  neceffarium  officium,  imperat.:  non  ideo,  ac  fi  laudibus 
"  eorum  egeret,  aut  felicitas  ejus  alienis  laudibus  augeri  poffet,  fed  quo  homines  id  agant, 
•'  quod  ratio,  qua  inflruxit  eos,  poftulat,  et  ilia  ratione  ipfimet  beati  ac  felices  e.adant. 
"  Nullus  enim  homo,  nirila  gens  veram  confequi'poteft  feliciiatem,  nifi  Deum  illis,  qui  de- 
"  benlur  ipll,  honoribus  afEciat :  quod  quidem,  fi  res  ita  pofceret,  facile  oftcndi  poifet. 
"  Igiturob  gloriam  agere,  et  ideo  agere,  ut  bonitatis  divina:  alii  pariicipes  fiant,  duo  fines 
"  funt,  qui  nuUo  modo  fibi  refragantur."    Vol.  ii.  p-  589. 


After  many  interruptions  from  many  caufes,  and  with  the  obliging,  but  precarious  and  irre- 
gular aid  of  five  or  fix  friends,  when  they  were  at  leifure  to  write  what  1  diiStated  to  them,  c»r 
what  I  fet  befoxe  them,  I  am  now  arrived  at  ihe  end  of  a  labour,  w.hich  I  muft  confefs,  has 
been  more  irkfome  lo  me  than  any  effort  I  ever  .made  in  original  compofition.  My  adlivity, 
however,  and  I  may  add,  my  patience,  w^re  fupported  through  every  ftage  of  it,  by  the 
ilefire  which  I  felt  to  place  before  my  readers  the  decifions  of  the  moft  approved  authors  on 
the  moft  ufeful  queftions  ;  and  by  the  hope  which  I  entertained,  that  the  curiofiiy  of  fome, 
and  the  induftry  of  others,  might  be  excited  to  a  fuller  perufal  of  the  works  to  which  I 
:have  referred  them.  Moft  of  thofe  authors  have,  indeed,  been  long  familiar  to  me,  and 
the  Cdincidence  of  their  fentiments  with  thofe  of  each  other  and  wiih  my  own,  was  fo  fre- 
guent,  that  I  fometimes  found  it  .more  difficult  to  determine  what  I  (hould  omit,  than  wha« 
J  (hould  produce. 

From  the  celebfity  of  Mr.  JHume's  name,  the  depth  of  his  refearches,  the  acutenefs  of 
his  reafonings,  the  felicity  of  his  ill'uftrations,  the  captivating  bejJtities  of  his  ftile,  and  the 
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amiable  qnalities  of  his  heart,  a  fufpicion  has  arifcn,  that  his  opinions  about  religion  arc  very 
•widely  difFufeJ  among  tile  more  enlightened  iniiabiiants  of  Noitli  Britain.  With  peculiar 
laiistafiion,  tiiercfore,  I  have  endeavoured  to  nicw  incidenially,  from  the  writings  of  *Adam 
Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart,  that  on  the  qiieftion  concerning  the  Being  of  a  God,  thofc  two 
oreai  men,  arc  neither  advocates  for  fcepticifm  wi<h  their  iliuflrious  countryman,  nor  zla- 
lots  for  infideliy  with  the  later  philofophers  of  France.  On  ihe  contrary,  they  diftinguilh, 
as  Mr.  Hume  rarely  does,  between  the  fober  advances  of  Theologians  in  the  broad  and 
beaten  road  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  their  haft  ylhides  in  the  obfcure  and  winding  bye-paihs  of 
Metaphyfics.  Thev  feparate,  as  the  French  Philofophers  fcldom  do,  fuperdiiion,  which  mult 
enfeeble  and  debafe  the  mind,  from  religion,  which  ought  to  invigorate  and  exalt  it.  They 
feeni  toconlider  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  not  only  as  warranted  in  its  proofs,  by  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  but  as  favourable  in  its  efFeifts  to  the  happinefs  and  moral  improvement  of  man- 
kind. They  afign  to  Theifm,  not  only  the  truth  of  a  do£lrine,  but  the  energy  of  a  fenti- 
ment,  and  the  c.v.nprehenfivenefs  of  a  principle.  They  admit,  not  only  the  capacity  of  the 
human  underftanding  to  infer  the  exigence  of  a  God  from  his  works^,  but  the  propenlity  of 
the  human  heart  to  view  him  as  the  Governour  and  Judge,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  to  do  him  homage  by  adls  of  reverential  and  grateful  adoration,  to  look  upon  his 
will  as  a  rule  of  aflion,  to  feel  in  his  difpleafure,  an  objedl  of  moft  alarming,  but  faliitary 
fear,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  his  favour,  as  animating  our  Itrongeft  afFeflions,  and 
nobleft  faculties  in  the  purfuii  of  virtue.  As  to  the  Works  of  Dr.  Reid,  they,  I  fuppofe, 
like  thofe  of  Dr  Beattie,  are  more  generally  known  in  this  country,  than  Smith's 
"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  or  Stewart's  "  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
"  Mind  i"  and  1  am  fure,  that  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  have  long  anticipated  me  in 


■  *  Having  frequently  quoted  Dr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  I  am  olad  to  state  that 
Dr.  Hutton  allows  Sympathy"  /o  ^?  a  principle,  and  to  have  been  siiccessfullv  employed  as  such  in 
'♦  the  formation  of  Moral  Sentiments,  though  lie  doubts  whether  it  be  a^fc;/?  principle,  endeavours  to 
"  trace  it  tip  to  those  instinctive  palTions  apd  aftions  which  cannot  be  farther  understood  and  de- 
*•  scribes  it  as  a  rational  progress  of  the  human  mind,  proceeding  upon  conscious  principles. "  ,Vol.  iii. 
page  :,-2. 

For  the  fuller  confirmation  of  my  opinion  about  the  philosophers  of  Scotland,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Hutton's  I«vestigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  in  Part  III.  See'fion  I.  chap.  ii. 
iii.  Section  IV.  chap.  i.  Section  VII.  chap.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv  ;  and  to  Dr.  Ferguson's  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science,  Part  II.  chap,  ii  ;  and  Section  VIII.  and  chap.  v.  Section  IV.  "  Where  piety 
"  to  Almighty  Gad  is  represented  as  a  modification  9f  benevolence  justly  entitled  to  the  first  and  the 
"  highest  place."  'Jlie  writings  of  Dr.  Gregory,  senior,  arc  extensively  read  in  England,  and  do 
credit  to  the  ingenuity,  the  sensibility,  and  the  piety  of  the  anther.  Thougli  my  mind  was  vigour- 
ously  exercised,  rather  than  ultimately  convinced,  by  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Gregory,  junior, 
upon  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  I  feel  great  respect  for  him  as  a  very  acute  reasoner,  and  a  very  instruc- 
tive moralist.  Let  me  add,  fc  tmt^o^f,  that  the  style  in  his  Conspectus  Medicinx  Theoretic*  is  per- 
spicuous and  elegant. 

Among  ihe  Latin  compositions  which  have  come  forth  from  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  since  the 
time  of  Dr.  Huteheson,  I  have  seen  none  so  distinguished  by  the  best  effects  of  earlv  practice  and 
well-foimcd  taste,  so  accurate  in  the  choice  of  phraseology,  so  easy  In  the  stiucture  of  the  sentences, 
and  so  harmonious  in  the  cadence  of  the  periods,  as  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gregory,  junior,  and  Professor 
paljuel. 

any 
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any  leftimony  which  I  might  bedifpofedto  pay,  to  their  ingcr.uity,  or  their  liberality,  or 
their  piety. 

For  the  ufc  which  I  have  made  of  feme  authors,  who  are  generally  and  perhaps  juftly  be- 
lieved not  to  look  with  a  very  favourable  eye  on  tiie  evidences  of  revelaiion,  no  apology  can 
be  necefTary  to  the  difpaffionate,  and  to  the  uncandid  none  would  be  fatisfaclory.  They  who 
fpeak  tiiilh,  howfoever  difcovered,  have  a  right  to  beheard— they  who  affift  others  in  dif- 
covering  it,  have  the  yet  higher  claim  to  be  applauded  ^  and  furcly,  upon  the  propriety  of  any 
practice  recommended  by  reafoti,  as  well  as  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  the  teftimony  of 
fwppofed  Deifts  is  not  lefs  weighty  among  the  impartial,  nor  Icfs  acceptable  to  the  ferious, 
th^n  that  of  profefled  Chrillians.  Panioii,  I  am  afraid,  influences  fpecula'.ion,  as  well  as 
cor.dufl,  and  the  confeqiience  is,  tbat  prejudices  are  transferred  from  perfons  to  things; 
that  difcuffion  aifunves  the  ficrcenefs  an.l  the  obftinacy  of  ahercauon  ;  and  that  vidory  is 
purfued  as  more  precious  than  truth.  Such  muft  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  the  infirmiiy  or 
the  inalignity  of  men  is  permitted  to  turn  their  thoughts  fo  eagerly,  and  to  fix  them  fo 
ftifHy,  on  the  points  in  which  ihey  differ— \  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  objcd  I  had  in  view 
was  fuch  as  naturally  led  my  attention  towards  a  variety  of  topics,  upon  which  the  wifer  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  authors  to  whoin  I  had  recourfe  were  fortunate  enough  to  agree. 

I  difdain  to  avert  any  imputation  of  pedantry,  which  the  illiterate  or  the  petulant  rnay 
throw  upon  the  paifages  which  I  have  occafionally  introduced  from  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Confcious  I  am  not  of  any  unbecoming  arrogance,  in  acknowledging  that  much  of  my  time 
has  been  employed  in  the  perufal  of  their  works  ;  and  for  the  application  of  their  opinions 
to  a  fubjecl  which  is  eminently  interefting,  I  will  affign  a  reafon,  the  validity  of  which  will 
hardly  be  dilputed  by  the  wife  and  good — "  T«  tmv  w/JEO-Sulipwi'  £7rip^£i'pn^.a1a,  tbj  |Usi/  dpyoj; 

oiKstav  y.xt  To),[/.a.u  £!rl  to  ^nri'tv  )t«i  dvi^ui-jnu  rrtv  KAn&si'ai'."  Plut.  Sympof.  vol.il.  lib,  vi. 
page  694.  edit.  Xylau 

So  far  as  the  merit  of  mere  expreffion  is  concerned  in  the  numerous  and  ample  quotations 
which  occur  in  thefe  Notes,  fenfible  as  I  am  of  the  excellence  of  other  writers,  and  of  my 
own  defeds,  I  rejoice  to  fay  in  tlie  words  of  Callimachus — "  /i/.u9o?  J'  hm  luoi;  aAX'  iTipav." 

But 

While  this  sheet  was  in  the  press,  I  beard  that  the  learned  Dr.  White  had  publiflied  Abdollatiph,  of 
which  I  spoke  in  page  1  23  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Dyer,  was  educated 
at  ChriJt's  hospital,  and  tliat  the  names  of  Biihop  Butler,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Dr.  Bcver,  the 
Civilian,  Dr.  Noivtl  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  the  late  Dr.  Hntchins  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Bar.dinel  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Cox  of  King's  College,  Mr.  Wibhart  ofl'rinity,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Peckaid  of  Magdalen,  and  Mr. 
Frend  of  Jesus,  ditto  ;  Mr.  Burdon  and  llie  late  Messrs.  Blackal!  and  H.  Homer  of  Emanuel  ;  and  Sir 
E.  Law  (now  Attorney  General),  (liould  have  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  persons,  who  in  my 
life-time  hrvj;  done  honour  to  our  Universities  After  all  my  efforts  to  dp  justice  to  my  contempora- 
ries, I  must  say  of  my  catalogue  of  our  academical  worthies,  what  Fabricius  said  upon  another  occa- 
sion— "  Plures  alioru.ii  iiidustria  facile  adjicict.''    P.  G.  R.  vol.  i.  pa^e  .502.   Edit.  Maries. 

I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  learned  reader,  for  not  having  dated  in  page  84,  that  the  military  ser- 
vices bl  Socrates,  for  which  I  have  quoted  the  tcftimony  of  D.  Laeitius,  are  controverted  by  ,-\then3eU3, 
in  chapters  4  and  15,  of  book  v.  But  tlie  futility  and  injuftice  of  Athenaeus's  objections,  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  reads  the  notes  of  Menagius  and  Casaubon,  upon.fections  2:  and  23,  liber  ii, 
ofD.  Laert.  and  Casaubon's  animadveriions  upon  Athcn:eus,  liber  v.  chap,  15,  where  the  subject 
js  i>rofe5sedly  and  largely  discu.ied. 
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But  I  do  not  wifli  to  be  fheltored  from  refponfibility  for  the  wa/Z^r  contained  in  them, 
becaufe  I  have  not  ventured,  explicitly,  or  by  implica'ion,  to  approve  of  any  paflag^; 
V'hich  did  not  appear  to  mc  likely,  either  to  elucidate  fomc  importafit  dodlrine,  or  to  en- 
force feme  necelTary  duty.  Be  it  obfcrvd,  however,  that  both  in  my  own  r)ifcpurfe,  and 
in  the  Notes  to  it,  I  difclaim  all  intention  of  amufing  the  reader  with  unfnbftantial  refiue- 
ments,  and  unprofitable  novelties.  Yet,  if  my  own  opinions,  or  the  arguments  I  have  em- 
ployed to  juftify  them  from  other  writers,  (hoiild  anfwer  any  of  the  purpofes  to  which  they 
are  diredled — If  they  fliould  throw  any  light  upon  the  conncflion  which  fiibfifls  between 
found  morality  and  pure  religion — If  they  fliould  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  any  one  human 
being  in  wifdom  without  cafiiillry,  benevolence  without  fingularity,  and  piety  without  fu- 
perftition,  I  fliall  confidently  affirm  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  "  no  man  ought  to  be  ofFend- 
"  ed,  becaufe  a  Sermon,"  or  even  Notes  upon  a  Sermon,  "  are  not  like  curious  enquiries 
*'  after  new  nothings,  but  purfuances  of  old  truths.''  See  Epiftle  dedicatory  to  Taylor's 
Difcourfes. 

For  the  pafTages,  which  occafionally  allude  to  general  Politics,  as  coiwecied  with  Morality 
and  Religion,  my  apology  fhall  be  offered  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple — 

"  Under  favour  of  thofe  who  would  pafs  for  wits  in  our  age,  by  faying  things,  which  Da- 
"  vid  tells  us,  the  fool /aid  in  his  ;  and  fct  up  with  bringing  thofe  wares  to  market,  which,  God 
"  knows,  have  been  always  in  the  world,  though  kept  up  in  corners,  becaufe  they  ufed  to 
"  mark  their  owners,  in  former  ages,  with  the  names  of  buffoons,  profane  or  impudent 
"  men,  who  deride  all  form  and  order,  as  well  as  piety  and  truth,  and  under  the  notion  of 
♦*  fopperies,  endeavour  to  diffolve  the  very  bonds  of  all  civil  focicty,  though  by  the  favour 
*'  and  proteiSion  thereof,  they  themfelves  enjoy  fo  much  greater  proportions  of  wealth  and 
•'  of  pleafures,  than  would  fall  to  their  fhare,  if  all  lay  in  common,  as  they  feem  to  defign, 
*'  (for  then  fuch  poncflions  would  belong  of  right  to  the  flrongcfl  and  brave'H  among  us)  ; 
"  Under  favour  of  fuch  men,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  all  who 
"  fhall  try,  that,  whilll  human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  the  fame  orders  in  State,  the  fame 
*' difcipline  in  armies,  the  fame  reverence  for  things  facred,  and  refpett  of  civil  irrftimtions, 
•'  the  faine  virtues  and  difpofiiions  of  Princes,  or  Magiftrates,  derived  by  intereft,  or  imita- 
*'  tion,  into  the  cuftoms  and  humours  of  the  people,  will  ever  have  the  fame  effedls  upon 
"  the  ftrength  and  greainefs  of  all  governments,  and  upon  the  honour  and  authority  of  thofe 
*•  that  rule,  as  wjII  as  the  h9ppinefs  and  fafety  of  thofe  that  obey."  Preface  to  Obfervations 
upon  the  United  Provinces. 


FINIS. 


r.  (iillet.  Printer,  Salisbiiry-squar-;. 


ERRATA. 

Page  4,  for  Inftitutlon  lege  inftitutlons.  Page  6,  for  economy  lege  osconomy.  Page  7>  for  harldy 
lege  hardly.  P.  1 1 ,  for  llaken  lege  flacken  ;  in  line  laft,  lege  was,  after,  text.  Page  15,  for  numerous 
/fff  various.  Page  18,  _/or  bind  i^j-s  binds  ;  /or  members  7i;_»f  numbers.  Page  3(j,  _/or  Efya^io-Sai /c^e 
5fya^£0-Sai.  Yl.z^^'iT ,  for  Tti  lege  ry);  for -nyuaTo.  lege  4iii.it!TX.  Page  33,  put  a  comma  at  JiapfovTiJ^Eiir. 
Page  39,  fir  U  lege  V.  Pape  43,  for  Uxotus  lege  eixorus;  for  alius  lege  aliis.  Page  49,  for  Helicarn 
/f^e  Halicarn.  Page  47,  line  31,  yir  §;  before  oj /f^e  Ji.  Page  48,  add  more,  before  properly.  Page 
bO,  for  a^ivarnTi  lege  ^^vtsi.Ti.1.  Page  63, /or  Toj^onrair  lege  rv^otras  ;  for  effe6i  lege  effe&s.  Page  57> 
for  oTTisoaios  lege  atmixios.  Page  5",  fir  (piKuvros  lege  (fiXavros.  Page  (i4,  for  ditficilio  hge  difficilis  ;  put 
a  comma  at  yrnxmut.  Page  6S,  for  vottios  lege  vonos.  Page  6b',  for  aTAarfotis  lege  aXKoT^iovs  ;  for  Jto- 
fftcaros  lege  Qtipfxa-n;  ;  for  (pvois  lege  (pvms.  Page  72,  for  from,  before  want,  lege  by.  Page  74,  for 
jirincipal /c^6' principle.  P.  76,yor  retirements /^^.r  refinements.  P.  79,yi>penettans  /^^f  penetrans. 
PiigeSO,  _/«■  yumrii  lege  yxmrts,  P.  8 1 ,  yir  Conlertium  lege  Cornhertium;  yi;-  page  665 /t;^^  656, 
Page  82, /«•  recited /ff«  cited  ;  add  a  before  neceffary.  T.  Sj,  for  cr(l>r,  lege  spy).  'P.86,for¥.helege 
The  ;  fir  Siavioav  lege  oiavoiav.  P.  Sy,for  o/xoeSvoi'v  lege  oiAos^var ;  for  cfi^xyreur  lege  Ipt^XiTcuv  ',for  sifucirt- 
>^ixTiu:t  lege  iy.xvrt\ixrixv ;  fir  ^liiiav.oyns  lege  ^t^ctcrxotris.  ¥.  SB,  fir  aA>i'  n  lege  umC  f,  ;  for  difir-fi  leve 
flftrn.  P.  89,  Dele  marks  of  quotation  at.  The  preceding.  P.  94, yi;  involuntary  lege  involuntarily  ; 
for  aiA.i>^(i  lege  aiAifiii.  P.  96,  for  ote  lege  on  ;  fir  numinis  lege  nominis.  P.  99>y<"'  Potov  lege  fiCov  ;  fir 
fttpaxiV  lege  /Mfi^xis  ;  _/of  exccflive  lege  exceflive  ;  fir  apvi'v  lege  dfx^'-  ^ -  1^0,  for  exfercus  lege  exfe- 
rens.  P.  1 03 , /or  unnatural  Je^e  connatural  twice.  P.  104, /or  recking  lege  reeking.  P.  106,/of 
"EK^Yiv  /ejc"'EXA»j>.  P.  109,  fir  't'/vta  lege  E/x,a  ;  for  Fawkener  lege  Falconer.  P.  119,  fir  ipfe  cum  lege 
cum  ipfe.  P.  l3  1 ,  fir  on  lege  or;.  P.  13B, fir  rii  te  ■CTEf/CoA^  lege  ri  rt  ircfiQoX^.  P.  l40,yor  Canto 
/ffiT  Cento  ;  /or  eontemnere /f_fe  contemnere.  P.  i^l,  fir  kn  lege  i<tti  ;  fir  cap.  xiv.  lege  xv.  Page 
14.4,  for  Euthanafia:  lege  Euthanaiia  ;  /or  latter /fj-*' later.  Page  1^6,  for  \oy os  lege  Xlyos.  Page  143, 
/or  acknowledged  %«  acknowledge.  Page  151,  dele  good,  before  virtuous.  Page  I6O, /«-G.  R, 
lege  Graec. ;  fir  4,  after  chapters,  lege  i4. 
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